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NAVIGATION, like other arte, has been per- 
fected bj degrees. It is not easj to conceive, that 
aaj age or nation was ifidthout some vessel, in which 
rivers might be passed bj travellers, or lakes fre- 
Rented bj fishermen ; but we have no knowledge 
of anj ship, that could endure the violence of the 
ocean, before the ark of Noah. 

As the tradition of the deluge has been trans** 
mitted to almost all the nations of the earth, it 
must be supposed, that the memorj of the means 
bj which Noah and his family were preserved, 
would be contiimed long among their descendants^ 
and that the po^sibilitj of passing the seas could 
never be doubted. 

What men know to be practicable a thousand 
motives will incite them to Xrj; and there is reason 
to believe, that from the time that the generations 
of the postdiluvian race spread to the sea shores^ 
there were alwajs navigators that ventured upon 
the sea, though, perhaps, not willinglj bejond the 
light of land. 

Of the ancient vojages, little certain is known, 
and it is not necessary to laj before the reader 
such conjectures as learned men have offered to the 
world. The Romans, bj conquering Carthage, put 
a stop to great part of the trade of distant nations 
with one another, and because thej thought onljr 
OQ war and conquest, as their empire increasedi 
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commerce was discouraged; till, under the later 
emperors, ships seem to have been of little other 
use than to transport soMitrs* 

Navigation could not be carried to anj gpreat 
degree of certaintj without the compass, which was 
unknown to the ancients. The wonderful quality, 
bj which a needle, or small bar of steel, touched 
with a loadstone or magnet, and tunung freelj 
bj equUibratioa on a point, alwajs preserTcs th* 
l(iLeridiaa>and directs its two e&d^ north ami south, 
W8^ diseovei ed, according to the common opinion, 
in 139d, by John Gola., of Amalphi* a town ij» 

Xtalj. 

From this time, it is reasonaUe to suppose, that 
narigatMrn made contiaual, though dow i99ipcove-> 
ments, wluch the conf usUm. and barbaritjr of ih^ 
times, and the want of commumcation betweaoi 
orders of men so dirtant as sailors and monh^s, 
bindered from being distinctljr and succesjuTeljr 
Tecordedi 

It seems, however, that the sailors still wanted 
either knowledge or courage, for thej continued 
fat two centuries, to creep aloaig the coast, and 
considered, every headland aa unpassable, which ran 
fax into the sea, and against which the waves broke 
with uncommon agitation. 

The first who is known to have formed the de- 
sign of new discoveries, or the first who had power 
to execute his purposes, was Don Henry, the first 
son of John I. king of Portugal, and Philippina, 
sister of Henrj lY . of England. Don Henry hair- 
ing attended his father to the conquest of Centa, 
obtained, bj conversation with the inhabitants of 
the continent, some accounts of the interior king- 
^ms. and southern coasts of Afiripa; which, though 
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mde and indbtinct^ vrere fluAeient to raise ki$ 
cwmtt^y and eottirince hiiii, that there vere coim- 
tnes jet luikn^wii^ and worthj of d'ucoTerj. 

He tkierefore e^ifpied fioaus small vesiels^ and 
eommaftded that thej sfaould pass as far as the/ 
Qoald akftog: that eoaal of Africa whieh looked upoa 
the great Atlantie Ocean, the immensitj of which 
Btmck the gross and unskilful navigators of those 
timfis with terror and amaaement. He was not 
i|He to commnnacate his own ardour to his seamen, 
who proceeded very slowly in the new attempt; 
each was afraid to venture much &rther than he 
that went before him, and ten jears were spent 
before thej had advanced bejond Cape Bajadar» 
ao called from its progression into the ocean« and 
the circuit bj whieh it must he doubled. The 
o^ppoaition of this pf omontorj to the course of the 
sea, produced a violent current and high waves^ 
into whicji thev durst not venture, and which thej 
had not jet knowledge enough to avoid, bj stand- 
ing off from the land into the open sea. 

The prince was desirous to know something of 
the countries that laj bejond this formidable cape» 
and sent two commanders, named John Gonzales 

« 

Zarco, and Tristan Viz, in 1418, to pass bejond 
Bajador, and survej the coast behind it. Thej 
were cais^ht bj a tempest, which drove them out 
into the unknown ocean, whfere thej expected to 
perish bj the violence of the wind, or perhaps to 
wander for ever in the boundless deep^ At last, in 
the midst of their despair, thej found a small 
island, where thej sheltered themselves, and which 
the sense of their deliverance disposed them to call 
Puerto Santo, or the Holj Haven. 
.liV^henthej returned with an account of this new 
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island, Henry performed an act of public thanks^ 
giving, and sent them again with seeds and cattle; 
and we are told bj the Spanish historian, that they 
set two rabbits on shore, which increased so mnch» 
in a few jears, that thej drove awaj the inhabi- 
tants, bj destroying their com and potatoes, and 
were suffered to enjoy the island without oppo- 
sition. 

In the second or third voyage to Puerto Santo^ 
( for authors do not agree which, ) a third captain, 
called Perello, was joined to the former. As they 
looked round the island upon the ocean, they saw, 
at a distance, something which they took for a 
cloud, till they perceived that it did not change its 
place. They directed their course towards it, and 
in 1419, discovered another island covered with 
trees, which they therefore called Madeira, or the 
Isle of Wood. 

Madeira was given to Vaz or Zarco, who set 
fire to the woods, which are reported by Souza to 
have burnt for seven years together, and to have 
been wasted, till want of wood was the greatest 
inconveniency of the place. But green wood is 
not very apt to bum, and the heavy rains, which 
fall in these countries, must surely have extin* 
guished the conflagration, were it ever so violent. 

There was yet little progress made upon the 
southern coast, and Henry's project was treated as 
chimerical, by many of his countrymen. At last, 
Gilianes, in 1433, passed the dreadful cape, to 
which he gave the name of Bajador, and came 
back to the wonder of the nation. 

In two voyages more, made in the two follow* 
ing years, they passed forty-two leagues farther^ 
and in the latter, two men with horses being, set 
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f»n sbore, vandered oyer the cciantry, and found 
nmeteen men, whom^ according to the savage man* 
ners of that age, thej attacked; the natives, having 
javelins, wounded one of the Portuguese, and re- 
ceived some wounds from them. At the mouth of 
a river, thej found sea-wolves in great numbers, 
and brought home manj of their skins, which 
were much esteemed. 

Antonio Gonzales, who had been one of the 
associates of Gilianes, was sent again, in 1440, to 
bring back a cargo of the skins of sea- wolves. He 
was followed in another ship bj Nunno Tristam. 
Thej were now of strength sufficient to venture 
npon violence; thej therefore landed, and, without 
either right or provocation, made all whom thej 
seized their prisoners, and brought them to Por- 
tugal, with great commendations both from tha 
prince and the nation. 

Henij now began to please himself with the 
success of his projects; and, as one of his purposes 
was, the conversion of infidels, he thought it neces- 
saij to impart his undertaking to the pope, and to 
obtain the sanction of ecclesiastical authoritj. To 
this end Fernando Lopez d'Azevedo was dispatched 
to Rome, who related to the pope and cardinals 
the great designs of Henrj, and magnified his zeal 
for the propagation of religion. The pope was 
pleased with the narrative, and, bj a formal bull, 
conferred upon the crown of Portugal all the 
countries which should be discovered as far as 
India, together with India itself; and granted 
several privileges and indulgences to the churches 
which Henrj had built in his new regions, and to 
the men engaged in the navigation for discover/. 
Bj this bull, all other princes were forbidden to 
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encroach upon the conqnestts of the Poitngneiei, 
on pain of the censures incurred by the crime of 
usurpation. 

The approbation of the pope, the sight of men» 
vhose manners and appearance were so different 
from those of Europeans, and the hope of gain 
from golden regions, which has been alwajs the 
great incentive to hazard and discoverj, now be- 
gan to operate with full force. The desire of riches, 
and of dominion, which is yet more pleasing to the 
fancy, filled the courts of the Portuguese prince 
with innumerable adventurers from very distant 
parts of Europe. Some wanted to be employed in 
the search after new countries, and some to be set*^ 
tied in those which had been already found. 

CommuTuties now began to be animated by the 
spirit of enterprise, and many associations were 
formed for the equipment of ships, and the acqui- 
sition of the riches of distant regions, which, per- 
haps, were always supposed to be more wealthy, aii 
more remote. These undertakers agreed to pay the 
prince a fifth part of the profit, sometimes a greater 
share, and sent out the armament at their own 
expence. 

The city of Lagos was the first that carried on 
this design by contribution. The inhabitants fitted 
out six vessels, under the command of Lucarot^ 
one of the prince's houshold; and, soon after, four^^ 
teen more were furnished, for the same purpose, 
under the same commander ; to those were added 
many belonging to private men, so that in a short 
time twenty-six ships put to sea, in quest of what<^ 
ever fortune should present. 

The ships of Lagos were soon separated by foul 
weather, and the rest, taking each its own course^ 
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stopped at diflerent parts of the African coast, from 
Cape Blanco to Cape Verd. Some of them, in 
1444, anchored at Gomera, one of the Canaries, 
where thej were kindlj treated bj_the inhabitants, 
who to(^ them into their service against the people 
of the Isle of Pahna, with whom thej were at war; 
but the Portuguese, at their return to Gomera, not 
being made so rich as thej expected, fell upon their 
friends, in contempt of all the laws of hospitalitj 
and stipulations of alliance, and making several 
of them prisoners and slaves, set sail for Lisbon. 

The Canaries are supposed to have been known, 
however imperfectly, to the ancients ; but in the 
confusion of the subsequent ages, thej were lost 
and forgotten, till about the year 1340, the Bis* 
eajners found Lucarot, and inyading it, (for to 
find a new countrj and invade it has alwajs been 
the same,) brought awaj seventy captives, and 
some commodities of the place. Louis de la Cerda, 
count of Clermont, of the blood rojal both of 
France and Spain, nephew of John de la Cerda» 
who called himself the Prince of Fortune, had 
once a mind to settle in those islands, and applying 
himself first to the king of Arragon, and then to 
Clement Y I. was bj the pope crowned at Avignon, 
king of the Canaries, on condition that he should 
reduce them to the true religion ; but the prince 
altered his mind, and went into France, to serve 
against the English, The kings, both of Castile 
and Portugal, though thej did not oppose the 
papal grant, jet complained of it, as made without 
their knowledge, and in contravention of their 
rights. 

The first settlement in the Canaries was made 
bj 4ohn de Betancour, a French gentlemaPj for 
Toif I, a 
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whom his kinaman, Kobia 4e BrAqnemt nt^ adaa^ 
ral of Fraace, begged thenii with the title of king, 
from Heurj the Magnificent^ of Cafltile, to whom 
he had doae eipinemt (services. Joha made hiiaaelf 
master of some of the small isles» but could never 
coaqi^er the Graiid Ctiiarj; and haviug speat all 
that he had^ went back to £urope, leaviag hit 
nephew^ M assiot de Betaucour, to take care of hit 
liew dominion. Massiot had a quarrel with the 
vicar^general, and was likewise disgusted bj the 
long absence of his uncle, whom the French king 
detained in his service, and, being able to keep 
his ground no longer, he transferred his rights to 
Don Ilenrj, in eicchange for some districts in the 
Madeiras, where he settled his family, 

Don Henrj, when he bad purchased those islands^ 
aent thither, in 143i, two thousand five hundred 
foot, and a hundred and twentj horse; but the 
armj was too numerous to be maintained by the 
countiy. The king of Castile afterwards claimed 
them, as conquered bj his subjects, under Betan- 
cour, and held under the crown of Castile bj 
fealtj and homage ; his claim was allowed, and the 
Canaries were resigned. 

It was the constant practice of Henry's naviga- 
tors, when they stopped at a desert island, to laud 
cattle upon it, and leave them to breed, where 
neither wanting room uor food, they multiplied 
very fast, and furnished a very commodious supply 
to those who came afterwards to the same place. 
This was imitated, in some degree, by Anson, at 
the isle of Juan Fernandez* 

The islands of Madeira he not only filled with 
inhabitants, assisted by artificers of every kind, 
l>ut proeored such plants «s seemed likely to 
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llMris^ ifi that elimat^i aikt introdMed sngar- 
cnacB Bni vlnen, wlii^h ^ffitrwtivdB produced a yerj 
fefge revenue. 

The trftde of Afiriea now htgBii to be profitable/ 
but ft gfeal part of the gnm arose freiB the sale of 
riaves, who wete aairaallj brought into Portugal, 
bj fauttdred9, as Lafitau relates, and without anj 
appearance of indignation or compassion; thej like- 
wise imported gold dust in such quantities, that 
Alphottsiis y . coined it into a new species of moliej, 
called crusades, which is still continued in Portugal. 

In thne they made their waj aleng the south 
coast of Africa, eastward, to the country cf the Ne- 
groes, whom thej found living in tents, without 
waj political institutions, supporting life with verj 
little labour, hy the miHc. ol dieir kifne, and millet, 
to which those, who inhabited the coast, added fish 
dried in the sun. Having never seen the natives, or 
beardl of the arts of Eufrope, thej gazed with asto^ 
niishmenf on the ships, when thej approached their 
coasta, sometimes thinking them! birds, and some-* 
times fishes^ steeording as their sails were spread or 
lowered; ^nd sometimes conceiving them to be only 
phantoms, which plajed to and fro in the ocean. 
Such is the account given bj the historian, perhaps 
vnih too much prejudice against a Negro's under-* 
standing; who, though he might well wonder at 
the bulk and swiftness of the first ship, would 
scarcelj conceive it to be either a bird or a fish ; 
but having seen manj bodies floating in the water^ 
would think it, what it real Ij is, a large boat ; and 
if he had no knowledge of anj means bj which 
separate pieces of timber maj bo joined together, 
would form verj wild notioiis concerning its con* 
struction, or perhaps suppose it to be a hollow trunH 
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of a tree, from some country where trees grow to m 
much greater height and thickness than in his own. 
When the Portuguese came to land, thej in- 
creased the astonishment of the poor inhabitants, 
who saw men clad in iron, with thunder and light- 
ning in their hands. Thej did not understand each 
other, and signs are a very imperfect mode of com- 
munication, even to men of more knowledge than 
the N^roes, so that thej could not easilj nego* 
ciate or traffic ; at last the Portuguese laid hands 
on some of them, to carrj them home for a sample; 
and their dread and amazement were raised, sajs 
Lafitau, to the highest pitch, when the Europeans 
fired their cannon and muskets among them, and 
thej saw their companions fall dead at their feet, 
without anj enemj at hand, or anj visible cause of 
their destruction^ 

On what occasion, or for what purpose, cannon 
and muskets were discharged among a people harm- 
less and secure, bj strangers, who without anj 
right visited their coast, it is not thought neces- 
sary to inform us. The Portuguese could fear no- 
thing from them, and had therefore no adequate 
provocation ; nor is there anj reason to believe but 
that thej murdered the Negroes in wanton merri- 
ment, perhaps onlj to trj how manj a voUej would 
destroj, or what would be the consternation of 
those that should escape. We are openljtold, that 
thej had the less scruple concerning the treatment 
of the savage people, because thej scarcelj consi- 
dered them as distinct from beasts; and, indeed, 
the practice of all the European nations, and among 
others, of the English barbarians, that cultivate the 
southern islands of America, proves, that this opi- 
nion, however absurd and foolish, however wicked 
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«id injariouSf still continues to prev^l. Interest 
and pride harden the heart, and it is in yain to 
dispute against avarice and power. 

Bjr these practices the first discoverers alienated 
the natives from them, and, M^henever a ship ap- 
peared, everj one that could fly betook himself to 
the mountains and the woods, so that nothing was 
to be got more than thej could steal ; thej some^ 
times surprised a few fishers, and made them slaves, 
and did what thej.could to ofiend the Negroes, and 
enrich themselves. This practice of robbery con- 
tinued till some of the Negroes, who had been en- 
slaved, learned the language of Portugal, so as to 
be able to interpret for their countrjmen, and one 
John Fernandez applied himself to the Negro 
tongue. 

From this time began something like a regular 
traffic, such as can subsist between nations where 
all the power is on one side ; and a factor/ was 
settled in the island of Arg^in, under the protection 
of a fort. The profit of this new trade was assigned, 
for a certain term, to Ferdinando Gomez, which 
seems to be the common method of establishing a 
trade, that is jet too small to engage the care of a 
nation, and can only be enlarged by that attention 
which is bestowed bj private men upon private 
advantage. Gomez continued the discoveries to 
Cape Catherine, two degrees and a half bejond 
the line. 

In the latter part of the reign of Alphonsus V. 
the ardour of discover/ was somewhat intermitted, 
and all commercial enterprises were interrupted by 
the wars, in which he was engaged with various 
success. But John II. who succeeded, being fullj 
convinced both of the honour and advantage of 
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extending 1m dommkfM, in cmintines fattlierte 
ttnknewHf, j^roeeeirted thtf dmgm of prince Henrf 
with the utmofit Tig«ur, and, in a. short time, added 
to his other titles, that of kiag of Guiaea and of 
the coast of Africa. 

In 1463, in the third jear of the reign of J ohn ii. 
died prinee Henty, the first eneo«irag«r of re^ 
mote uatigation, hy whose ineitement, patrcmeffo 
and example, distant nations have been made 
acquainted with each other, miknown countries 
haTC been brought into general view, and the 
power of Europe has been extended to the re* 
motest party of the world. What mankind has 
tost and gained, hj the genius and designs of this 
prince, it would be long to compare, and rtry 
difficult to estimate. Much knowledge has been 
acquired, and nmeh cnieltj been committed; the 
belief of religion has been verj IHtle propagated, 
and its laws have been ontrageouslf and enor- 
mouslj riolated. The Europeane harve scarcely 
Tinted anj coast bat to- gratify a?arice, and extend 
corruption; to arrogate domiaien without nght> 
and practise cruehj without incentive. Happ^^ had 
it then been for the oppressed, if the designs of 
Henrj had slept in his bosom, and surely more 
happj for the oppressors. But there is reason to 
hope, that out ei so much evil, good may some-* 
times be produced, and that the light of the gospel 
will at last illuminate the sands of Africa, and the 
desarts of America, though its progress cannot but 
be slow, when it iaso much obstructed by the lives 
of Christians. 

The death of Henrjdid not interrupt the progress 
of king John, who was verj strict in his injunc-^ 
tiona, not onlj to make discoveries, but to secure 
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imnession of the cmmtries tliat were foond. Tkc 
practice of tibe first nmrigators wm onl/ to raise a 
croft upon the coast, and to carve upon trees the 
device of Don Henry, the name which thej thought 
it proper to give to the coast, and anj other infor-^ 
inathw for diose that might happen to follow them; 
but now thej began to erect piles of stone, with a 
eraas on the top, and engraved on the stone the 
arms of Portngai, the name c^ the king, and of the 
commander of the ship, with the daj and jear of 
Ihe discovery. This was accounted sufficient to 
prove tireir claim to the new lands, which might 
be pleaded, with justice enough, against anj other 
Europeans, and the rights of the original inhabit 
tants were never taken into notice. Of these stone 
records, mne more were erected in the reign of 
king John, along the coast of Africa, as £ir as the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

The fortress in the isle of Arguin was finished, 
and it was found necessarj to build another at S. 
Georgio de la Mina, a few degrees north of the 
line, to secure the trade of gold dust, which was 
chieflj carried on at that place. For this purpose, 
a fleet was fitted out, of ten large and three smaller 
vessels, freighted with materials for building the 
fort, and with provisions and ammunition for six 
hundred men, of whom one hundred were workmen 
and labourers. Father Lafitau relates, in verj par- 
ticular terms, that these ships carried hewn stones, 
bricks, and timber for the fort, so that nothing 
remained but barelj to erect it. He does not seem 
to consider, how small a fort could be made out of 
the lading often ships. 

The command of this fleet was giyen to Don 
J>iego d'Azambue, who set sail December 1 1^ 1481^ 
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and, reaching La Mina, January 19, 1482, gave 
immediate notice of his arrival to Caramanso, a 
petty prince of that part of the country, whom 
he Terj earnestly invited to an immediate con- 
ference. 

Having received a message of civility from the 
Negro chief, he landed, and chose a rising ground 
proper for his intended fortress, on which he planted 
a banner with the arms of Portugal, and took poa- 
session in the name of his master. He then raised 
an altar at the foot of a great tree, on which mass 
was celebrated ; the whole assembly, says Lafitau, 
breaking ont into tears of devotion, at the prospect 
of inviting these barbarous nations to the profession 
of the true faith. Being secure of the goodness of 
the end, they had no scruple about the means, nor 
even considered, how difierently from the primitive 
apostles and martyrs they were attempting to make 
proselytes. The first propagators of Christianitj 
recommended their doctrines by their sufferingrs 
and virtues ; they entered no defenceless territories 
with swords in their hands; they built no forts 
upon ground to which they had no right, nor pol^ 
luted the purity of religion with the avarice of 
trade, or insolence of power. 

What may still raise higher the indignation of 
a christian mind, this purpose of propagating truth 
appears never to have been seriously pursued by 
any European nation ,* no means, whether lawful 
or unlawfiil, have been practised with diligence 
and perseverance for the conversion of savages. 
When a fort is built, and a factory established, 
there remains no other care than to grow rich. It 
is soon found, that ignorance is most easily kept 
in subjection ; and that, by enlightening the min4 
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by trath^ fraud and umrpation would be made leti 
practicable, and less •ecure. 

In a few days an interyiew was appointed he^ 
tween Caramansa and d' Azambue. The Portuguese 
uttered bj his interpreter a pompous speech, in 
which he made the Negro prince large ofifers of 
his master's friendship, exhorted him to embrace 
the religion of lus new all/, and told him, that, as 
thej came to form a league of friendship with him» 
it was necessaiy that thej should build a fort^ 
which might serre as a retreat from their common 
enemies, and in which the Portuguese might be 
alwajs at hand to lend him assistance. 

The Negroe, who seemed yery well to under- 
stand what the admiral intended, after a short 
pause, returned an answer full of respect to the 
king of Portugal, but appeared a little doubtful 
what to determine with relation to the fort. The 
commander saw his diffidence, and used all his art 
of persuasion to overcome it. Caramansa, either 
induced hj hope, or constrained bj fear, either 
desirous to make them friends, or not daring to 
make them enemies, consented, with a show of J07, 
to that which it was not in his power to refuse ; 
and the new comers began the next daj to break 
the ground for a foundation of a fort. 

Within the limits of their intended fortification 
were some spots, appropriated to superstitious prac- 
tices, which the Negroes no sooner perceived in 
danger of violation bj the spade and pick-axe, 
than they ran to arms, and began to interrupt the 
work. The Portuguese persisted in their purpose 
and there had soon been tumult and bloodshed, 
had not the admiral, who was at a distance, to 
superintend the unlading the materials for the 
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edifice^ beeb informed of the danger. He wtf 
told, at the same tune, that the support of their 
superstition was onlj a pretence, and that all their 
rage might be appeased bj the presents which the 
prince expected, the delaj of which had greatlj 
offended him. 

The Portuguese admiral immediatelj ran to his 
men, prohibited all violence, and stopped the com- 
motion ; he then brought out the presents, and 
spread them with great pomp before the prince ; if 
thej were of no great value thej were rare, for 
the Negroes had never seen such wonders before ; 
thej were, therefore, received with ecstasy, and 
perhaps the Portuguese derided them for their 
fondness of trifles, without considering how manj 
things derive their value onlj from their scarcity, 
and that gold and rubies would be trifles, if nature 
had scattered them with less frugalitj 

The work was now peaceably continued, and 
such was the diligence with which the strangers 
hastened to secure the possession of the country, 
that in twenty days they had sufficiently fortified 
themselves against the hostility of the Negroes. 
They then proceeded to complete their design. A 
church was built in the place where the first altar 
had been raised, on which a mass was established, 
to be celebrated for ever, once a day, for the re- 
pose of the soul of Heniy, the first mover ci these 
discoveries. 

In this fort the admiral remained with sixty sol- 
diers, and sent back the rest in the ships, with 
gold, slaves, and other commodities. It may be 
observed, that slaves were never forgotten, and 
that, wherever they went, they gratified their 
pride, if not their avarice, and brought scmie of 
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tke natives* when it happened that thej broaght 
nothing else. 

The Portuguese endeaTOored to extend their 
dominiums still farther, Thej had gained some 
knowledge of the Jalpfis, a nation inhabiting the 
eoast of Guinea, between the Gambia and Senegal. 
The king of the Jalofis being vicious and luxurious, 
committed the care of the goyemment to Bemoin, 
kis brother bj the mother's side, in preference to 
two other brothera bj his father. Bemoin, who 
wanted neither bravery nor prudence, knew that 
his station was invidious and dangerous, and there- 
fore made an alliance with the Portuguese, and 
retained them in his defiance bj liberalitj and 
kindness. At last the king was killed bj the con- 
trivance of his brothers, and Bemoin was to lose 
his power, or maintain it bj war. 

He had recourse in this exigence to his g^eat 
allj, the king of Portugal, who promised to sup- 
port him, on condition that he should become a 
Christian, and sent an ambassador accompanied 
with missionaries. Bemoin promised all that was 
required, objecting onlj that the time of a civil 
war was not a proper season for the change of reli^ 
gion, which would alienate his adherents; but 
said, that when he was once peaceablj established, 
he would not onlj embrace the true religion him- 
self, but would endeavour the conversion of the 
kingdom. 

This excuse was admitted, and Bemoin delayed 
his conversion for a jear, renewing his promise 
from time to time. But the war was unsuccessful, 
trade was at a stand, and Bemoin was not able to 
pay the money which he had borrowed of the Por-* 
tugue^e merchants, who sent intelligence to X'isboii 
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of his delajs, and received an order from the king, 
commanding them under severe penalties to return 
home. 

Bemoin here saw his ruin approaching, and 
hoping that monej would pacify all resentment, 
borrowed of his friends a sum sufficient to disehai^ 
his debts ; and finding that even this enticement 
would not delaj the departure of the Portuguese, 
he embarked his nephew in their ships with a 
hundred slaves, whom he presented to the king of 
Portugal, to solicit his assistance. The effect of 
this embassy he could not staj to know, for being 
soon after deposed, he sought shelter in the for^ 
tress of Arguin, whence he took shipping for Por- 
tugal with twenty-five of his principal followers. 

The king of Portugal pleased his own vanity, 
and that of his subjects, bj receiving him witb 
great state and magnificence, as a mighty monarch 
who had fled to an ally for succour in misfortune. 
All the lords and ladies of the court were assem^ 
bled, and Bemoin was conducted with a splendid 
attendance into the hall of audience, where the 
king rose from his throne to welcome him. Bemoin 
then made a speech with great ease and dignity, 
representing his unhappy state, and imploring the 
favour of his powerful ally. The king was touched 
with his affliction, and struck by his wisdom. 

The conversion of Bemoin was much desired by 
the king, and it was immediately proposed to him 
that he should become a Christian. Ecclesiastics 
were sent to instruct him, and having now no more 
obstacles from interest, he was easily persuaded ta 
declare himself whatever would please those cm 
whom he now depended. He was baptized De- 
cember 3d, 1489, in the palace of the queen, witli 
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pent magnificeiiee^ and named John^ after the 

king- 
Some time was gpent in feasts and sports on this 

great oecasion ; and the Negroes signalised them- 
selves bj manj feats of agilitj, fiir surpassing the 
power of Europeans, who, having more helps of art^ 
are less diligent to cultivate the qualities of nature* 
In the mean time, twenty large ships were fitted 
out, well manned, stored with ammunition, and 
laden with materials necessary for the erection of a 
jbrt. With this powerful armament were sent a 
great number of missionaries, under the direction 
of Alvarex, the king's confessor. The command of 
this force, which filled the coast of Africa with 
terror, was given to Pedro Yaz d'Acugna, sur- 
named Bisagu; who, soon after thej had landed, 
not being well ]4eased with his expedition, put an 
end to its inconvenience bj stabbing Bemoin sud* 
denlj to the heart. The king heard of this outrage 
with great sorrow, but did not attempt to punish 
the murderer. 

The king's concern for the restoration of Be- 
moin was not the mere effect of kindness, he hoped 
bj his help to &cilitate greater designs. He now 
began to form hopes of finding a waj to the East 
Indies, and of enriching his country by that gain- 
ful commerce : this he was encouraged to believe 
practicable, by a map which the Moors had given 
to prince Henry, and which subsequent discoveries 
have shown to be sufficiently near to exactness, 
where a passage round the south part of Africa 
was evidently described. 

The king had another scheme yet more likely to 
engage curiosity, and not irreconcileable with his 
interest. The world had for some time been filled 
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with the report of a powerAiI Christian prince called 
Prester John^ whose country was unknown, and 
whom some, after Paulus Venetus, supposed to 
reign in the midst of Asia, and others in the depth 
of Ethiopia, between the ocean and Red Sea. The 
accoimt of the African Christians was confirmed bj 
some Abjssinians who had travelled into Spain, 
and bj some friars that had visited the Holj Land; 
and the king was extremely desirous of their cor- 
respondence and alliance. 

Some obscure intelligence had been obtained, 
which made it seem probable, that a way might be 
found from the countries lately discovered, to those 
of this far-famed monarch. In 1486, an ambassador 
came from the king of Bemin, to desire that 
preachers might be sent to instruct him and hi« 
subjects in the true religion. He related, that in 
the inland country, 350 leagues eastward from 
Bemin, was a mighty monarch called Ogane, who 
had jurisdiction, both spiritual and temporal, over 
other kings; that the king of Bemin and hig 
neighbours, at their accession, sent ambassadors to 
him with presents, and received from him the in^ 
vestiture of their dominions, and the marks of 
sovereignty, which were, a kind of sceptre, a hel- 
met, and a latten cross, without which they could 
not be considered as lawful kings : that this great 
prince was never seen, but on the day of audience, 
and then held out one of his feet to the ambas- 
sador, who kissed it with great reverence, and who 
at his departure had a cross of latten hung on his 
neck, which ennobled him thenceforward, and 
exempted him from all servile offices. 

Bemoin had likewise told the king, that to the 
east of the kingdom of Tombut, there was, among 
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other princes, one that was neither mahometan nor 
idolater, but who seemed to profess a religion 
nearlj resembling the christian. These informa- 
tions, compared with each other, and with the cur* 
rent accounts of Prester John, induced the king 
to an opiniiXQ, which, though formed somewhat at 
hazard, is still believed to be right, that, bj passing 
up the river Senegal, his dominions would be 
found. It was, therefore, ordered, that when the 
fortress was finished an attempt should be made to 
pass upward to the source of the river. The design 
failed then, and has never jet succeeded. 

Other wajs likewise were tried of penetrating 
to the kingdom of Prester John, for the king re- 
solved to leave neither sea nor land unsearched 
tiil he should be found. The two messengers, who 
were sent first on this design, went to Jerusalem, 
and then returned, being persuaded, that for want 
of understanding the language of the countij, it 
would be vain or impossible to travel anj farther. 
Two more were then despatched, one of whom 
was Pedro de Corvillan, the other Alphcmso de 
Paiva: thej passed from Naples to Alexandriat 
and then travelled to Cairo, from whence thej 
went to Aden, a town of Arabia, on the Red Sea, 
near its mouth. From Aden Paiva set sail for 
Ethiopia, and Corvillan for the Indies. Corvillan 
visited Conaver, Calicut and Goa in the Indies, 
and Sofula in the eastern Africa, whence he re- 
turned to Aden, and then to Cairo, where he had 
agreed to meet Paiva. At Cairo he was informed 
that Paiva was dead, but he met vf^th two Portu- 
guese Jews, one of whom had given the kii^ an 
account of the situation and trade of Ormus: thej 
brought orders to Corvillan, that he should send 
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one of them home with the joanial of -his traTeli, 
and go to Ormus with the other. 

CorviUan obeyed the ordew, sendinfr ^ exact 
account of his adventures to Lisbon, and proceed* 
ing with the other messenger to Ormus, where^ 
having made sufficient inquiry, he sent his compa* 
nion homewards with the caravans that were going 
to Aleppo, and embarking once more on the Red 
Sea, arrived in time at Abjssinia, and found the 
prince whom he had sought so long and with such 
danger. 

Two ships were sent out upon the same search, 
of which Bartholomew Diaz had the chief com- 
mand; thej were attended bj a smaller vessel 
laden with provisions, that, thej might not return 
upon pretence of want, either felt or feared. 

Navigation was now brought nearer to perfec- 
tion. The Portuguese claim the honour of manj 
inventions bj which the sailor is assisted, and which 
enable him to leave sight of land, and commit him^ 
self to the boundless ocean. Diaz had orders to 
proceed bejond the river Zaire, where Diego Can 
had stopped, to build monuments of his discove- 
ries, and to leave upon the coasts Negro men and 
women, well instructed, who might inquire after 
Prester John, and fill the natives with reverence 
for the Portuguese. 

Diaz, with much opposition from his crew, whose 
mutinies he repressed partlj bj softness and partly 
bj steadiness, sailed until he reached the utmost 
point of Africa, which, from the bad weather that 
he met therein he called Cabo Tormentoso, ot the 
Cape of Storms. He would have gone forward, but 
his crew forced him to return. In his waj back 
he met the victualler^ from which he had been 
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parted nine months before; of the nine men which 
were in it at the separation, six had been killed 
bj the Negroes, and of the three remaining, one 
died for joj at the sight of his friends. Diaz re« 
turned to Lisbon in December 1488, and gave an 
account of his yojage to the king, who ordered the 
Cape of Storms to be called thenceforward, Cabo 
de Buena Esperanza, or the Cape of Good Hope • 

Some time before the expedition of Diaz, the 
river Zaire and the kingdom of Congo had been 
discovered bj Diego Can, who found a nation of 
Negroes, who spoke a language which those that 
were in his ships could not understand. He landed, 
and the natives, whom he expected to flj like the 
other inhabitants of the coast, met them with con* 
fidence, and treated them with kindness; but 
Diego, finding that thej could not understand 
each other, seized some of their chiefs, and carried 
them to Portugal, leaving some of his own people 
in their room, to learn the language of Congo. 

The Negroes were soon pacified, and the Por- 
tuguese left to their mercj were well treated; and 
as thej bj degrees grew able to make themselves 
understood, recommended theftnselves, their nation, 
and their religion. The king of Portugal sent 
Diego back, in a veiy short time, with the Ne- 
groes whom he had forced awaj; and when thej 
were set safe on shore, the king of Congo conceived 
so much esteem for Diego, that he sent one of 
those, who had returned back again, in his ship to 
Lisbon, with two joung men, dispatched as am- 
bassadors, to desire instructors to be sent for the 
conversion of his kingdom. 

The ambassadors were honourablj received, and 
baptized with great pomp, and a fleet was imme * 
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diatelj ^n^d mt for Congo, under the conunand ^ 
GrwsaWo Sorza, wha^ djing in his passage, was «iie^ 
ae^ded in authoritj bj hia nephew Roderigo. 

When the; cime to )a>nd, the king's nnele, wha 
copipianded the province, immediatelj requested 
to he soleomlj initiated into the Christian religion^ 
which was granted to him and his young son, oa 
£aster-daj, }491 . The fi^ther was named Manuel^ 
and the son Aj^topio. Sow afterwards the king, 
queen, and eldest prMic^, receiYed at the fimt the 
names, of Johx^ £kanor and Alphonso.; and a war 
breaking out, th^ whole ar9ij was admitted to the 
rites of ChrUtianitj, aild then sent against the 
enemj. Thej returned yictorious^ but soon forgot 
their faith, and forjosed a cowpiracj to restore pa- 
gajoisin: a powerful oppositioii was raised bj iafi* 
dels and i^ostates, headed bj one of the king's 
younger sons; and the missionaries had been de- 
stroyed, had not Alphonso pleaded for them and fiw 
Christianity. 

The enemies of religion now became the ene- 
mies of Alphonso, whom they accueed to. his father 
of disloyalty. ^U9 mother, queen Eleanov, gaxne^ 
time, by one artifice after another^ until the king 
^as calmed; he then heard the cause again, de~ 
clared his soi^ innocent,, and punj^hed hia aceusera 
i|rith death. « 

The king died soon after, and the throne >raa 
disputed by AJphonso, supported by tfke Ch^istians^ 
and Aquitimo, his brother, followed by the ii^fidelsw 
A battle was fought, Aquitimo was taJken aipid pul^ 
to death, and Christianity was for a time established 
in Congo, but the nation has relapsed into its for- 
mer follies. 

Such wa^ the state of the Portuguese navigatttm. 
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¥fhefi, in 1493, Columbus made the d^hg tnd 
prosperous vojage, iirtiich gare a new world to 
Europeati c vkmt j and Europeui cmeltj. He had 
ofiered his proposal, and declared his expectations 
to John, king of Portugal, who slighted him as a 
a fanciful and rash projector, that promised what 
he had not reasonable hopes to perform* Colum- 
bus had solicited other princes, and had been re- 
pulsed with the same indigni tj; at last Isabella of 
Arragon furnished him with ships, and having 
found America, he entered the mouth of the Tagus 
in his return, and showed the natives of the new 
country. When he was adoutted to the king's pre- 
sence, he acted and talked with so much haughti- 
ness, and reflected on the negiect which he had 
undergone, with so much acrimonj, that the cour- 
tiers, who saw their prince insulted, dfiered to de- 
stroy him; but the king, who knew that he deserved 
the reproaches that had been used, and who now 
sincerelj regretted his incredulity, would suffer no 
violence to be offered him, but dismissed him with 
presents and with honours. 

The Portuguese and Spaniards became now 
jealous of each other's claim to countries, which 
neither had jet seen ; and the pope, to whom thej 
appealed, divided the new world between them, by 
a line drawn from north to south, a hundred leagues 
westward from Cape Yerd and the Azores, giving 
all that lies east to the Portuguese. This was no 
satisfactory division, for the east and west must 
meet at last, but that time was then at a great 
distance* 

According to this grant, the Portuguese conti- 
nued their discoveries eastward, and became mas-^ 
ters of much of the coast both of Africa and the 
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Indies ; but thej seized much more.thw thejr could 
occupj, and while thej were uiider the dominion 
of Sp^in, lost the greater part of their Indian 
territories, 
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THE VOYAGES 

or 

CHBISTOPHER COLUMBUS TO AMERICA. 

CHAP. L 

Colnmbns's first Toyage. The difficulties with which It was 
attended. His discovery of the Locayan or Bahama islands, 
of Caba and Hispaniola. His return to Spain and reception. 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS was born in 
the territoij of Genoa, and being earlj taught na* 
vigation, lived bj drawing charts for the sea ser- 
vice. The skill of the Portuguese in maritime 
affairs engaged him to settle at Lisbon, where bj 
his sobrietj, temperance, and the regularity of his 
conduct, he acquired a considerable number of 
friends, married a woman of fortune, and, for some 
time after, traded to the coast of Guinea, 

Columbus, reasoning upon the spherical figure 
of the earth, thought it highlj probable, that the 
continent on one side was balanced bj an equal 
quantity of land on the other ; in which he was 
iullj confirmed, bj observing, when at the Cape 
de Verde Islands, that the winds, at a certain sea- 
son, blew constantly from the west, which he 
thought must be owing to a large tract of land on 
fb^t side. An4 as the Portuguese had already dis- 
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covered great part of the coast of Africa, and were 
filled with hopes of finding a passage to the Indies^ 
he had no doubt that, bj sailing to the west, he 
should discover a shorter waj thither, and bj that 
means obtain the spices, and other rich conunodities 
of those countries, much cheaper than thej were 
sold to the Venetians in Egjpt, after being brought 
bj land through Persia. 

Having strengthened his opinion bj many obser- 
vations drawn from reason, he laid them before the 
state ci Genoa, with a proposal for making neiir 
discoveries; but that republic rejected his scheme, 
from the fear of drawing upon it the resentment of 
several princes ; on which he addressed himself to 
John II. king of Portugal, who listened to his pro- 
ject, and amused him with the hopes of putting it 
in practice, till having drawn from him the essen- 
tial part of his scheme, he, under the pretence of 
sending supplies to the Cape de Verde Islands, 
fitted out a vessel, in order to make these discove- 
ries, without allowing Columbus either the profit 
or honour he might justlj have hoped to, receive 
from them. His ungenerous enterprise, however, 
miscarried, through a want of courage and conduct 
in the persons employed. 

This unfair and clandestine conduct was so 
deeply resented by Columbus, that he reserved to 
leave Portugal, and that very year, 1485, sent his 
brother Bartholomew, with the same proposals, to 
Henry VII. king of England, while he himself 
prepared to go to Spain on the same account ; biit 
Bartholomew being taken and plundered by pirates 
on his passage, was, on his arrival at London, re^ 
dueed to such extreme poverty, as rendered hin 
vnable to gain aft audi^fiee of his majesty, until by 
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drftwing aiid scUiB; eharte he cMaintd some re* 
putatioay and fat kbaself into such in eqaipago 
«» WM necetsaij for his obtaimng aecest to tJie 
king. Thit honoar he obtained m the jear 1468» 
wh^i he aaet urith aU the saceess that conlil be 
fleeired, and aetuaUj entered into an agreement 
with Heniy V il. on behalf cf hit brotiier^ seTeral 
jears before Christopher eloied vith their catholic 
majesties. 

Meanwhile ChiittepherCohimbttB met with man/ 
diftcuMies at the court of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
where his scheme beii^ treated as an idle chime- 
Ileal project, and himself exposed to ridicnle, he 
waa With difficuhj preyented, bj some who espoused 
his cause, from coming to England,, to see what 
tnceess hift brother Bartholomew had met with* 
However, ^leen Isabella, at length approvifog his 
scheme, the articles pf agreement were signed in 
1493, bj which Cohnnbus was made yiceroj of the 
eonntries^ and adxmral of the seas he should dis- 
eover; that he riionld hare the tenth of sdl that waa 
bought, bartered, found, or acquired within those 
Knttt^ after the charge of the coaqnest should be 
defrajed, together with an eighth pafrt of all he 
should bring home with his fleet, in consideratioa 
of which he was to be at one^eighth part of the 
expence in fitting it out. 

The necessar7 preliminaries being thus adjusted^ 
he was allowed three small vessels, tl^ Santa Maria» 
commanded bj himself; Mie Pinta, under the com* 
mand of Martin Alonzo Pinzon ; and the Nina, 
Wth square 8ails> commandfed bj Yincent Yanez 
Pinzon, brother to the former ; the latter furnish^ 
ifxg one-balf of Columbus's share of the expence. 

This small fleets which carried onlj about one 
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hundred and twentj men,* set sail from Palos, on 
the Sd of August, 1492, but the next morning the 
rudder of the Pinta broke loose, which obliged the 
admiral to lie bj. This damage, which was sup- 
posed to have been contrived bj the master, who 
was averse to the vojage, was, however, soon re- 
paired. This accident some of the superstitious sea- 
men would have interpreted as an ill omen ; but 
Columbus wiselj told them, that no omen could be 
evil, where people were engaged in a good design. 
He endeavoured to divert their attention from such 
trifles, bj teaching them the principles of naviga- 
tion, and to keep up their spirits, bj giving them 
right sentiments of the undertaking in which thej 
were embarked. 

The fleet reached the Canaries on the llth, and 
fftaid at the islands of Grand Canaria and Isabella, 
until the 6th of September, in order to purchase 
another ship ; but, being disappointed, thej sailed 
to the westward with very little wind. Three daya 
after losing sight of land, manj of the seamen wept 
bitterlj, from an apprehension that thej should 
never see it more. To remove this childish despon* 
dencj, which it was feared would infect the whole 
companj, Columbus gave them the most confident 
assurances of prosperitj and wealth, and, at the 
same time, thought proper to deceive them in his 
reckoning ; for though thej sailed eighteen leagues 
that daj, he pretended thej had made no more 
than fifteen, resolving thus to disguise his reckon- 
ing during the whole vojage, that thej might not 
think themselves so far from Spain as thej reallj 
were. 

* Herreiu says, that tbis fleet was only maoned b j ninety ; but 
other authon, of good authority, represent the number as abo?e* 
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On tl&e 12th d September lie vras 150 leagaes 
west ci Ferro, and, 9A this distance from land; 
discovered the bodj of a large tree, which appeared 
to have been loo^ £k)ating in the water. He here 
foond a strong cnrrent setting to the north-east, 
and having run fiftjr leagues further westward, he, 
on the 13th, perceived the needle varjing half a 
point towards the north-east, and at daj. break 
half a point more. This variation, which had never 
been observed before,* filled him with great surr 
prise; bat his amazement was much increased, 
when, sailing about 100 leagues farther, he found 
that the needle varied at ni|^ht about a point to 
the north-east, and in the morning pointed upon 
the north-star. 

On the 14th, the people on board the Nina were 
surprised at the sight of a heron, and some tropic 
birds; but the next daj tbeir astonishment was 
greatlj increased, at seeing the sea covered with 
green and jellow weeds, that seemed to have been 
latel/ washed awa/ from some rock or island: 
hence thej concluded that thej were near land, 
especiallj as thej found a live lobster floating 
among the weeds, and afterwards perceived the 
sea- water grow less salt as thej advanced; thej 
were also attended bj a great shoal of tunnj-fish. 

On the 18th, Martin Alonzo Pinzon, captain of 
the Pinta, who was ahead, laj to for the admiral, 
and informed him, that he had seen a great number 
of birds fljing westward, and thought he discovered 
land to tiie northward at fifteen leagues distance ; 
but the admiral, being convinced that he was 
mistaken, would not alter his course, though soli* 

* This still continoes one of the inexplicable phenomena qf 
nature. 

VOI<, If |K 
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cited by the people, who readilj gave credit to 
* fiuch an agreeable illusion ; but the next daj the 
admiral seeing a number of sea-gulls, which he 
supposed could not fly far, began himself to con- 
ceive hopes of soon reaching land ; jet sounding 
with a line of two hundred fathom, he could find 
no bottom. Three dajs after they took a bird like 
a heron, of a black colour, with a white tuft on 
the head, and web-footed ; they also saw abundance 
of weeds, and in the evening were visited by three 
email singing-birds, which flew away at day-break, 
and confirmed Columbus in the opinion, that they 
could not be far from land. The next day they 
also saw a tropic bird, but met with such a quan- 
tity of weeds, as filled them with apprehensions 
that their course would be impeded. 

As the wind hsid hitherto been always right 
astern, the people were under the most dreadfiil 
apprehensions, that they should never have a fair 
gale to carry them back; but about this time it 
shifted to the south-west, which gave great satis- 
faction to the admiral, as it afforded him room to 
convince the sailors of the vanity of their fears ; 
yet, notwithstanding all his reasons and remon* 
strances, they began loudly to murmur, from the 
apprehension of perishing at sea in quest of a 
country that had no existence ; and their discon- 
tent made them so outrageous, that a mutiny would 
probably have ensued, had not a brisk wind sprung 
up at the west-north-west, and demonstrated, that 
they should always have a chance for returning. 
Their hope of obtaining land was also revived by 
seeing a pigeon fly over the ship, and by the sight 
of several small birds Pjmg from the west. 

In proportion as the people were elated by these 
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AgnB, the greater was their mortification on their 
disappointment. Thej not qbIj londlj complained 
against the admiral, who, thej said, had, from a 
foolish and ill-grounded fancj, formed the design 
of raising his own fortune and family at their 
expence, but caballed agdnst him, maintaining, 
that thej had alreadj proceeded far enough to 
show their courage ai^ perseverance, and that it 
was, therefore, high time to return to their friends 
and countrj, though thej should even be obliged 
to compel C!olumbus to consent to it. Thej con- 
sidered that the admiral was a foreigner, and, 
therefore, would scarcelj have interest enough at 
court to bring them to punishment for their dis- 
obedience, especiallj as he had powerfnl enemies, 
who, thej knew, would embrace everj opportunity 
of opposing his designs. In short, their terror and 
despair were raised to such a height, that some 
proposed throwing him overboard, and alleged, 
that, when that was done, thej should be secured 
from all farther danger, bj their afitrming, on their 
return to Spain, that he had fallen into the sea 
while he was making his observations. Columbus, 
who was not ignorant of this mutinous spirit, 
exerted all his abilities in order to remove it : he 
sometimes represented the dutj thej owed him, as 
being invested with a legal authoritj, which he 
was resolved to maintain at the hazard of his life ; 
and, at others, reproached thc^m with their pusilla- 
nimit J and impatience, which even the most evident 
signs of their being near land could not remove. 
In short, he showed the foUj of their fears, and so 
&r encouraged their hopes, as to prevent their 
taking anj resolution that could prejudice the 
important enterprise in which thej were engaged* 
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On the S5th of September, about sun-set, Pinzcm, 
whose ship was alongside of the admiral, suddeulj 
cried out, ** Land! land!'' and pointed towards 
the south-west, where there appeared something 
like an island, at twentj-five leagues distance. 
This at once filled the men with such joj, that 
they gave thanks to God with great fervour and 
devotion, and though Columbus was of a different 
opimon, he readilj complied with their clamorous 
demand of mailing to it, and stood towards the 
supposed island during the greatest part of the 
night; but, in the morning, thej saw all their 
hopes vanished, when their dissatisfaction return- 
ing, thej renewed their complaints. The admiral^ 
however, with a steadiness and intrepiditj pecu- 
liar to himself, persisted in the execution of his 
purpose. 

On the 29th the/ saw several wagtails and gulls, 
manj fljing-fishes also appeared, and sometimes 
fell into the ship, and in the afternoon, they met 
with a large quantity of weeds, which the men 
fancied afforded a proof that there was ground near 
them under water, and that they should soon run 
upon it and perish. 

On the Ist of October, the pilot of the admiral's 
ship was, by his own account, five hundred and 
seventy-eight leagues west of the island of Ferro, 
and though the distance, according to Columbus's 
reckoning, was seven hundred and seven, he winked 
at the mistake, lest the sailors should be more de- 
jected on knowing their great distance from home. 
Two days after, perceiving no birds, they imagined 
they had passed between some islands, and the 
sailors earnestly intreated the admiral to steer 
either to the one side or to the other^ in quest of 
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tke lafid the J imagined thej had left. He, how- 
ever, refiised to complj with their entreaties, being 
unwilling to lose the fayoarable wind that carried 
him to the westward, and resolved not to take anj 
step to lessen the reputation of his undertaking, 
which must have sofiered in the opinion of hia 
people, had he changed his course from that which 
he had all along assured them would terminate in 
the accomplishment; of their wishes. This fortitude 
thej termed obstinacj and madness, and were ac- 
tuallj on the pcHnt of taking some desperate reso- 
lution to lus prejudice, when their hopes were 
again revived hj the arrival of upwards of fortj 
sparrows, and other birds, fljing from the west 

On the 7th of October there appeared some im* 
perfect signs of land; for though their catholic 
majesties had promised a pension of thirtj crowns 
per annum for life, to him who should be so happy 
as first to discover land, jet, in order to prevent the 
notsj exclamations at ever7 trifling imagination of 
this sort, it was also decreed, that whoever should 
erjr land three dajs before it was actuallj made, 
slumld forfeit the reward, even though it should 
be afterwards proved that he was the discoveren 
In spite of this precaution, the Nina, which, being 
the best sailer, kept always a-head, fired a gun, and 
hoisted her colours in token of land ; but the ap- 
pearance that misled them totallj vanished at their 
nearer approach. The people were, however, the 
next daj, in some measure, comforted under their 
disappointment, bj observing many flights of large 
and small birds, which proceeded from the west to 
the south-west, when the admiral being full/ per- 
suaded that thej could not go far to sea, in imitation 
•f the Portuguese, who had discovered several small 
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islands bj following the flight of such birds, altered 
his course, and stood to the south-west ; for he had 
now run seven hundred and fiftj leagues to the 
westward of the Canariei^ within which space he 
himself expected to make land. 

On the 8th of October thej were yisited hj twelve 
singing birds, of difierent colours, and saw manjr 
<rt;herg, as jajs, ducks and gulls, fljing to the south- 
west. The air also appeared fresh and odoriferous, 
but the pusillanimous seamen had been so often 
deceived, that these certain signs of their being 
near land could not suppress their murmurs, which, 
during the two following dajs, increased to such a 
degree, that Columbus, in spite of all his endeavours, 
would not have been able much longer to have 
withstood the storm, which was readj to burst inta 
open rebellion, when it was providentiallj dissi-* 
pated bj such manifest proofs of their approach to 
land as could not be disputed. 

On the llth of October, those on board the ad- 
miral's ship saw a green rush, together with a large 
rock-fish, swim by the ship; the sailcMrs of the Pinta 
discovered a cane floating, and, what was much more 
extraoidinaiy, took up a stafi* curiously wrought, 
together with a small board, and, at the same time, 
the crew of the Nina perceived a branch of thorn 
full of red berries. 

These objects having now assured the admiral 
of their near approach to land, he, at night, after 
prayers, reminded them of the mercy of God in 
granting them foir weather during such a long 
voyage, and exhorted them to be vigilant that 
night, as he expected to see land the next day, and 
not only mentioned the pension of thirty crowns, 

bat promised to give a yelvet doublet to him who 
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lilioiild be the first diseoverer. After this speech 
he retired to the great cabin, from whence per- 
ceiyii^ what appeared to be a light on shore, he 
called to one of the sailors, who, being desired to 
observe, acknowledged that he plainlj saw it, and 
mpposed it to be a candle or torch, belonging to 
some fisherman or traveller, as it seemed to move, 
and to vanish and appear bj turns. This increased 
their vigilance and caution, though thej still pur- 
sued their course, until about two in the morning, 
when the Pinta, being far a-head, gave the signal 
of land, which was first discovered bj a sailor at 
the distance of two leagues ; the pension, however, 
was ^ven to the admiral, who had before per- 
ceived the light. As thej were now so near the 
shore, all the ships laj to, and the people waited 
for morning with the greatest impatience, in order 
to feast their ejes with what thej had so long and 
po earnestlj wished to behold. 

Their hopes, however, were not now disap- 
|M>inted, for daj no sooner dawned than thej per- 
ceived an island about fortj-five English miles in 
length, idmost one continued plain, covered with 
green trees, and inhabited bj a number of people, 
who, being astonished at the sight of the ships, 
which thej at first mistook for living creatures, 
ran down to the shore. The Spaniards were in- 
flamed bj the most eager curiositj to know the 
particulars of this interesting discoverj, and the 
vessels were no sooner brought to anchor, than the 
admiral landed in his boat well armed, with the 
rojal standard displajed, attended bj the other 
two captains, in their respective boats, with the 
particular ensigns of this enterprise. 

|mmediatelj on their landing thej kneeled on 
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the shore, gave thanks to God, aad, shedding teni 
of joj« kissed the ground ; Columbus then standing 
up, gave the island, which was called by the natives 
Guanihani, the name of St. Salvador,* and took 
possession of it for their catholic majesties. This 
ceremonj being performed, he was acknowledged 
as admiral and viceroj bj the Spaniards, who now 
implored his pardon for the affronts and insults 
thej had offered him, and jojfuUj swore to obej 
him as tlleir majesties representative. 

A multitude of the Indians were present at these 
transactions, and thej appearing to be a very sim- 
pie and qutet people, Columbus distributed amongst 
them strings of glass beads, red caps, and . other 
things of small value, which thej received with 
transport, and, on his returning to the ship, some 
of them swam after him, while others followed in 
canoes, with javelins pointed with fish-bones, spun 
cotton, parrots, and other things, to barter tor 
such trifles as he had distributed among the rest. 
¥ew of these people seemed to be above thirty 
years of age, they were of a middle stature, well- 
shaped, and of an olive colour, with thick lank 
black hair, which was generally cut short above 
their ears, though others had suffered it to grow, 
and tied it up like the tresses of women. They 
had open countenances, yeiy regular features, and 
high foreheads. The bodies of some, and the facea 
of others, were painted black, white and red, 
though a few of them had only their noses and eye- 
lids coloured. But all of both sexes were entirely 
naked; and so little were they acquainted with 
European arms, that they handled a naked sword 

* It is now called CaUiland. 
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b/ the edge, without anj mispicion that it waa 
capable of hurting them. 

The next morning, being the 13th of October, 
manj of the Indians came to the ships in their 
canoes, which were made hj hollowing the trunk 
of a tree. Some of these were so small as to hold 
onlj one person, and others large enough to con- 
tain fortj. Thej were rowed with paddles, and 
were so light, that, if thej happened to be overset, 
the rowers could easilj set them right again, and 
emplj the water with calabashes, or dried gourds', 
which thej carried with them for that purpose. 

These Indians had no jewels, nor anj kind of 
metal, except small plates of gold, that hung at 
their nostrils, which, bj their signs, thej informed 
the Spaniards came from the south and south-west, 
where there were manj countries and islands. 
Thej were so fond of possessing anj thing belong- 
ing to the Spaniards, that some of them picked up 
bits of broken earthen-ware, that laj upon the 
deck, leaped into the sea, and swam ashore with 
them. Thej were readj to exchange anj thing in 
their possession for the most insignificant trifles, 
and some of them gave twentj-five pounds of well 
spun cotton for three small pieces of Portuguese 
brass coin, not worth a farthing. Not that thej 
considered these things had much intrinsic value ; 
but thej seemed to prize them onlj because thej 
belonged to white men, whom thej considered as 
people descended from heaven, and of whom thej 
desired to keep some memorial. 

On the 14th of October the admiral coasted the 
island in his boat towards the north-west, until he 
discovered a large baj or harbour, sufficient to 
contain all the ships of Europe, followed bj crowd# 

VOL. I. M 
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of the inhabitants, who expressed their wonder 
and regard bj a yarietj of gesticulations. At length 
arriving at a peninsula, he saw several of their 
houses and plantations, which appeared as pleasant 
as those of Castile in the month of Maj. However^ 
finding that this was not the land he was in search 
of, he took seven (^ the Indians to serve as inter- 
preters, and returning to his ships^ sailed to other 
islands that were visible from the peninsula. 

On the 15th of October, having sailed seven 
leagues, he arrived at the west end of another 
island, wMch he found to be about ten leagues in 
length, and gave it the name of St. M arj of the 
Conception; but perceiving that the inhabitants 
differed but little from those c^ St. Salvador, and 
that it produced nothing worth notice, he con*- 
tinned his course westward, and anchored upon 
the coast of another larger island, which extended 
north-west and south-west above twentj-eight 
leagues. Before he reached this agreeable spot, 
which he named Fernanda, he took up an Indian^ 
whom he found at sea in a small canoe, funushed 
with a piece of their bread, a calabash filled with 
water, and a little earth resembling vermillion, 
which was used 'bj those people in painting their 
bodies. This Indian had also a small basket, in 
which was contained a string of glass beads, and 
two small pieces of Portuguese monej, from which 
it appeared that he was bound from St. Salvador to 
Fernanda, with the strange news of the admiral's 
arrival ; but the vojage being long, he was weary 
with paddling, and desired to be taken on board. 
Columbus treated him courteously, gave him bread 
and honey to eat, made him drink wine, and on 
setting him on shore gave hun some toys, in order 
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that^ by his fiiyounble report, he misht [Hrepossest 
the natiyes of Femaada in favour of the Spaniardi* 
The sacceM answered the admirars expectation ; 
for the islanders, on hearing^ the favourable account 
^en bj the Indian, came in their canoes to barter 
with the same sort of commodities which were 
found at St. Salvador ; but thej appeared to have 
more sagaeitj, and made more advantageous bar^ 
gains. The women wore a kind of cotton cloth 
found their middle. Their houses were built like 
tents, but had scareelj any furniture ; and the beds 
in which thej lay were formed of a kind of nets 
that hung from two posts. Here were some trees, 
that seemed as if ingrafted, by their bearing leaves 
iff branches of four or five several kinds. There 
were plenty of fish, of difierent shapes and colours, 
with some lixards, snakes, and dogs that could not 
bark. 

Columbus, finding nothing valuable in this 
island, sailed on the i9th of October to another, 
to which he gave the name of Isabella, in honour 
of her cathoUc majesty. This island far exceeded 
the othera in beauty and extent. It abounded with 
rivers, pleasant meadows and groves, and the pros- 
pect was diverdfied with hills, which the rest 
wanted : the ear was delighted with the songs of 
birds, which not only hopped from bough to bough, 
but even flew in such flocks as darkened the air* 
linear one of the lakes the Spaniards killed an alii-* 
gator, seven feet long, vrith their spears, which, 
though at first they beheld with horror, they after* 
wards skinned and eat; this aniijoal being esteemed 
by the Indians as most delicious food/ 

Columbua was no sooner acquainted with tho 
produce of Isabella, and the manners of its inhahi« 
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tants^ than he set sail with a fair wind for a lai^ 
country to the south, which was extolled bj the 
Indians, under the name of Cuba, and arrived there 
on the 28th of October. It exhibited a pleasing 
varietj of hills and dales, woods and plains, and 
from the extent of its coast, and the largeness of 
its rivers, appeared to be of great consequence. 

To obtain some intelligence of the natives, the 
admiral cast anchor in a broad river, the banks of 
which were shaded bj thick and tall trees, that 
were, at the same time, adorned with blossoms and 
fruit entirelj unknown in Europe. Soon after their 
landing thej entered two houses, which were de- 
serted bj the natives, who, being terrified at the 
appearance of ships, had fled; upon which the 
Spaniards re-embarked without touching anj of 
their effects, and continued their pourse westward, 
until thej arrived at the mouth of another river: 
but this being larger than the other, Columbus 
sailed a considerable waj up it. The banks were 
all along inhabited ; but here also the natives fled, 
with all the effects thej could carry, to the moun«- 
tains, which arose to a considerable height, and 
were covered with lofty trees. 

Columbus being sensible, that if the inhabitants 
should thus continue to avoid him, he should never 
be able to learn the nature of the island, and being 
aft'aid of increasing their terror, bj landing a num- 
ber of men, ordered two Spaniards, attended bj an 
Indian of St. Salvador and another of Cuba, who 
had boldlj ventured to come aboard with his canoe, 
to travel up into the countrj, and to endeavour, bj 
their obliging behaviour, to remove the terror of the 
people. In the mean time he directed his ship to be 
eareened; on which occasion he observed, that the 
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6vlj fuel of the coantrj was mafltic wood, which 
grew there in great plenty. 

On the 5th of November, the two Spaniards re* 
tamed, accompanied bj the Indian king and his son, 
and informed the admiral, that thej had travelled 
twelve leagues into the coontrj, where thej found a 
town, consisting of fiftj wooden houses covered with 
straw, which contained about 1000 people; that thej 
were met bj the principal persons of the place, who 
took them bj the arms, and led them to the town, 
where thej were allowed a spacious lodging, in 
which thej were seated upon wooden benches, in 
the form of some strange animals, with their tails 
lifted up for them to lean upon, and had tjes and 
ears of gold. The Spaniards being seated on these 
benches, the Indians sat round them on the ground, 
and came one bj one to kiss the hands and feet of 
these strangers, imagining thej had come from 
heaven ; thej, at the same time, treated them with 
boiled roots, which, in their taste, resembled chest* 
nuts. After the men had thus fulfilled the rites of 
hospitalitj, thej retired, to make room for the 
women, whb kissed their hands and feet, and enter- 
tained them vdth their homelj fare. This favourable 
reception thej owed to their two Indian attendants, 
who represented the Spaniards as a humane and 
generous people. 

On their setting out to return to the ship, a great 
number of the natives proposed to accompanj them: 
this offer thej declined, and would accept of none 
but the cacique or king, and his son, under whose 
protection thej were entertained with great respect 
at several pettj tovirns ; meeting manj of the inha- 
bitants, who alwajs carried lighted brands to kindle 
the fires with which thej roasted the roots that 
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constituted their principal food. In return for thete 
civilities^ the two princes were treated bj the ad** 
miral with great kindness and respect. 

In this excursion thej saw a yarietj of birds^ 
among which were partridges and nightingales; 
but no quadrupeds, except a kind of dog which 
could not bark. A great part of the land was cul- 
tivated, and produced, besides the bread-root, maiao 
or Indian com, of which the natives, made a veij 
well tasted flour. Their principal manufacture waa 
cotton, which thej gathered from trees, that grew 
without the least care or culture, and of this thej 
made vast quantities of well spun jarn ; but had 
no other use for it, than forming hammocks and 
short aprons for the women. The Indians after-* 
wards carried great quantities of this cotton <Nti 
board the ships, where thej willinglj exchanged a 
basket full of it for a thong of leather, Thej had 
no gold, pearl or spices, but pointed towards the 
east, where, thej intimated, there was a country 
plentifullj stored with them. 

In consequence of this informatics!, Columbua 
resolved to sail to a place which the Indians ^Ued 
Bohio ; but, before he left Cuba, he seif ed twi^ve 
of the natives whom he intended to carrj to Spainj 
which seizure was made with such little disturbancej, 
that the husband of one of the women came to th« 
ship in his canoe, and begged that he might be 
allowed to accompany his wife and children. Thia 
instance of affection gave great pleasure to the ad-* 
miral, who instantly granted his request, and gave 
orders for their being kindlj treated. 

On the 12th of November, Columbus, who had 
before endeavoured to leave the island, but waa 
driven back, steered eastward to the island of 
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Bohio, but the wind being still contrary, he was 
obliged to ply two or three days between the islands 
c^ Cuba and Isabella. In this interval Martin 
Alonzo Pinzon, who had been ■ informed by some 
Indians, whom he had concealed in his ship, that 
Bohio abounded in gold, took advantage of the 
Swiftness of his vessel, and left Columbus in the 
tiight, in order to anticipate his success, and en- 
gross the treasure of that wealthy island to himself. 

Columbus being thus abandoned by one of his 
consorts, and the weather growing so rough as to 
render it dangerous for him to keep the sea, he re- 
turned to another harbour in Cuba, to which he 
gave the name of St. Catherine's. While the cvexfn 
were here employed in taking in wood and water, 
he accidentally discovered signs of gold on some 
atones in the river, and up in the country saw 
mountains covered Avith tall pines sufficient to fnr- 
nish masts for the largest ships, and plenty of oaks 
fit for planks. In his run along the coast, for ten 
or twelve leagues to the south-east, he discovered 
many large rivers and excellent harbours, and was 
so delighted with the beautiful appearance of the 
country, that he was even tempted to fix his habi- 
tation there for life. Sailing up one of the rivers, 
he saw a canoe drawn upon land as large as a twelve 
oar barge, and afterwards perceived in the water 
another canoe, which, though formed of the trunk 
af a single tree, "wm seventy feet long, and capable 
of containing fifty men. 

The admiral having coasted the island for one 
hundred and six leagues, set sail again for Bohio, 
which, though it was but at sixteen leagues dis- 
tance, he was prevented by the currents from reach- 
ing tin the next day« when he anchored in a port 
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to which he gave the name of St. Nicholas^ from its 
being the festival of that saint. He found that the 
harbour was large, deep, extremelj safe, and en- 
compassed with a great number of tall trees, which, 
however, were not in general so large as those of 
Cuba; but not being able to obtain anj intercourse 
with the inhabitants, who fled at his approach, he 
coasted the island to the northward, till he arrived 
at a port, which he called the Conception, when 
cbservlng that the country was verj extensive, and 
in man/ respects resembled Spain, both in the trees, 
plants and fishes, he gave it the name of Espaniola 
or Hispaniola. He here saw a number of the natives, 
who, upon the landing of the sailors, fled from 
them with great precipitation ; but thej having at 
length taken a joung woman, who had a plate of 
gold hanging at her nose, she was conducted to the 
admiral, who, presenting her with several trifles, 
such as small bells and glass tojs, civillj dismissed 
her to the town where she dwelt, sending with her 
three Spaniards, and the same number of Indians. 
The next day eleven men, well armed, went on 
shore, and travelled four leagues up the country, 
where thej found a town, which consisted of one 
thousand houses, and though the inhabitants, as 
usual, fled at their approach, thej soon returned, 
at the persuasion of a St. Salvador Indian, who fol- 
lowed them, and removed their fears b j the favour- 
able account he g^ve of the Spaniards, on whom 
thev gazed with equal astonishment and awe : thej 
even brought them food, and pressed them to staj 
in the town all night : the Spaniards, however, de- 
clined accepting this invitation, and, returning to 
their ships, told the admiral, that the country was 
fertile and pleasant^ and the people whiter and 
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handsomer tlian those thej had hitherto seen ; that 
thej were courteous and tractable, and had let 
them know that gold was to be found farther to 
the eastward. 

At this news Columbus immediatelj set sail, and 
between Hispaniola and a small island on the north 
coast, afterwards called Tortuga, he took up, in a 
very rough sea, an Indian, who was struggling 
with the waves in a little canoe, and, giving him 
some presents of small value, set him safe ashore 
on the coast of Hispaniola. This man informing 
his countrymen of the manner in which he had 
been treated, induced them to come on board ; but 
they brought nothing with them of consequence, 
except some small grains of gold, which hung at 
their ears and nostrils, of which thej showed bj 
signs that there was a greater quantity higher up 
in the country. 

While the Spaniards were on shore the next day, 
bartering with the cacique or sovereign of that 
district, for a plate of gold, forty men in a canoe 
approached Arom the island of Tortuga, when the 
cacique perceiving them, sat down with his people 
on the strand, as a signal that they should not 
commit hostilities, but notwithstanding this they 
landed ; upon which he arose, and, by his threats, 
obliged them to re-embark, and then giving a stone 
to one of the Spanish officers, made a sign for him 
to throw it at the Tortugans, to show that he would 
espouse the cause of these strangers against the 
Indians of the canoe, who, on their seeing this, 
returned to the island. 

On the 18th of December the same cacique came 
to pay the admiral a visit, carried in state on a pa- 
lanquin, and attended by two hundred men, though 
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both he and thej were entirelj naked. He made 
no difficulty of going on board Columbus's ship, 
and, the admiral being at dinner, entered the cabin, 
attended bj two old men, that seemed to be his 
counsellors, who sat down at his feet. Columbus 
received him with great civility and respect, and 
had provisions and wine set before him, which, on 
tasting, he sent to some of his men who remained 
on deck. After dinner, during which both he and 
the two old men spoke but little, he presented the 
admiral with two thin pieces of gold, and a wrought 
girdle ; in return for these, he received a string of 
amber beads, which the admiral took from his oyvn 
neck, a pair of red shoes, a counterpane, and a 
bottle of orange-flower water, wherewith this prince 
and his two attendants were so delighted, that thej 
signified to Columbus that the whole island was 
at his disposal. The admiral then showed him the 
effigies of Ferdinand and Isabella impressed in a 
gold medal, which he viewed with admiration, and, 
indeed, showed signs of astonishment at everj thing 
he saw. In the evening he was, at his ovni desire, 
set ashore in the ship's boat, and saluted with a 
discharge of several guns, the noise whereof filled 
him with amazement and terror ; he was, however, 
so satisfied with his reception, that he ordered his 
people to entertain the Spaniards who conducted 
him to land, and returned home with the admi- 
ral's presents carried with great pomp and osten- 
tation before him. 

On the 24th of December Columbus weighed, 
and sailed to a promontory, afterwards called Punta 
Santa, where, the weather being calm, he anchored 
about a leagae from shore, and retired to rest, which 
he had not enjoyed for two nights before; his 
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example was followed bj the crew, who, contrary 
to his repeated orders, had the foUj to leave onlj 
a boj at the helm. This instance of neglect proved 
&tal; for about midnight the vessel was carried on 
a ridge of rocks, before anj on board were aware 
of the danger. The admiral, being the first who 
was awakened bj the cries of the boj at the helm, 
ran upon deck, and, perceiving the rocks, ordered 
the master and three sailors to leap into the boat, 
and carrf out an anchor astern; but, instead of 
obeying his directions, thej rowed to the other ship, 
in order to preserve their own lives. Upon this 
Columbus immediately caused the vessel to be lights 
ened, and the masts to be cut awaj ; but all his en- 
deavours were ineffectual, and, the water ebbing, 
the seams of the ship opened. But while thej were 
in this emergency, the boat returned, the other ship 
refusing to receive the men who had deserted their 
duty. The admiral then seeing no hopes of saving 
his own vessel, took the boat, and going with his 
men on board the other, the next morning dis^ 
patched messengers to inform the cacique of this 
disaster, and to desire the assistance of the natives 
in unlading the ship. The cacique, who condoled 
their misfortunes with tears in his eyes, immediately 
ordered his people to repair to the wreck in their 
canoes, and to obey Columbus's directions ; and by 
their assistance all the valuable effects were carried 
on shore, and deposited in the houses appointed for 
that purpose. 

On the 26th of December, this friendly cacique, 
whose name was Guacanagari, paid another visit 
to the admiral, whose loss he lamented with many 
expressions of sorrow ; made him several presents, 
and perceiving how fond the Spaniards were of 
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gold, promised to send for a great quantitj of that 
metal, from a place called Cebao. Meanwhile a 
canoe with Indians from another island, brought 
plates of gold to exchange them for bells, on which 
the J set a verj great value; and the seamen on 
shore traded with the natives of Hispaniola, who 
came from the inland parts of the countrj, and 
bartered gold for pins and other trifles. Among 
the rest, an Indian came to the shor«, with a piece 
of gold that weighed four ounces, and holding it 
in one hand stretched out the other, and a hawk's 
bell being put into it, let go the gold and ran awaj» 
thinking he had cheated the Spaniard. 

Columbus being greatlj pleased with this island, 
and the manners of its inhabitants, resolved to set- 
tle a colonj upon it ; and was encouraged to take 
this step, bj mauj of his men voluntarily ofiering 
to settle there: while the cacique Guacanagari, 
instead of being disposed to take umbrage at their 
neighbourhood, considered them as valuable allies, 
who would protect him from the invasion of the 
Caribbee Indians. In order to show the impor* 
tance of his friendship, Columbus gave orders, in 
the presence of this prince, for firing a great gun 
at the wreck, through which the ball penetrated, 
and fell into the water on the opposite side, to the 
great astonishment of the Indians, who believed 
that their guests knew how to dart the thunder of 
heaven, and therefore eamestlj implored their pro- 
tection. In compliance with this request, made to 
him bj Guacanagari, Columbus ordered a fort to 
be built of the timber of the wreck, and, having 
furnished it with provisions, ammunition, small* 
arms and cannon, garrisoned it with thirty>six men, 
under the command of Roderick d'Escoyedo, Peter 
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GutiereSj and James d'Arana, \7h0m he wannlj 
recommended to the favour and good offices of the 
friendlj cacique and his people. Having thus pro- 
vided the fort with all necessaries^ he caused a few 
houses to be built^ named the place the town of 
Nativitjy and resolved to return immediatelj to 
Castile, lest some misfortune happening to the onlj 
ship he had now under his command, he should be 
for ever disabled from letting their catholic majes- 
ties know the important discoveries he had alreadj 
made, and the countries he had annexed to their 
dominions. 

When everj thing was readj for his departure, 
he assembled those who chose to be left upon 
the island, and addressing himself to them, desired 
them to return thanks to God, for having carried 
them to such a countrj, to plant his holj faith; and 
not to forsake him, their Almightj friend, but, by 
living like goodi!}hristians, to insure his protection; 
he exhorted them to love and obej their captain ; 
to respect Guacanagari, and to give no o£fence to 
anj of his people ; and, that the opinion of their 
coming from heaven might be confirmed, thej 
should offer no violence to anj of the natives: 
observing, that it would be for their interest to 
barter with them fairlj, without covetousness ; to 
endeavour to learn their language, which would 
be of great use; and to gain their friendship, which 
would render them happj and secure. In return 
for which, he promised to entreat their majesties 
to reward them for opening the waj to that new 
world. 

He set sail from the port of Nativitj on the 4th 
of January, taking such notice of the land as would 
enable him to discover the mouth of the harbour 
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ki may future expedition ; and sailing to a high • 
mountain, be gave it the name of Monte Christo ; 
but, the wind being contrarj, he made but little 
waj. Two days after, he fell in with the Pints, 
under the command of Martin Alonzo Pinzon, who, 
going on board, strove to excuse his desertion, bj 
pretending he had lost sight of the admiral in the 
night, and bj alledging other frivolous excuses ; 
but though Columbus plainlj saw the fallacj of all 
these pretences, he chose to disguise his senti- 
ments, rather than run anj risk of prejudicing the 
common cause, bj giving rise to a dangerous dis- ^ 
sension. 

Pinzon had sailed to a river fifteen leagues to the 
east of the port of Nativity, where he had spent 
sixteen days in bartering with the natives for gold, 
of which he had procured a considerable quantity; 
one-half whereof he distributed amongst his crew, 
in order to obtain popularity, and to gain their 
consent to keep the remainder for his own use. 
He afterwards anchored near Monte Christo, the 
wind not permitting him to proceed farther, and 
then he sailed in his boat up a river to the south- 
west of the mount, where discovering some gold 
dust among the sand, he called it the Golden River. 

On the 13th of January, being near the cape 
called £namorado, Columbus sent his boat on 
riiore, where there stood some Indians, with all the 
signa of consternation and great fierceness in their 
countenances. They were armed with bows and 
arrows, and other weapons, and made a show o£ 
opposition; but bj the mediation of a St. Salvador 
Indian, they were brought to a kind of conference. 
One of them ventured on board the admiral's ship^ 
but appeared extremelj savage both in speech and 
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E8pect» which was smutted with charcoaL Thia 
man, haviiig answered several qnestiona, partlj bj 
signs, and partlj bj means of the Indian interpre- 
ter, was feasted, and then set ashore with presents 
of glass beads, and bits of red and green cloth, 
that he might persuade his countrymen to bring 
gold in exchange for such trifles. 

At the place where he was set on shore, there 
were fiftj men with long hair, adorned with plumes 
of parrots* feathers, who, being armed with bows 
and arrows, refused to treat with the Spaniards, 
notwithstanding the persuasions of their countrj- 
man, but, on the contrary, treated them with scom^ 
and even began to commit hostilities. The Spa- 
niards, who were but seven in number, seeing 
them advance with furj in their looks, met them 
half way, and, boldlj charging them, shot one with 
an arrow, and wounded another with a sword, on 
which thej instantlj fled. Columbus was far from 
being displeased with this skirmish, wliich, he 
imagined, would give them such a high opinion 
of the bravcrj of his men, as would prevent their 
making anj attempts to the prejudice of the set- 
tlement at the Nativitj. 

On the 16th of January, the admiral set sail with 
his two ships for Spain, but after having enjojed 
a favourable gale until thej were within two hun- 
dred and sixtj-three leagues to the westward of 
Ferro, thej were overtaken bj such a tempest on 
the 14th of Februarj, that the sea running moun- 
tains high, thej were unable to work their vessels, 
and were tossed about at the mercj of the waves. 
During this storm the two ships were separated^ 
when the seamen in each, concluding that those in 
the other had perished, betook themselves to acts 
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of devotion^ and the admiral vowed to ^ a pilgri- 
mage to our Lady of Guadaloupe ; but the storm 
still increasing, the whole crew of the admiral's 
ship joined in a vow to walk barefoot, and in their 
shirts, to some church dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin, in the first Christian countrj on which 
thej should land. Thej had great scarcity of pro- 
visions, and their. ship wanting ballast, was in 
danger of being overset. To remedy this last in- 
convenience, Columbus ordered his casks to be 
filled with sea- water > and, that his discovery might 
have some chance of bei^g known, in case he and 
his men perished, he wrote a brief account of it 
upon two skins of parchment^ which he wrapped 
in oil-cloths covered with wax, and having inclosed 
them in two separate casks, had them thrown into 
the sea. This must be allowed to have been an 
extraordinary instance both of his prudence and 
fortitude. 

On the )l5th of February, at which time the 
storm still continued, one of the sailors discovered 
land, which the pilot judged to be the Rock of 
Lisbon, though the admiral imagined it to be one 
of the Azores; and soon aftctr they discovered St. 
Mary, another of the Azore islands ; where, with 
great difficulty, they cast anchor four days after. 
The admiral being lame in both his legs, in conse- 
quence of the fatigue he had undergone, many of 
the inhabitants came on board with fresh provi- 
sions, and compliments from the governor, express- 
ing their amazement at the success of the expedi- 
tion, and seeming to rejoice at Columbus's dis- 
covery. They were also surprised to see that they 
had outlived the storm; and they let the sailors 
know, that there was in that neighbourhood a her- 
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mitage^ dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, the admi* 
ral and his crew resolved to perform their tow, by 
walking thither barefoot. To fulfil this penance, 
he sent his boat on shore with one half of the com- 
pany, with orders to return immediately, that the 
rest might succeed them in the same kind of devo- 
tion, but the first company had no sooner undressed 
themselves, and began their procession, than they 
were attacked and made prisoners by the governor, 
who lay in ambush with some of his people for that 
purpose. 

Columbus having in vain waited from day-break 
until noon, for the return of the boat, began to 
suspect foul play, and not being able to discover 
the hermitage, he sailed round a point, by which 
means he obtained a full view of it, and perceiving 
several Portuguese on horseback alight and enter 
his boat, as he imagined, to attack the vessel, he 
ordered the sailors to be upon their guard. He 
hoped that the commander of the men would come 
on board, in which case he resolved to detain him 
as a hostage; but the Portuguese not daring to 
advance beyond a certain distance, he demanded 
the reason of their committing such an outrage 
upon his men, who had gone on shore upon the 
faith of a safe conduct ; and let them know, that 
the king of Portugal would certainly be offended 
at this act of hostility, committed against the sub- 
jects of their catholic majesties, with whom he 
was in alliance. To this the Portuguese captain 
answered, that what they had done was by the 
king's express orders; which giving Columbus 
reason to imagine, that there was a breach between 
the two crowns, he called all his people to bear 
witness to what they heard, and again directed his 
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discourse to the Portuguese, and swore, that he- 
would never quit his ship until he had seized a 
hundred Portuguese, and destroyed the whole island. 
He now returned to the port he had left ; but the 
next daj, the wind increasing, he lost his anchors, 
and was obliged to stand out to sea, towards the 
island of St. Michael, though not without being 
exposed to great danger, from his haying onlj 
three able seamen on board, the rest being lands- 
men, Indians and boys. The weather being mild, 
the next daj he endeavoured to recover the island 
of St. Mary, which he reached on the !2Ist; and, 
soon after his arrival, a boat was sent to him, with 
five men and a notary, who, in the governor's 
name, desired to know whence the ship came, and 
whether he had really the king of Spain's commis* 
sioii. Being satisfied in these particulars, thej re- 
turned, and caused the Spaniards to be released; 
for the king of Portugal had sent orders to all his 
governors, to secure the admiral's person; but as 
this scheme did not succeed, on account of Cojum- 
bus's staying on board, it was thought proper to 
dismiss the prisoners. The admiral, having re- 
covered his men, departed from the island of St. 
Mary on the S4th of February, with a very favour- 
able wind ; but on the Sd of March he was exposed 
to another tempest, during which his sails were 
split, and he narrowly escaped being wrecked on 
the Rock of Lisbon, which they accidentally dis- 
covered at midnight ; but having weathered it with 
great difficulty, he was the next day obliged to 
come to an anchor in the river Tagus, on which he 
immediately sent an express by land to their catholic 
majesties, "with the news of his arrival, and another 
to the king of Portugal, to desire leave to cast 
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anchor before the city, as he did not think himself 
safe in his present station. 

On the 5th of March, the master of a guard-ship, 
vrith a boat filled with armed men, came up to 
Columbus, and ordered him to give an account of 
himself to the king's officers, as was customary with 
all the vessels that entered the river. To this Colum- 
bus replied, that he was the admiral of the king 
of Spain, and would not degrade himself so far as 
to send the most inconsiderable person on board his 
ship on such an errand. The Portuguese, finding 
him resolute, desired to see the king's letter, which 
being complied with, thej returned to their ship, 
and made a proper report to Alvaro d' Acunha, who 
soon after came on board Columbus's ship, attended 
with fifes, drums and trumpets, and congratulated 
him on his return with manj expressions of friend- 
ship. The nature of Columbus's vojage was no 
sooner known at Lisbon, than the people were filled 
with the utmost curiositj to see the Indians, and 
to learn the particulars of his amazing discovery ; 
the whole river was, therefore, seen covered with 
boats filled with people, some of whom praised God 
for Columbus's success, while others lamented the 
hard fate of their nation, which had lost such a prize 
through the incredulity or avarice of their king. 

His majesty having received the admiral's letter, 
gave orders for his being presented with all kinds 
of refreshments and necessaries gratis; and, at the 
same time, wrote to him to congratulate him on his 
happy return, and to let him know, that he desired 
to see him before he left his dominions. Columbus 
at first doubted whether he ought to accept this 
invitation ; but considering that Spain and Portugal 
were at peace, and that he had been already treated 
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bj the king with uncommon respect, he resolved to 
wait on his Portuguese majesty, who then resided 
at Val Paraiso, nine leagues from Lisbon : he there- 
fore set out on Saturdaj the 9th of March, when 
the king ordered his whole court to go out and 
meet him. Columbus being conducted into the 
rojal presence, his majestj insisted on his putting 
on his cap ; and, being seated in his presence, he 
heard, with seeming pleasure, the particulars of the 
YOjage, and offered to supply him with every thing 
he desired; jet observed, that as Columbus was be^ 
fore in his service, the conquest pf right belonged 
to him ; but the admiral gave his reasons for being 
of a contrary opinion : to which the king replied, 
that ^' it was very well, and he did not doubt but 
that justice would be done." 

Columbus having staid all Sunday and part of 
Monday, took his le^ve, after hi« majesty had in 
vain attempted, by very considerable offers, to rcr- 
engage him in his service. On his return, he was 
attended by many persons of rank ; and passing by 
a monastery in which was the queen, her majesty 
desired to see him, and received his visit in a re- 
spectful manner. The same night a gentleman 
arrived from the king, to inform him,, that if he 
chose to go to Castile by land, he would accompany 
him, and provide him with ^commodations on the 
road, as far as the frontiers pf Portugal. This ofier 
he declined with suitable acknowledgments, and 
setting sail on Wednesday the 13th of March, 1493« 
arrived on the Friday following at Saltes, and came 
to an anchor in the port of Palos, whence he had 
departed on the 3d of August in the preceding year. 

Columbus was received on his landing by all the 
people in procession, giving thanks to God for his 
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success, which it wm hoped would greatlj redound 
to the spreading of Christiianitj, and the advantage 
of their catholic majesties. Pinzonhad already ar* 
rived in Galicia, and had resolved to carry in per- 
son the agreeable news of the discovery to court, 
when he received orders which forbade his coming 
without the admiral under whose command he had 
been sent on the expedition ; and this mortifying 
disappointment made such an impression upon him, 
that he immediately fell sick, and, returning to the 
place of his birth, in a few days after died of grief 
and vexation. 

In the mean time Columbus set out for Seville, 
on his way to Barcelona, where their majesties then 
resided, and the roads were crowded with people of 
all ranks, who flocked to see him and the Indians 
in his train. He arrived at Barcelona about the 
middle of April, and was received by the whole 
court and city in the most solemn manner. The 
streets could not contain the multitudes that pressed 
to see him, with the Indians and curiosities he 
brought, which were cahied uncovered. Their ma- 
jesties, to do him honour, ordered the royal throne 
to be placed in public, on which they seated them- 
selves with prince John, under a canopy of cloth 
of gold. The admiral was introduced by several 
gentlemen, and, on his approaching the throne, the 
king rose up, and gave him his hand to kiss, when 
G)lumbus kneeling, his majesty desired him to rise, 
ordered a chsur to be brought him, and made him 
sit by his side, Columbus then gave an account of 
his voyage, his discoveries, and his hopes of finding 
still more extensive and important countries; showed 
them the Indians, as they appeared in their native 
countries, and gave them a specimen of every thing 
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he had brought from the new world. When he had 
done speaking, their majesties rose, and kneeling 
down with their hands lifted up, and with tears in 
their ejes, returned thanks to God, which was im- 
mediately followed by the choristers of the chapel, 
singing the Te Deum. 

In short, Columbus was treated as a grandee of 
the first rank, who had performed the most impor- 
tant services for the country, and when the king 
rode about Barcelona, he would have him conf tantlj 
bj his side ; an honour which had been conferred 
upon none but princes of the blood. He was also 
gratified with new patents, which confirmed and 
enlarged the privileges he had before obtained. 
The more his discoveries were canvassed bj the 
council, the more important thej appeared, and 
therefore their catholic majesties not only agreed 
that hiS should continue them, but dispatched an 
ambassador to pope Alexander VI. to desire him to 
exert his apostolic authority in their favour, and 
to grant them an exclusive title tfi the countries 
that had been, or should be discovered. The pope 
complied with this request, and drawing a line from 
pole to pole, at the distance of a hundred leagues 
westward from the Azores, or from the Cape de 
Yerd islands, bestowed on their catholic majesties 
the dominions of all sovereigns and states in that 
extensive part <^ the globe. 
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CHAP. II. 

Colombiis's second TOjage. He sails with a more namerous fleet, 
arrives at the Caribbee Islands, and discorers Dominica, 
Marigalante and Gaadaloupe. He thence proceeds to sereral 
other islands, and, arrifing at Hispaniola, finds the colony 
mined. After re-establishing the colony, he discoT(*rs Ja- 
maica; meets with a mnltitnde of islands, which he names the 
Queen's Garden; steers along the coast of Cuba, and refnrns 
to Hispaniola, where he finds every thing in great confusion ; 
but having made new regulations for the security of the S€t. 
tiement, he sails for Spain. 

IN a little time such measures were taken for 
Columbus's second expedition, that seventeen ves-- 
sels were fitted out for farther discoveries, and the 
settlement of colonies. The thirst of gold, and the 
success of the first vojage, drew together such a 
multitude of volunteers, that a great number was 
rejected, the admiral resolving to take no more 
than fifteen hundred persons, amongst whom there 
were manj artificers and labourers. 

Columbus having provided all kinds of utensils, 
with a large stock of trifles most agreeable to the 
Indians, and having taken on board cows, horses, 
asses, and other animals for breeding in the new 
plantations, with the seeds of plants, trees, and all 
kinds of grain, he sailed from the road of Cadiz on 
the 25th of September, 1493, and stood south-west 
for the Canary islands. He arrived at the Grand 
Canaria on the 2d of October, and on the 5th an* 
chored at Gomera, where he took in water, wood 
and cattle, and in particular eight sows, from which 
were produced all the swine now in the West Indies. * 

* They rsceired the name of West Indies from Columbus^i 
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On the 7tli he continued his Tojage for the 
Indies, after haying delivered his orders sealed np, 
"which were not to be opened unless the fleet should 
be separated bj stress of weather. Thej now ran 
four hundred leagues west of the Canaries, with- 
out meeting with anj of those weeds which thej 
had seen in their first voyage. 

On the 2d of November, Columbus perceived a 
high mountainous island, which he named Domi- 
nica,* from its being discovered on a Sundaj. Three 
other islands were discovered much about the same 
time, when the people, assembling on the poop, re- 
turned thanks to God for their wonderful success, 
in having sailed near eight hundred leagues in 
the space of twentj dajs. The admiral, finding no 
convenient place for anchoring on the east side of 
Dominica, stood over to another island, which he 
called Marigalante, after his own ship, and having 
landed, he, with the usual solemnity, took posses- 
sion of it for their catholic majesties, as he had 
before done with respect to all the other islands he 
had discovered. 

On the 4th of November he sailed to another 
considerable island, which he named St. Mary of 
Guadaloupe,f in consequence of a promise he had 
made to the friars belonging to a convent of that 
name. He there perceived a very high rock^ 
which terminated in a point, whence gushed 
a laige torrent of water, which fell with a pro- 
digious noise. Here he landed some men, who 

tailing to tbem by the west, and expecting to find the spices at 
that time brought from the East by the way of the Red Sea. 

* Dominica is now subject to England, but is very little 
cultivated. 

f This is one of the largest of the Caribbee Islands. 
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went to a town^ which, at their approach, was 
ahandoaed bjr all the iiJiabitants, except some of 
the children, to whose arms the Spaniards tied a 
few baubles, as a mark of friendship. Thej here 
found geese like those of Europe, a great number 
of laige parrots and other birds, pompions, ananas, 
or pine-apples, of exquisite taste and flavour : thejr 
also found bows and arrows, cotton, and several 
other things, which they left behind them, in order 
to give the owners a good opinion of their manners. 
The next daj the admiral sent two boats on shore, 
with orders, if possible, to take a few of the natives, 
fix>m whom he might obtain some important infor- 
mation; and these returned with two joung men, 
who hj their signs let him know that thej were 
bom in another island, and were taken prisoners bj 
those of Guadaloupe, who were called Caribbees. 
The boats again going on shore for some of the 
men thej had left, found six women who liad fled 
to them, and desired to be carried on board, which 
being done, the admiral gave them bells and beads, 
and then dismissed them, though bj their signs 
thej showed an ardent desire to staj; but thej were 
no sooner landed than the Caribbees robbed them of 
their ornaments in the verj sight of the Spaniards. 
The next time the boat's crew landed, these poor 
creatures leapt into the boat, and, bj the most ex- 
pressive gestures, implored protection from the 
ciueltj of the islanders, who, thej signified, had 
kept their husbands in slaver j. This information 
occasioned their being brought to the admiral, 
whom thej gave to understand, that towards the 
south, there were manj islands, and a large conti- 
nent. Columbus would have immediatelj left Gua- 
daloupe, bad he not been informed, that the cap- 
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« 

tain of one of his ships had, without liis permission, 
landed with eight men before it was light, and was 
not jet returned ; he therefore sent several of his 
people on shore with trumpets |and muskets, the 
noise of which might be heard through the woods ; 
and this search proving fruitless, he sent another 
detachment of fortj men, commanded bj a captain> 
with orders to proceed through the countrj, and 
make observations on its productions. Thej found 
abundance of cotton, some trees, which in taste and 
smell resembled cinnamon, frankincense, ginger^ 
Sanders, aloes and mastic. They likewise saw night- 
ingales, daws, partridges, geese, herons, kites and 
falcons. While they were thus employed, the strag- 
glers returned of their own accord, when Colum- 
bus ordered their captain to be put in irons, and 
punished the rest bj shortening their allowance of 
provisions. The admiral himself then landing, 
found great quantities of cotton, spun and mspun, 
with many human skulls and bones hung up in 
baskets; and observed that the natives were better 
accommodated with lodging, provisions, and other 
necessaries of life, than those of the Other islands 
he had before discovered. 

On the lOth of November, the admiral weighed 
anchor, and sailing with his whole fleet towards 
the north-west, in search of Hispaniola, passed an 
island, to which, on account of its height, he gave 
the name of Montserat ; and having passed by St. 
Mary Redonda, and St. Maria la Antigua,f he dis- 
covered several other islands, near one of which he 

* This islaad, which is one of the snallest of the Caribbees, 
is now subject to the English. 

f Now called Antigaa. This island, which is twenty miles 
long, and near as many broad, is also subject to England. Its 
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cast anchw, and called it St. Martin. His people 
here seized four men and three children, but as 
the boat was putting off with them from shore, they 
met with a canoe in which were four men and one 
woman, who finding it impossible to escape, put 
themselves in a posture of defence, when the woman 
shot an arrow with such force and dexteritj, that 
it passed through a strong target; but the Spaniards, 
endeayouring to board them, overset the canoe, on 
which the Indians betook themselves to swimming, 
and one of them used his bow and arrow in the 
water, with the same dexterity as if he had been 
4m dij land. 

The admiral again setting sail, continued his 
course west-north-west, leaving to the northward 
above fiftj islands, the largest iif which he called 
St. Ursula, and the others the Eleven Thousand 
Virgins. He then came to an island to which he 
gave the name of St. John Baptist, and having 
anchored in a baj on the west side of it, his men 
caught several kinds offish, as skate, soles, pilchards 
and shads ; and also* saw falcons, and some shrubs 
resembling wild vines. Some of the men after- 
wards landed, when tbej perceived several houses 
with a square in their front, from which was a 
spacious road down to the sea, flanked on both 
sides with towers made of cane, the tops of which 
were curiously interwoven with greens, and at the 
end of the road next the sea was raised a loftj gal- 
lery or balcony, capable of containing ten or twelve 
persons. 

On the 21st, the admiral arrived in the bay of 

chief produce is sugar; but as it has the misfortune to have iio 
broolcs or rivers, the inhabitants save the raiu-water in cisterns 
and reserroirs. 
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Samana^ on the north side of Hispaniola, and imme- 
diatelj sent on chore one of the Indians, a natiye 
of that part of the countrj, whom he had carried 
into Spain, and who, being converted to the Chris* 
tian faith, undertook for the submission of all hit 
countr^en. 

The admiral, continuing Us vojage to the town 
of the Nativitj, was visited at Cape Angel bj som^ 
Indians, who came on board to barter their com- 
modities for those of the Christians, and, coming 
to an anchor in the port of Monte Christo, some of 
his people were sent on shore in a boat, when, to 
their great surprise, thej saw at a small distance the 
bodies of two men, with a rope about their necks, 
made of a kind of broom, and their arms extended 
upon a piece of wood, in the form of a cross ; but 
though thej could not discern whether thej were 
Europeans or Indians^ the^ considered this as an 
ill omen. 

The next daj, which was the 26th, the admiral 
sent several persons on shore in different places, 
when manj of the Indians went to them with great 
confidence and appearance of friendship, and pro- 
nounced several Spanish words they had learned 
from the settlers, which eased the admiral of the 
apprehensions he had begun to conceive, judging, 
that thej would not have behaved with such freedom 
and unconcern, had thej been conscious of their 
having injured tlie men he had left behind him; 
but the next daj put an end to his doubts; for, on 
his anchoring near the town of the Nativitj, some 
Indians in a canoe came to the fleet, inquiring for 
the admiral, but refused to come on board until 
thej saw him. From them he learned, that some 
of the Christians left there died of distempers, and 
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the rest were separated and gone to other countries; 
tmt though Columbus suspected foul plaj, he con* 
cealed his suspicions, and the same evening dis- 
missed the messengers, with a present of baubles 
made of tin, and other trifles, for the cacique Guaca* 
nagari and themselves. 

The next morning G>lumbus landed, when, to 
his great concern, he saw nothing but ruin and 
desolation; the houses and forts were burned, and 
nothing left belonging to the Christians but a few 
ragged clothes, and things of no value. As he had 
mrdered the Spaniards, at his leaving them, if anj 
thing happened, to throw the gold into a well he 
had made in the fort, he caused that well to be 
cleansed ; but no gold was to be found there : he 
floon after found the bodies of eleven Spaniards^ 
who seemed to have been dead about a month. 
However, while he was ruminating on this event 
with a mind filled with resentment and sorrow, he 
was visited bj the cacique Guacanagari's brother, 
who came attended bj some Indians, that learned 
to talk a little Spifnish, and bj whom he was in- 
formed, that he had scarcely set sail, when those 
he had left behind began to quarrel among them* 
selves, every man endeavouring to amass all the 
gold he could obtain, and to take as manj wives 
from the natives, as his unbounded appetite de- 
manded. That Escovedo and Peter Gutieres, 
having killed one of the men, named James, had, 
with nine others, retired with their women to 
Caunabo, a cacique, who was lord of the mines, 
and who put them all to death ; after which that 
cacique came, attended bj a great number of men, 
to destroy the town, where there were onlj James 
d'Arana and ten of his men, who had remained 
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with him to guard the fort, the rest having dkpetui 
themselyes about the island « Caunabo, who cam^ 
upon them in the night, instaatlj set fire to the 
houses where these eleven Spaniards lived with 
their w<Hnen; on which thej fled into the sea, where 
eight of them peri^^d, and the other three were 
slain on shore, while Guacanagari endeavoured to 
revenge tlie Spaniards, bj making war on Cannabo, 
but was put to flight, after his having received a 
dangerous wound, which confined him to his house, 
and prevented him WMting on the admiral. 

This account perfectly agreed with the intelli-^ 
gence received from some Spaniards, who had been 
sent up the country, and had visited the wounded 
cacique at his own house, who greatlj desired to 
see Columbus. The next daj, therefore, the admiral 
paid him a visit, and was received vrith the utmost 
cordialitj and concern for what had happened. 
Guacanagari repeated the melancholj story with 
all the marks of unfeigned sorrow, and, at the same 
time, showed his own wound, and those of his men, 
which thej had received in defence of the Chris- 
tians, and which plainly appeared to have been 
made with wooden swords, and arrows pointed with 
fish-bones, and not with any European weapons. 
The compliments of condolence being passed, the 
cacique presented the admiral with eight strings of 
small beads, composed of red, green and white 
stones, a string of gold beads, a crown of the same 
metal, and three small calabashes full of gold dust, 
which weighed about thirty-4wo ounces. In return 
for these valuable presents, the admiral gave him a 
variety of baubles, which might be worth about 
three reals, or twenty-pence. Though the cacique 
was extremely iU, he insisted on attending his guest 
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to tile fleet, vAitre he was courteouslj entertained, 
and mnch pleased at the sight of the horses, of 
which the Spaniards had before given him an ac- 
count. The cacique was afterwards instructed in 
the nrfsteries of the Christian religion, which he 
was at first unwilling to embrace. 

Columbus being disgusted at a spot which had 
been the scene of so manj disasters, and knowing 
that there were better and more commodious placet 
in the istand for a settlement, sailed on the 7th of 
December with the whole fleet to the eastward, 
and cast anchor before an Indian town^ where he 
lesohred to plant a colonj. With this view the 
people designed for settlers were landed, with pro- 
visions and proper utensils, in a plain, where he 
built a town, to which he gaye the name of Isa- 
bella, in honour of the queen. It was convenient]/ 
situated near a rock, wherea fort might be erected; 
the harbour was spacious, and at the distance of a 
iK>WHBfaot ran an excellent river, from whence canals 
^ght be easilj cut through the midst of the place; 
«nd bejond it laj an open plain, from which, the 
Indians s^d, the mines of Cebao were not for 
distant. 

'From the 1 1th of December to the 19th of March 
mthe following jear, 1494, Columbus was emplojed 
in completing this new settlement; and having at 
leng^ regulated the afiairs of the town, he dis- 
patched Alonzo de Hojeda, with fifteen men, in 
search of the gold mines, and on the 3d of Febru- 
ary, «ent twelve of his ships back to Castile, with a 
letter of their catholic majesties, in which he gave 
a rerj particular account of whatever had happened 
since his arrival in the West Indies. 

Hojeda soon after returned from this expedition. 
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and Informed the admiral, that on the second daj 
after he set out from Isabella^ he laj at the pass of 
an almost inaccessible mountain, and afterwards, 
at the distance of every lea^e, found caciques, bj 
whom he was hospitablj entertained ; but continu- 
ing his journey, he arrived on the sixth day at the 
place called the Mines of Cebao^ where he saw the 
Indians picking up gold out of a small river, as 
they did from many others in the same province. 
This information was highly agreeable to the ad- 
miral, who was just recovered from a fit of sick- 
ness occasioned by fatigue ; and, on the 12th of 
March, having caused all the ammunition belong*- 
ing to the other ships to be put on board his own, 
he left a strong guard in the two ships and two 
caravels, and set out from Isabella for Cebao, at- 
tended by all the rest of his people, some of whom 
were on horseback, and others on foot. 

The admiral took this precaution of secnring the 
ships, in consequence of his having detected a con- 
spiracy, headed by one Bernardo de Pisa, who had 
embarked from Spain in quality of comptroller to 
their catholic majesties. This person had taken 
the opportunity of the admiral's illness, to tamper 
'irith some of the men, who being disappointed of 
the gold they expected to find without the least 
trouble, and dissatisfied with the regulations of the 
new settlements, readily joined with him in the 
design of revolting from the admiral, and seizing 
the ships, in order to return to Spain ; but this mu- 
tiny being discovered, the admiral caused the ring- 
leader to be secured, till he could have an oppor- 
tunity of sending him home to take his trial. 

Columbus, in order to fill the Indians with the 
greater awe and respect, made his men march in 
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M^ular order throiigh the Tillages, with tmmpetd 
Bounding, and colours fljing. He marched along 
the banks of the river which runs bj Isabella, and 
crossing another riyer, laj in a pleasant plain which 
extended to the foot of a high and crag^ rock, 
which formed a pass. The next daj j^e entered a 
spacious plain, in which he travelled five leagues, 
and spent the night near a broad river, which the 
men crossed on floats and in canoes. This, which 
he called the River of Canes, falls into the sea at 
Monte Christo. In his march he passed by manj 
Indian towns, composed of round thatched houses, 
the doors of which were so low, that no person could 
enter them without stooping down. The inhabit* 
tants seemed to have verj little notion of private 
property; for the Indians, who attended the Spa- 
niards f^om Isabella, freelj entered the houses, and 
took what thej liked, without giving the least 
offence to the former possessors, while the latter 
attempted to take what thej liked from the Spa- 
niards, and seemed surprised at meeting with |t re<* 
pulse. The waj was agreeably diversified with 
mountains covered with vnld vines, and fruit-trees 
of various sorts. 

On the 14th of March, Columbus set forward 
from the River of Canes, and, at the distance of a 
leagne and a half, arrived at the banks of another 
river, which he named the Golden River, from 
their gathering here some grains of that metal. 
Having passed it with some difflcultj, he proceeded 
to a large town, where he found that many of the 
inhabitants had fled to the mountains, and the rest 
barred their doors against him with canes; and 
having passed by another river, and several toi^^ns, 
barricadoed againat him in the same manner, he 
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entered the province of Cebto, whichi tlioug'h 
rough and stonj^ yielded plenty of grastf, and in 
watered bj several rivers, vrhich abound vnth gold 
washed down from the mountains; but though this 
is a verj large province, it has few or no trees, ex- 
cept some pine and palm-trees, which grow on the 
banks of the rivers. 

In this country he caused a fort to be erected, in 
a very strong, though pleasant situation, to com- 
mand the country about the mines, and protect the 
Spanish adventurers. This fort, which viras built of 
timber and clay, was of sufficient strength to with^ 
stand the attack of any number of Indians, and 
having placed a garrison in it of sixty men, among 
whom were workmen of several sorts, to finish and 
repair the works, he set out on his return, and was 
taet by considerable numbers of the natives, who 
came to sell their provisions, which chiefly consisted 
Of a kind of bread and garlick. On the 29th of 
March he arrived at his new colony of Isabella, 
where he found melons already fit to eat, though 
the seed had not been above two months in the 
ground ; and a wild vine of that country being 
pruned, produced large and excellent grapes; some 
wheat, which had been sown in the latter end of 
January, already produced ears fit to gather; vetchea 
produced a ripe crop (^ a much larger sort than 
those they had sown, vnthin twenty-five days; 
sugar-canes, and the stones of fruit, sprouted out 
in seven days; vine-branches produced leaves in the 
same time, and yielded green grapes in tvnenty-fi ve 
days. Columbus had therefore great reason to be 
pleased with the soil and climate, and particularly 
with the water, which was extremely pure, cool, 
ind palatable. 
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On the 1st of April, a mesnenger arrived at Isa^ 
bella from the new fort, to which he had given thf 
Bame of the caatle of St. ThomaB, vidth advice that 
the cacique Caunaho was preparing to attack it. 
Columbus wa0 but little concerned at this news, a« 
he knew that he had nothing to apprehend fronn 
the natives, who were under great apprehensions 
at the sight of his horses ; jet as he intended to go 
to sea with three caravels, in order to discover thf 
continent, he thought it necessarj to leave every 
thing in tranquillitj behind him^ and therefore sent 
a reinforcement to the fort of seventj men ; part of 
whom were to be emplojed in making the road 
more passable, and in searching for the fords of 
the rivers. In the mean time he compleated hi^ 
tovni, which was supplied with river-water bj a 
canal, and he erected a water-mill, for grinding 
wheat ; but as his people were not accustomed to 
the food of the natives, and provisions began to 
fail, he resolved to send the superfluous mouths te 
Spain. This step he thought histiself obliged to 
take, from his finding that the climate disagreed 
with manj of tlie people, who were in a sicklj and 
languishing condition. As for those who enjo/ed 
health, and were not absolutely necessary in the 
town, thej were tent to traverse the island, in order 
to observe itB situation, and accustom themselves 
to the Indian diet. These were commanded bj 
Hojeda, who had orders to march to Cebao^ and 
deliver up the command of these men to Peter 
Margarite, who was to conduct them round the 
island, while the former commanded the fort of 
3t. Thomas. 

On the 99th of April, Hojeda with his partj, 
whKb cpnswted of above four hundred men, left 
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Isabella, and having crossed the River del Oro, or 
the Gold River, seized a caciqae and his brother, 
whom he sent in irons to the admiral. This caciqne 
had accommodated the Spaniards with five Indians 
to carry their clothes over a river, but when in the 
mid^ thej turned back, and ran awaj with the 
baggage, while the cacique, instead of punishing 
them, converted what thej had taken to his own 
use. Another cacique, who dwelt bejond the river, 
reljdng on the service he had done to the Chris* 
tians, went with the prisoners to Isabella, to inters 
cede in their behalf. Columbus entertained him 
verj kindlj; but, to heighten the fttvour he in- 
tended to grant, ordered the cacique and his bro^ 
ther to be put to death ; at which the friendly ca*-. 
eique shed a flood of tears, and earnestly begged 
that their lives might be spared ; whereupon the 
admiral instantly forgave them. These were no 
sooner released, than a Spaniard, on horseback, 
who had just arrived from fort St. Thomas, told the 
admiral, that, in his w^y through the town helong<> 
ing to the cacique who ha4 been his prisoner, he 
had rescued four Spaniards, whom the Indians had 
taken by way of reprisal, and chased above four 
hundred persons, who fled at the sight of his horse, 
The admiral, being now resolved to discover the 
continent,* appointed a council to govern the 

* It is worthy Qf reaiarjc, i\i2^i ^hile Colnmbos was tho^ 
settling the affairs of Hispaniola, John Cabot, (a qtizeo of 
Venice, who liTed at Bristol,) and his son Sebastian, saile^ 
from the last mentioned city on discoferies; saw the continent 
of Newfoundland, to which they ga?e the n^me of Prima Vista, 
or First.6eeii; and, on the 34th of June, the sa(ne year, 1404, 
went on shore on an island, which they called St. John*s, fron^ 
Its being discovered on St. John's day. John Cabot, on ht^ 
f^Uiru to {iogland^ reporteclj that this island was barren; Unl 
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idaiid in his absence^ consisting of his brother 
IMego, and five other persons. He then sailed 
with three ships to Cnba^ and running along the 
south side of that island, entered a large baj, which 
he called Puerto Grande, from its extent and depth 
of water. While he continued his course along 
the coast, a great number of Indians came, in their 
canoes, with presents of bread, water and fish ; in 
return for which he gave them a few bells, beads, 
and other trifles. 

On the 5th €i Majhe reached Jamaica,* where, 
he had been told, there was great plenty of gold. 
On casting anchor at that island, he thought it the 
most beautiful of anj he had jet seen ; and a sur* 
prising multitude of the natives came, in canoes of 
difierent sizes, to exchange provisions for tojs. 
The next day he coasted along the island ; but 
sending out his boat to sound the mouths of the 
harbours, they were 90on surrounded with canoes 
filled with armed men, who seemed resolved to 
prevent their landing. However, the Spaniards 
being determjined to enter Puerto Bueno, saluted 

that the ses near the coast abounded with fish ; that the people 
wore bear.skiu clothes, and were armed with bows, arrows, 
pikes, wooden clubs, darts and slings; and, upon this report, 
lie obtained a patent for makin^^ discoreries ; but this gentleman 
dying ioon after, king Uenry VII. granted a new patent to his 
ton Sebastian, who set sail on the 4th of May, 1407, before 
G>Inmbus began his third voyage. Sebastian sailed as high as 
60^ 30' north latitude ; proceeding from thence into the soqfh 
latitode 5(f , and from thence ran down to 38* along the coast 
of the contiaeot of America, which, he expressly says, was after, 
wards called Florida, where provisions growing short, he sailed 
back, touched at Newfoundland, and returned to England. 

* The reader will find an accurate description of the present 
State of Jamaica, in our account of the discoveries and settle, 
fi^tji Qf tha £p(Usli« 
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them with mch a (light of arrowsj that, several of 
them being wounded, the rert ioatantlj retired. In 
that port the admiral repaired his ships, and after- 
wards sailed back to Cuba, with a firm resolution 
to know whether it was an island or a continent. 
The same daj a joung Indian of Jamaica, coming 
on board, begged to accompanj Columbus to Spain, 
and though manj of his kindred intreated him, with 
tears in their ejes, to return, he persisted in his 
resolution, and the admiral gay^ orders that he 
^hould be treated with the utmost ciyilitj. 

Ofi the 15th he reached the point of Cuba, which 
he named Cabo de Santo Cruz, or Cape Holj Cross ; 
but, as he coasted along, was overtaken bj a ter- 
rible storm of thunder and lightning, while dan* 
gerouslj entangled amongst the currents and flats, 
which hindered him from taking in his sails. He 
found the sea, to the north and north-wast of that 
island, covered with a prodigious number of small, 
low and sandj islands, some of which scarcely ap-^ 
peared above the surface of the water, and ecmse- 
queutlj reudered the navigation very hazardous^ 
However, the nearer the j sailed to Cuba, the higher 
and pleasanter these little islands appeared ; and, 
it being a matter of di£Gicultj, and of no advantage, 
to give a name to each of them, he stiled them all, 
in general, the Queen's Garden. The next day 
these islands seemed to multiply on all sides, so that 
thej reckoned one hundred and sixtj of them, 
parted from each other by navigable channeLff 
through which the ships sailed. In some of them 
thej saw a great number of cranes, that were as 
red as scarlet, abundance of turtles, and an infinite 
number of small singing birds ; and, what appeared 
still more extraordinary, the air was as sweet as if 
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it had been imptegiiftted with the richest perfutnei* 
On the 33d of Maj, Columbnd landed in an 
Mand somewhat Ingget than the rest; which ha 
called St. Mary's; but, entering a town, all the in- 
habltaiits fled; when the Spaniards foand nothing 
but fish in their houses, which was all the food those 
people lived upon, and some dogs, resembling mas- 
tiffs, that lived on the same food. He then direct- 
ed his course north-east, where he was still bewil- 
dered bj an astonishing number of flats and islands; 
and, notwithstanding all his precautions, the ship 
was often aground, whioh obliged him to relinquish 
his design of sailing east about. 

On the 13th of June, Columbus, perceiving that 
the coast of Cuba ran far west, and that there 
would be the greatest difficultj in sailing that waj, 
resolved to return to the town he had built at His- 
paniola; but, being in want of wood and water, he 
anchored at Evangelista, an island of about thirt/ 
leagnes in compass, and having provided the ships 
witii what thej wanted, directed his course to the 
south; but after having sailed a few leagues through 
a channel which seemed to be the clearest, found 
himself embajed, and nearlj destitute of provisions. 
However, having returned as he entered, he sailed 
towards some islands to the north-west^ near which 
the sea seemed to be of different colours, owing, 
fai all probability, to the shallow water, and the 
nature of the bottom seen through it. Soon after 
his ship ran aground so fast, that she could not be 
got off without great difficulty and danger ; but 
thia was at last effected, and, after many difficul- 
ties, he escaped from these shoals and islands, and 
arrived again at Cuba. 

On the 7th of July, landing to hear mass, he waa 
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visited bj an old cacique, who appeared Tei7 attend' 
tive, and afterwards signified his belief of the ex- 
istence of a Supreme Being, who rewards virtue and 
punishes vice in a fiiture state. 

On the 16th of Julj, as Columbus was steering 
towards Cape Cruz, in the island of Cuba, he was 
surprised with such a violent storm, that the ships 
were almost overset before the sails could be furled, 
and thej shipped so much water, that the men were 
scarcelj able to keep them clear bj pumping ; for 
his men were rendered extremeljr weak bj fatigue 
and want of provisions, thf ir allowance being onljr 
a pound of biscuit, and lia)f a pint of wine a daj, 
unless thej happened to catch fish. This allowance 
the admiral himself did not exceed. However, at 
his arrival at Cape Cruz, he was civillj entertained 
bj the Indians, who supplied him with bread of 
grated roots, plenty of fish, and great quantities of 
delicious fruit. 

Columbus now stood over to Jamaica, and, coast- 
ing along to the westward, found that part of the 
island full of excellent harbours, and abounding 
with inhabitants. He then made the south side of 
Hispaniola, where having lost sight of two of the 
ships that were under his command, he cast anchor at 
a small island. Here the seamen killed eight seals, 
that laj asleep on the shore, and took great num- 
bers of pigeons and other birds, which, being unac- 
customed to the human species, stood still while 
thej were knocked down with staves. 

Six dajs after, the admiral, being joined bj the 
ships that were missing, proceeded on his vojage, 
and coasted along Hispaniola, which exhibited the 
prospect of a delightful plain, extending a mile 
from the sea, and so populous, that, for a league 
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togeilieT, it seemed to be one continued town, in 
the neighbourhood of which was a lake fiye leagues 
in length. Here the natives came on board in their 
eanoes^ and told the admiral, that thej had been 
visited bj some Spaniards from Isabella, where all 
was well; when, being greatlj pleased with this 
information, he immediatelj dispatched nine men 
across the island, with the news of his safe return, 
while he and his ship continued sailing along the 
coast to the eastward. In this course he sent the 
boats ashore for water, near a great town, from 
which the Indians came to oppose their landing, 
with boats and poisoned arrows. But, as soon as 
the boats reached the shore, thej civilly laid down 
their arms, asked for the admiral, and carried him 
provisions. Near this place thej saw a large fish 
of the size of a nuddling whale. It bore its head, 
which was of the size of a pipe or butt, above 
water; and^ had a long tail like that of a tunnj- 
fish, and two large fins on the sides. From this, 
and other {concurring circumstances, the admiral 
prognosticated a change of weather ; and seeking 
some place where he might ride secure, cast anchor 
under a little island, called, bj the Spaniards, Saona. 
He then observed an eclipse of the moon, which 
was followed bj a tempest that lasted several dajs, 
during which he was under the greatest appre- 
hensions on account of the other vessels which 
could not get in. However, the/ weathered the 
storm, and joined the admiral, who continued his 
vojage, but was soon after seized with a lethargy, 
which deprived him of his senses and memorj. On 
this account it was agreed to sail directlj to Isa^ 
bella, where they arrived on the 39th of Septem* 
ber. The admiral^ on his landing, soon recovered 
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his health, though his weakness lasted several 
months. 

Columbus, on his aniyal, found his brother Bar-* 
tholomew at Isabella, and peraeived that the na* 
tives had taken up arms against the Spaniards. 
The admiral's joy was extreme at the sight of Bar- 
tholomew, who, returning to Spain from the court 
of England, where all his demands were granted, 
had been informed of his brother Christopher's 
success, hj Charles, king of France, who presented 
him with one hundred crowns to defraj the expence 
of his joumej. Upon this he made all the haste he 
could to overtake the admiral in Spain ; but before 
his arrival at Seville, Christopher had sailed on his 
second vojage; however, wiuting on their catholic 
majesties, he was received with honour, and or- 
dered to sail with three ships to the West Indies, 
to cany provisions to his brother, where he arrived 
while the admiral was gone upon the discovery 
of Cuba« 

Christopher Columbus now gave his brother Bar-^ 
tholomew the title of governor of the Indies, which 
their catholic majesties very much rescsited, al- 
ledging that he had no power to grant so high an 
office; but this difference was at length compro- 
mised, and his place confirmed under the title of 
adelantado, or lord -lieutenant of the Indies. 

Though Christopher Cohimbus rejoiced at hav- 
ing the company and assistance of his brother, he 
was immediately involved in great trouble and vex- 
ation, by the misconduct of Peter Margarite, who, 
instead of obeying his orders, by traversing the 
island with three hundred and sixty foot and four- 
teen horse, which had been left under his command^ 
had encamped in a large plain at ten leagues dis- 
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tuice from Isabella^ from whence he dispatched the 
aM>st insolent letters to the council ; but finding at 
length that he was unable to obtain the supreme 
command, and dreading the return of the admiral, 
who might punish him for his presumption, he, to- 
gether with father Bojle, who had been sent to 
convert the Indians, embarked on board one of 
the three ships that brought oyer Bartholomew, 
and with others of his partj returned to Spain, 
without assigning anj reason for his departure, or 
disposing of the men under his cmnmand; on which 
thej dispersed themselves through the countij, 
robbed the natives of their women and ejects, and 
eonunitted such outrages, as not onlj alienated the 
affection of the Indians from the Spaniards, butf 
induced them to laj schemes of revenge. A cacique, 
who had a large town^ attacking some small strag-r 
gling parties, killed ten of the Spaniards, and set 
fire to a house in which eleven of them were sick. 
Six of the Spaniards were killed in other parts of 
the island, and much greater mimbers woi|ld have 
perished, had it not been for the admiral's return, 
The Indians, indeed, might have easilj shaken off 
the Spanish joke, had thej but united in their own 
defence; for there were four principal caciques or 
kings, each of whom had seventj or eightj pettj 
lords under his subjection, who were obliged, when 
called upon, to assist in the wars, 

Columbus was verj uneasj at finding that the 
christians, bj their vices, had rendered themselves 
hated by the Indians, who could not bear their 
insolence and barbaritj, Guacanagari, indeed, 
continued a firm friend to the Spaniards, and visit-r 
ii^ the admiral at his return, declared, that so far 
from joining with his enemies, he had protected 
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and maintaiiied a hundred of his people ; bj vhicfa 
means he had incurred the displeasure of the other 
caciques : Bohechico hiad killed one of his women^ 
and another of them had been carried off bj Can- 
nafoo ; he therefore deared Columbus's assistance 
to recover the one, and to revenge the death of tha 
other. This the admiral readiljpromised* and some 
of tile natives, who had murdered his men, being 
punished vtith death, and ethers sent into Spain» 
Columbus and Guacanagari set out from Isabella^ 
to prosecute the war against the Indians, who were 
assembled to the number of one hundred thousand, 
while Columbus's forces consisted only of 20D foot, 
20 horse, 20 woIf-dogB, and a bodj of Indians, led 
bj the feithftil Guacanagari, 

Columbus being in sigtit of titie enemy on the 
aecond daj of his march, divided the little army 
under his command into two bodies ; one of vriiich 
he gave to his brother Bartholmnew, tfaat'bjBttack:* 
ing the enemy in two places at once, he might in- 
erease their terror and confusion. The Indians 
were immediately thrown into disorder by the dis- 
charge of the muskets and cross-bows, wh^i the 
Spaniards rushing upon them with their horses and 
dogs, so terrified them, that they were soon routed, 
many slain, and a great number taken prisoners, 
among whom was Caunabo, with all his wives and 
children, who confessed, that he had before killed 
twenty christians at the town of the Nativity, and 
that be intended to have acted in the same manner 
at Isabella, This confession, together with his 
being taken in arms, induced the admiral to send 
him and his whole family to Spain, where they 
might be treated as was most agreeable to their 
eathoUc majesties. 
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TUti vitiorj, and tlie captiTitj of Caunabo, so 
tmch intimidated the Indians, that, within the 
apace of a year, Columbufl, without an/ other 
engagement, reduced the whole island to obedience^ 
and imposed a quarterlj tribute to be paid the king 
aad ipieen of Spain; every iiUiabitant of Cebao 
bei]^ taxed at a certain quantitj of gold, and the 
rest at twentj-five pounds of cotton a head. Things 
being thus settled to the satisfaction of all parties^ 
the natives became so quiet and patnfic, that a singla 
Spaaaard might travel in safety over the whole 
island, and ever j where meet with a hospitable and 
friendlj reception. However, the diseases of the 
elimate, and change of diet, had reduced the colon/ 
of Isabella to less than one-third of the number 
that first settied there. 

The Spaniards, b/ conversing with the natives^ 
now becaase better acquainted with their manners 
and customs, and learned, amcmg other thtngs^ 
that the idands produced ebon/, cedar, long pepper^ 
ginger, frankincense, a great number of rnnlben/^ 
trees, and copper; 

In regard to religion, ever/ cacique had a de- 
tached temple set apart for ihe service of certain 
wooden idols, called cemies, before which the/ 
performed several ceremonies, and pra/ed with 
great devotion. In each of these temples was a 
round table, on which ]kj a certain kind of powder^ 
which, being laid on the head of tlie idol, the 
devotee snuffed it up throD^ a hollow cane, which 
consisted of two branches, at the same time repeat-* 
tug a kind of jargon, which seemed altogether un- 
intelligible, and, b/ this powder, he was imme* 
diatel/ intoxicated. These idols had different 
nemes^ and some were in much higher reputation 
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than others^ bo that a cemi of character was fre« 
quentlj stolen. The Indians carefollj concealed 
these ceremonies from the christians, whom thej 
would not suffer to enter the place of their dcTO^ 
tions. However, some Spaniards once rushed into 
a temple, at which the idol began to crj aloud in 
the Indian tongue: the Spaniards, however, soon 
comprehended, and discovered the trick hj kicking 
it down, when they perceived that it was supplied 
with a trunk, the farther end of which reached to 
a dark comer of the apartment, where a man laj 
concealed among boughs and leaves, and spoke 
what was dictated bj the cacique ; who, now find-? 
ing himself detected, eamestlj intreated the Spa^ 
niards not to communicate the discovery to his 
subjects, as it would render It impossible for him 
to keep them in obediencct 

Most of these princes had also three stones, which 
both they and their people devoutly worshipped ; 
one of which, they said, presided over the com and 
other grain, the other a^ected women in child-s 
birth, and the third had an influence on the 
weather, 

When a sick Indian was deemed past recovery, 
he was strangled, by order of the cacique, and was 
either burned, buried or embalmed, at the pleasure 
of his relations. Some, on being embowelled and 
dried, were laid in hammocks, with bread and water 
at their heads, and others deposited in a cave, for^ 
nished virith the same kind of provisions. It is 
observable, that Caunabo being questioned about 
a future state, said, that after death he should go 
to a certain vale, where he should find his parents 
and predecessors, and eat, drink, and enjoy all 
aensual pleasures in the highest perfection^ 
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But to return to Don Pedro Margarite and father 
Bojle, who, after haying thrown the island into 
eonfiifiion, had, as has been alreadj mentioned, de- 
serted their poets and returned to Spain. These 
persons united in speaking ill of the Indies, and 
misrepresented every action .of Columbus; their 
ttatements were also strengthened bj letters, written 
hj some of the malecontents, who had remained. 
Their catholic majesties thereupon sent John 
4g<uido, groom of the king's bed-chamber, with 
four ships laden with necessaries for the relief of 
the settlement, and instructions to observe what 
was doing in the island. 

Aguado having arrived at Isabella while the 
admiral was in a distant province, immediatelj 
commenced an investigation of the state of the 
colonj; interposed in its government, reproved 
the admiral's ministers, and some time after fol- 
lowed Columbus, attended bj a bodj of horse and 
foot. Columbus, haying received intelligence of 
these proceedings, returned to Isabella, and was 
received bj Aguado with the greatest disrespect. 
The people, thus encouraged, complained of Co- 
lumbus, that he had limited their provisions to a 
dailj allowance, out of the king's stores, of a por- 
ringer of wheat, and a slice of rustj bacon> or 
rotten cheese, with a few beans or Spanish peas ; 
and that thej were also compelled to work at the 
fortifications, the admiral's own house, and other 
structures. These complaints were favourably re- 
ceived, and Aguado promised that thej should be 
laid before their catholic majesties. 

Columbus, observing the presumption of Aguado, 
and that his conduct had been misrepresented at 
€9urt, where he had no other support than his own . 
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merit, reflolyed to appear before their majesties, ia 
order to juitify his own conduct, and make them 
acquainted with the further discoveries he had 
made. Before his departure, he mdered several 
new forts to be built ; and, bein^ informed bj soBoe 
of the caciques, that there were gold mines on the 
aouth side of the island, he sent several persons, 
under the guidance of the natives, who, advancing 
into the most southern province, found gold in all 
the brooks^ in such abundance, that one labourer, 
in a daj, could get above three pesos. 

Columbus having settled the afl&irs of the island, 
and appointed his brother Bartholomew his lieute- 
nant, went on board one of the caravels, and John 
Aguado in the other, and, taking with him two hun- 
dred and twentj-five Spaniards, who wanted to 
return, with thirty Indians, sailed from Isabella on 
the 10th of March, 1496. He continued his course 
until the 6th of April, but meeting onlj with con<- 
trary winds, and finding his provisions fadlring 
short, and his men discouraged* he stood off to* 
wards the Caribbee Islands, and, on the- 10th of 
April, anchored at Guadaloupe, where many women 
came with bows and arrows to hinder their landing; 
but, as the sea ran very high, the boats were not 
able to reach the shore; upon which he ordered two 
Indian women to swim to it, and tell the islanders 
that they wanted nothing but provisions, for which 
they would give them a valuable consideration. 

These female warriors no sooner understood the 
demand of the Spaniards, than they directed them 
to sail to the other side of the island, where they 
could be supplied by their husbands. But, om their 
arrival there, a great numbed of people came down 
to the shore, and discharged tlu»r arrows at th« 
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boktg ; biit» perMitiAf that tlie StMilUrdd roved 
towards the land, iretii^di and fottbed an ambutf* 
cad^ in the nearest wood^, whence they were easily 
driven hy the firing* of guns. Their houses and 
eflfecta being abandoned, trere {Mllagred by the Spa- 
niards, who, being acquainted with the method of 
making bread, went to work, and made a gufBcient 
quantity of it to Aipply their wants. In these Indian 
houses, which, contrary to the practice of the other 
islands, were isquarei they foimd large parrots, ho- 
ney, wax andiron. While many of the people were 
employed in baking bread, the admiral sent forty 
men to obtain some intelligence of the eountty, and 
the next day they retamed with ten women and 
three boys, amongst whom was the wife of a cacique, 
whom a man bom in the Canaries had much di^ 
ficntty to overtake, which he could not hate done, 
had she not, on seeing him alone, turned back, 
threw him on the ground, and would have f^r$n^ 
gled him, had not others came to his assistance. 
These women swathed their legs with a piece of 
eotton fhmi the ancle to the knee, and wore theit 
hair long and flowing upon their fthoalders; but nO 
ether parts of their bodies were cohered. 

Columbus, hnving provided his ships With a sup-^ 
ply of wood and water, set sail from Gnadaloiipd 
on the 20th of April, after hating made soitte pre-^ 
gents to all the inhabitants they had in their pos^ 
session, and set them on shore, except the chief 
and her daughter, who chose to go to Spain with 
Caunabo, who was a native of the Caribbees, thoirgh 
a cacique of Hispaniola. 

On the 20th of May, whefi the ships we^e about 
one hnndred leagues west of the Azores, their pro-* 
visions began to fiiil, on which each man was allowetl 
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onlj six oimcefl of bread, and something less than 
a pint of water a daj; and though there were e^ht 
or nine pilots in these two sloops, jet none of them 
knew where they were. The scarcitj on board soon 
after becalne so great, that manj of the men pro- 
posed to eat the Indians, while others, to save the 
little provision that remained, were for throwing 
them overboard. These cruel expedients were re- 
jected bj the admiral^ who was obliged to exert all 
his address and authority for their protection. On 
the 8th of June, several days after the reckonings 
of all the pilots had been out, except the admirars, 
they were in sight of Odemira, between Lisbon 
and Cape St. Vincent, which some mistook for the 
coast of Galicia, while others maintained that they 
were in the English channel 

The admiral, on his landing, set out for Burgos, 
where he was £a.vourably received by their catholic 
majesties, who were then celebrating the nuptials 
of their son with Margaret of Austria, the daughter 
of the emperor Maximilian. He presented the king 
and queen with several sorts of spice, various kinds 
of rich woods, birds of beautiful colours, girdles 
and masks adorned with gold plates, a large quan- 
tity of gold dust, with grains of that metal of dif- 
ferent sizes,^ and had so far improved his former 
discoveries as to be able to affirm, that there were 
innumerable islands in these new discovered seas^ 
that had the richest s(h1, and abounded with th* 
most valuable natural productions. 

Columbus having vindicated his own conduct to 
the satisfaction of their majesties, earnestly solici- 
ted to be sent back with supplies to the colony^ 
left both in want of men, and many necessaries; 
but, notwithstanding the warmth of his solicita- 
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tiens, the court w^b so dilatoiy, that ten or twelve 
mo&ths elapsed before he could obtain a supplj/ 
which was sent in two ships commanded bj Peter 
Fernandez Corpnel. And, after his departure, Co- 
lumbus continued at court to procure the equipment 
of such a fleet as was proper for him to ccmduct to 
tiie West Indies. This was, howeyer, long retarded, 
bj the negligence and ill management of the king's 
officers, and particularlj of Don Juan de Fonseca, 
archdeacon of Seville, who was afterwards created 
bishop of Burgos, and proved an inveterate enemy 
to Columbus, whom he at length brought iQt9 
disgrace. 



CHAP. III. 

Colanbas's tbtrd Toyage. He steen a new coarte, passes bj 
the Cape de Verde islands, discovers the isle of Trinidad, and 
afterwards the continent. He trades with the inhal^itants, 
and returns to Hispaniola. Turbulent state of the colony; 
Colambus and his brothers sent to Spain in irons, 

COLUMBUS at last set sail from the bay of 
St. Lucar de Barremeda, on the 30th of Maj 1498, 
with six ships laden with provisions and necessaries 
for the planters in Hispaniola. On the 7th of June 
he arrived at the island of Puerto Santo, where he- 
took in wood and water; on the 9th touched at 
Madeira, where he received other refreshments on 
board ; and, on the I9th reached Gomera, at which 
place a French ship had taken three Spanish ves- 
sels, and stood to sea with them in sight of the' 
squadron. The admiral, on being informed of this 
<aptiure, ordered tliree of his ships to give chase ; 
^Ut the/ had i{iade tqo much way for the SpanisH 
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4up0 1^ aom? up mih them, Howeyer, one of Ihe 
prises wi^ retrieved bj the bravery of the Spmiarda 
whom the French had left qq board ; for, clapping 
their captors under the hatches, thej returned with 
tbe vessel «afe into pwt« 

Columbua sailed Arom thence to the itlaad of 
|>^erro, and having resolved to send three of his 
ri^ipa to Hispaniola, while he sailed with the rest 
to the Cape de Verde Islands, and thence to the 
continent, he appointed John Antonio Cohimbus, 
his kinsman. Fetor d'Arana, and AJonzo Sanches 
de Carvajal, captains, of the ships bound for His-* 
paniola, with orders that each should connnand » 
week in his tuni, Having* dismissed them near the 
island of Hiero, on the 27th of June he descried 
the island of Sal, the firs| of the Cape de Verde 
Islands, and passing it, anchored close to a small 
island to which the lepers in Portugal were sent 
to be curedi bj eating tortokes or turtle, and wash^ 
nig themselves frequently ip their blood ; for, in 
the months of June, Julj and Auguslu abnndanice 
of those amphibious animals resort thither from the 
eontint nt, to laj their eggs in. the sand, and are 
ctasily caught bj turning them <m their backs while 
Ijtkej are asleep* 

Oq the 30tk of June Columbus sailed for the 
island of St. Jago, where he cast anchor the next 
diaj in the eve^^ing, and ee nt ashore to buj cowa 
Bf^A b|ills» wherewith to stock hia plantation in 
Qisyaiuola ; but finding that he could not obtain, 
them without some difilculty and delaj, he waa 
unwilling to stpj in so unhealthj a place, and hia 
men beginning to grow i^ieklj, he sailed to the 
south-west, resolving to continue that course until 
])f shoul4 be widei tbo line, and to ateer due w^^ 
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in seareli ot xa^\9cofered countries. He proceeded 
in this course, notwithstanding his meeting with 
violent emrents, which set towards the north and. 
north-west, until he arrived within five degrees of. 
north latitude, where he was becalmed for eight 
dajs, during which the heat was so excessive, that 
the men could hardlj breathe. The adnnral, there^ 
fere, resolved to steer due west; but, having sailed 
manj dajs in that course, and, judging that the 
Caribbee Islands laj to the north, he resolved to* 
sail directlj.for Hispaniola. 

Columbus therefore stood to the northward, and, 
one daj about noon, land was discovered from the 
mast-head, that had the appearance of three moun* 
tains. This island the admiral distinguished bj the 
name of La Trinidad, or Trinity; and, sailing due 
west, he anchored five leagues bejond a point, 
which he called Punta de la Galera, from a rock 
which at a distance resembled a gallej under sail; 
but finding no convenience for taking in water, he 
sailed fiirther west, and cast anchor at another 
point. He there took in water, without seeing anj 
houses or people, though in coasting along he had 
left several towns behind him. The same daj, the 
tst of August, thej discovered the continent of 
America; but Columbus, mistaking it for an island, 
gave it the name of Isla Santa. 

Columbus now proceeded to a more westerljpoint 
o( the island of Trinidad, which he named Punta 
del Arenal, or Sandj Point, where landing with his 
men, in order to obtain refreshments, a cacique of 
the island came to him, and observing that he wore 
a cap of crimson velvet, not onlj paid him great 
respect, but took off a circle of gold he had on his 
^(jNid, andf pqi it en the admiral's, and. with the. 
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other hand took off the admirars cap, with whkh 
he was greatly pleased, and pat it on his own head. 
The same daj, when the ship's companj returned 
aboard, a large canoe, carrying 2& men, approached 
the ship from the eastward ; at a considerable di- 
stance, however, th^ Indians gave over rowing, 
and called aloud. As what they said coald not be 
understood, the adfniral attempted to allure them 
on board, by giving them little brass basons, look- 
ing-glasses, and other glittering toys; but thia 
proving ineffectual, Columbus, thinking to please 
them, or4^red one of the men to ascend the poop, 
and play upon the tabor and pipe, while others 
danced around him. This, however, had a quite 
contrary effect, for they considered it to be a signal 
of war, and, quitting their oars, let fly their arrows. 
The admiral then ordered the music to cease, and 
two cross-bows to be discharged ; whereupon the 
Indians imn^edi^tely dropt their bo'^rs^ i^pd ran iu 
close under the stern of one of the cfiravels^ the 
pilot of which went dovni into the canoe, ^n4 
giving QVfi, who seemed to be a principal "persoa^ 
a red cap, they made signs to him to go ashore^ 
intimating tl])at they would give him s^ch thinga 
as they had. These people were whiter than the 
Indians of the other islands, and they had agreeable 
countenances; their hair wi^ long and straight; 
i|bout their heads they tied a piece of cotton cloth, 
curiovislj wrought, of several cploura, fmd another 
^bput their waists. 

Columbus was here somewhat surprised, thatj^ 
though near the equinoctial, he every morning felt 
the cold, notwith8t9i\di]ig its l>eing in the dog-, 
days; he also Qbseryed, that the rivers ran vnth 
rapidity than thikt of Seville j that the 9e%^ 
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mt high-Water, flowed abcyye 48 paces tip the shore, 
as it did at St. Lucar; and that the current set with 
sach strength between the islands of Trinidad and 
Santa, which were onlj a leagne asunder, that it 
resembled a rapid river. The Spaniards found that 
the/mit, trees, soil and climate, were the same as 
in Hispaniola. Thej saw parrots, some of a light 
green, others whitish, and others intermixed with 
red and jellow. Thej caught also great quantities 
of fish, and irerj large ojsters« 

The ships having taken in water at Punta df 1 
Arenal, Columbus proceeded to a point on the 
north-west of what he until then called Isla Santa, 
which he thought to be extraordinarj high land, 
as indeed it is; and this^ which is a part of the con- 
tinenty near the vast ridge of mountains called the 
Andes, he afterwards called Paria. 

Columbus now proceeded to another mouth or 
channel, which he called Bocca della Sierpe, or 
the Serpent's Mouth, from the danger of the place; 
for anchoring near a rock, the sea ran so furiouslj 
to the northward, that it resembled the mouth of 
a great river, the stream of which increasing with 
a hideous noise, met with another current from the 
gulf of Paria, and swelled the sea with terrible 
roaring, to the astonishment and consternation of 
the Spaniards, who expected to be overwhelmed. 
However, thej suffered no other damage than one 
of the ships dragging her anchor. This danger 
being past, the admiral sailed westward along the 
coast of Paria, discovering several good harbours 
and rivers; and going ashore, saw manj monkejs, 
and found plantanes, and other fruit, like those of 
the islands. 

On the 6th of August they sailed five leagues 
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farther Aovnx, between the cowt and the Isle ef 
Trinidad, wherQ» dropping anchor, three men came 
in a canoe, and being carried to the admiral, were 
treated with great civility, presented with tojB, 
and set on shore at a place where a nmnber of the 
Indians were assembled; who no sooner under- 
stood the pacific disposition of the Spaniards, than 
thej came in their canoes to barter with the smne 
things that had been bought bj the Spaniards at 
the islands. Thej drank a liquor as white as milk, 
and another that was green, made of firoit and 
maize. The men covered their heads and waists 
with well woven cotton of different colours ; bnt 
the women here, as well as in the Isle of Trinidad, 
were entirely naked. They seemed, in general, 
to be more civilized and tractable than the inha- 
bitants of Hispaniola, and were particularly fond 
of brass trinkets and bells; bnt having nothing of 
value, except a few inconnderable plates of gold 
that hung about their necks, Columbus ordered six 
of them to be taken on board, and then continuing 
his course, saw a fine country well peopled, and a 
town, which for its beauty he called the Gardens, 
where he anchored, and many resorted to the ships 
with wrought cloths on their heads, and some of 
them vnth plates of gold about their necks. The 
Indians cm board said that there was plenty oi that 
metal in those parts, and showed how they gathered 
it. As they sailed farther they were still visited in 
more canoes, in which all the people wore gold 
collars, with beads of various sorts; and one Indian 
in particular had a single grain of gold as big as an 
apple. The women wore strings of beads about 
their arms, some of which were very fine pearls; 
these they signified were finmd in oysters to the 
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westward of Paria; and the admiral, having pur- 
chased some of these for a present to their catholic 
majesties, sent the boats to make farther inquiry 
about that valuable commodity; but though the 
sailors had no design to land, two of the Indian 
chiefs civiUj constrained them to it, and conduct- 
ed them to a house, where they were kindly enter- 
tained with bread, fruit of several sorts, the white 
liquor before mentioned, and another of a red co- 
lour and good taste ; the men all the time keeping 
together at one end of the house, and the women 
at the other. When they had been thus treated by 
the eldest, the youngest carried them to another 
house, and treated them in the same manner. The 
sailors returned well satisfied to their boats, highly 
pleased with the people, who were whiter than any 
other of the Indians, and of a very good stature ; 
but what appeared to the admiral as very extraor- 
dinary, was, the country appearing cool and de- 
lightful, notwithstanding its being so near the 
equinoctial. 

Columbus still continuing his course, found that 
the water grew more and more shallow, and there- 
fore anchoring upon the coast, he sent the smallest 
caravel to discover whether there was an outlet to 
the westward among what appeared to be islands^ 
but she returned the next day with a report, that 
what seemed islands was one continued continent; 
so that standing back to the eastward, he repassed 
the streights called the Dragon's Mouth, between 
Paria and Trinidad Island, but not without great 
difficulty and danger from the boisterous currents. 
He now sailed westward along the aoast of Paria^ 
and after passing by several islands, on the 30th 
of August entered the harbour of St. Domingo in 
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Hispamels, where his brother had built • ioym 
which he called bj that name, in memwy of hia 
father, whose name was Dominick. 

Columbus was at this time almost blind with 
watching, and quite exhauated with fatigue ; but 
he now indulged the hope of tasting the sweets of 
tepoee, and enjoying rest and tranquillitj. He was, 
howcTer, gricYOuslj disappointed; for he soon found 
that the whole island was in the utmost confusion. 
The greater part of those he had left were dead ; 
4boTe one hundred and sixtj were miaerablj infect- 
ed with the venereal disease, and a gi:eat number 
had rebelled, at the head of whom was Francis 
Roldan, whom he had appointed alcaid, or chief 
justice. 

It has been alreadj observed, that a consideraUet 
time elapsed before Columbus could obtain a sup* 
plj from their catholic nn^esties, for the colooj of 
Hispaniola : in this intenral, provisions b^nmng 
to fail, the Spaniards of that island begaA to mur- 
mur, became dissatisfied Mith their situation* and 
even despaired of his return. Roldan, whose ofl&ce 
gave him a considerable influence, resolved to take 
advantage of this q>irit of discontent, in order tOt 
center the whole power in his own heads* Ha. 
therefore encouraged the murmurs of the discon* 
tented against Bartholomew Columbus, the lieute- 
nant, and his brother Diego, to whose tjrannj he 
imputed all their sufferings. His intrigues were sa 
fluccessfoU that the nnnds of manj of the Spaniards 
were alienated from the brothers of Chriirtapher 
Columbus, and even made several attempta i^>on 
their lives. Roldan, at length pulling off the mask, 
assembled his men, who amouuted to stxtjF-five, 
and attempted to seize the town and fort of Con- 
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eeption. But this fclreliie miscarried, through the 
vigilance of Ballester, the commander, who obtain- 
ing intelligence of the design, communicated it to 
the lieutenant, from whom he received a reinfwce- 
ment. This rebellions behaviour obliged Bartholo^ 
mew to send orders to Roldan to resign his post, 
and submit to an impartial trial ; but he, disdain- 
fullj refusing to obej these commands, marched 
with his mutineers to Isabella, where he there tried 
in vain to launch a caravel which was upon the 
•tocks, plundered the storehouses and magaunes, 
and obliged Diego Columbus to retire for protect 
tion into the fort ; after which he seized the cattle 
that g^zed in the neighbourhood, and took all the 
beasts of burden to serve his people in their march 
to the province of Xaragua, where he chose to re« 
side, on account of its being the most pleasant and 
plentiful part of the island, and its abounding with 
beautiful women. 

Before Roldan set out for his retreat, he resolved 
to tr/ his strength, and, if possible, take the town 
of Conception, where he intended to murder the 
lieutenant, and did not doubt but he should easilj 
subdue his men, who were too fond of an idle and 
vohaptaotts life; but Don Bartholomew, who was 
a man of equal courage and discretion, took such 
measures, that not one of his people would forsake 
him, and hMlj inarching out against Roldan, the 
latter did not think fit to hazard a battle. Roldan 
BOW engaged Guarinoex, a powerful cacique, in 
his interest; and several Indian lords, who were 
flattered with the hope of having their tribute re-* 
mitted, entered into an association, bj which it was 
resolved, that at the full moon the natives should 
surprise anA murder the Spaniards, who, for tho 
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convenience of finding subsistence, lived amongst 
them in small detached parties. But this project 
also failed, through the ignorance of the Indians, 
some of whom being mistaken with respect to the 
appearance of the moon, fell upon the Christians 
before the appointed time, and were easilj repulsed; 
bj which means the conspiracy was discovered, and 
the Spaniards put upon their guard. 

Roldan, who was greatlj mortified at these re« 
peated miscarriages, now retired with his followers 
to Xaragua, proclaimed himself the protector of 
the Indians against the oppression of the lieute- 
nant and his brother; and his artful misrepresent- 
tations had not onlj an effect on some of the na- 
tives, who refused to paj the tribute, but made an 
impression on the minds of those Spaniards who 
still remained under the government of the lieute- 
nant, manj of whom were, by the warmth of the 
climate, disposed to a life of idleness, and were 
discontented at their having received no supplies 
from Spain ; and, indeed, such a spirit of disafiec-r 
tion was difiused amongst them, that the lieutenant 
did not dare to punish the guiltj for fear of n 
general revolt. 

From these apprehensions he was in some mea-> 
sure relieved, bj the arrival of the two ships first 
sent, in consequence of the admiral's solicitations; 
for these bringing a reinforcement of men and pro- 
visions, with the assurance that the admiral himself 
would soon follow, the people were encouraged to 
persevere in their dutj. These two ships being 
arrived at St. Domingo, Roldan marched towards 
that citj, in order to obtain necessaries, and, if pos- 
sible, seduce some of the new comers ; but he was 
anticipated bj the activity of the lieutenant, who 
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readied the place before he was within six leagues 
of it, and so efiectuallj guarded the passes, that he 
could not succeed. Yet as he eamestlj wished the 
admiral to find the island in tranquiUitj, he sent 
OYertures of accommodation bj the commander of 
these vessels; but Roldan sent him back with a 
cpntemptuous refusal. 

While aflairs were in this situation, the three 
ships, which the admiral had detached from the 
Canary Islands, arrived; but instead of entering the 
harbour of St. Domingo, were driven bj the cur- 
rents as far westward as the province of Xaragua, 
where thej were visited bj Roldan and his fol- 
lowers, who seduced manj of the people, and pre-^ 
Tailed on them to enter into his service. The cap- 
tains of these three vessels, understanding that Bar- 
tholomew Columbus and the alcaid were at variance, 
agreed that Carvajal, the commander of one of the 
ships, should staj in Xaragua, and endeavour to 
produce an accommodation; that John Antonio 
Columbus, who conunanded one of the other ves^ 
•els, and was kinsman to the admiral, should con- 
duct the workmen over land to St. Domingo, and 
that captain Arana should sail round with the ships.. 
John Antonio Columbus accordingly landed with 
forty men; but on the second daj of his march, all 
his followers, except six or seven, deserted to the 
rebels, and with these he was obliged to return on 
board, after having in vain expostulated with 
.Roldan upon his treacherous conduct. 

After a troublesome voyage, in which their pro- 
^sions were spoiled, and Carvajal's vessel greatly 
damaged, his ships arrived at St. Domingo, whither 
the admiral was just returned from the discovery 
of the continent. His brother had informed him of 
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Roldan's revolt; at which, being ^eatly concerned, 
he caused Roldan to be informed, that he was 
extremely sorrj for the breach that had happened 
between him and the adelantado, or lieutenant, and 
was verj desirous of healing it ; that he should ba 
glad to see him, and would grant him a safe-con-* 
duct. At the same time, hearing that the rebels 
complained of their being detained upcm the island, 
for want of vessels to carrj them home, he published 
a proclamation, granting leave for all that desired 
it to return to Spain, promising to supplj them 
with provisions and a free passage. Roldan, hoW'* 
ever, treated all the admirars advances towards m 
reconciliation with indignitj and insult, boasting, 
that it was in his power either to support or sup** 
press the authority of the admiral, with whom he 
would not treat without the mediation of Carvajal, 
whom, he said, he knew to be a man of honour and 
discretion. 

As Carvajal was a person of consequence, and had 
some prudence, Columbus, though he had reason 
to suspect his fidelity, since he had supplied the 
rebels with arms while the ships lay at Xaragua, 
consented to employ him in this negociation. RoI«« 
dan, however, still refused to treat, and sent an in^ 
solent letter to the admiral ; but, being at length 
persuaded to accept of a safe-conduct, and to visit 
Columbus, made such extravagant proposals, as he 
could not embrace without exposing himself to con-" 
tempt. Columbus, therefore, explained his reasons 
for rejecting them, and proclaimed a free pardon 
to all who should return to their duty within thirty 
days; a copy of which, with new overtures of peace^ 
was carried to the rebels by Carvajal; and about 
the same time Columbus sent five diips to Spaii^ 
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with a letter to their majesties^ containing a par- 
ticular aecoont of the colonj and its dissensions. 

After manj disputes^ it was at length agreed, that 
the admiral should deliver to Roldan two good 
8hips« well manned and yictaalled, for transporting 
him and his part/ to Spain; that thej should be 
paid their salaries and wages to the daj of their 
departure, and, that such of their effects should be 
restored as had been seized bj his and the lieute- 
nant's order. Matters being thus compromised, 
the admiral gave orders for equipping the ships, 
but the weather being extremelj boisterous, some 
time elapsed before thej were read/, and could be 
brought round to Xaragua. During this interval 
Roldan changed his mind, and refused te embark; 
bnt, expressii\g a desire to see the affair accommo- 
dated, demanded a safe-conduct, in order to treat 
with C(^mbus in person. The latter being sen- 
sible of the mutinous disposition of his own people, 
was so solicitous about healing this division, that 
he not onlj complied with Roldan's demand, but 
went round with two caravels to the port of Azua 
near Xaragua, where he had a conference with the 
rebel chief, in which it was agreed, that fifteen of 
Roldan *s followers «diould be sent home in the first 
ships bound for Spain ; that lands and houses should 
be given instead of paj to those who remained; 
that Roldan should be again appointed perpetual 
^Icaid, and, that an act of general amnestj should 
be published. 

This troublesome afiair being thus adjusted, the 
admiral caused a captain, at the head of a bodj of 
men, to march round the island, in order to pacif/ 
and reduce the rebellious Indians; and, that no 
Mose oC auimositj might be left in Hispaniola, he 
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proposed to take his brother, the lieutenant, with 
him to Spain ; but while he was preparing for the 
voyage, Alonzo de Hojeda arrived in the island 
with four ships from a cruize, in which he had pre- 
tended to make discoveries, and putting into the 
port of Yaquimo, not onlj committed several out- 
rages against the Indians, but bj letters began to 
tamper with some of the Spaniards, who were 
hardlj yet confirmed in their dutj. To these he 
insinuated, that queen Isabella was in a very bad 
state o£ health, and, that after her decease the ad- 
miral would find no protection at court, but must 
fall a victim to the hatred of Hojeda's kinsman, 
the bishop of Burgos, and Columbus's inveterate 
enemj. 

The admiral, being informed of these proceed* 
ings, ordered Roldan to march against him, with 
twenty-one men. This order he obeyed so suddenlj, 
that Hojeda, finding it impossible to escape, went 
to meet him, excused his landing, under pretence 
that he was short of provisions, and declared that 
he had no intentions to disturb the repose of the 
island, but would soon sail to St. Domingo, and 
give the admiral an account of his voyage. Not- 
withstanding these professions, he sailed to the 
province of Xaragua, where he seduced many of 
the settlers, bj asserting that he and Carvajal had 
been appointed hj their majesties counsellors, as 
checks upon the admiral ; and, that as he had not 
been so just as to pay them, they should go under 
his command, and do themselves justice by force. 
This vnld scheme being opposed by some of the 
Spaniards, who were amazed at Hojeda's presump- 
tion, a tumult ensued, in which several persons 
ware killed and wounded ; but Roldan marching 

r 
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a second time against him, he retired to his ship. 
The alcaid, perceiving he was out of his reach, 
invited him to come on shore, in order to arrange 
the existing differences amicablj; and, upon his 
refiisal, offered to go on board. Hojeda, sending 
his boat well manned, Roldan, with six or seven 
of his followers, entered it, and, unexpectedlj at- 
tacking the crew, made themselves masters of it, 
and returned to land. This stratagem compelled 
Hojeda to submit, and consent to depart the island. 

Soon after another commotion was raised bj 
Ferdinand Gnevara, who was in disgrace with the 
admiral, for being concerned in the late sedition ; 
and was also exasperated against Roldan, for not 
permitting him to marry the queen of Xaragua's 
daughter. He entered into a conspiracy with one 
Adrian de Mozica, and, having engaged many of 
the Spaniards in his interest, resolved to stlrprise 
and murder the alcaid. But Roldan being informed 
of their proceedings, took his measures so well, that 
he seized the chief conspirators, and, being ordered 
by the admiral to punish them according to law, 
he proceeded to their trial, in consequence of 
which Mozica was hanged, some banished, and 
others confined. 

This example had such an efiect,^ that tranquil- 
lity was restored throughout the whole island ; and 
about this time such rich gold mines were disco- 
vered, that every man left the king's pay, and went 
to dig on his own account, allowing the king one 
third of all that was found. In this employment 
they met with such success, that one man would 
sometimes gather forty ounces in a day, and a lump 
of pure gold was found, that weighed 196 ducats. 

While Columbus was thus exerting all his pru- 
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dence, tnd exercising his hmnanitj, in appeasinif 
.the troubles of Hispaniola, he little thought that a 
^orm was rising against him at home. The male- 
contents, who had been sent to Spain, represented 
him as an insolent alien, ignorant of the laws and 
customs of the Spanish nation ; oppressive and cruel 
in his disposition; elated with the dignitj to which 
he had been raised, and so avaricious and unjust, 
that he not onlj withheld the pay due to the ser* 
vants of government, but embezzled the riches of 
the island. Thej inveighed with still greater bit- 
terness against his brother, the lieutenant, nor did 
Diego escape the utmost virulence of their censure. 
These invectives being disseminated bj the friends 
of those who had been the disturbers of the peace 
of Hispaniola, and encouraged bj manj persons at 
court, who envied Columbus's sueceas and reputa- 
tion, such a clamour was raised in Castile, that the 
king and queen w^re dailj surrounded bj people, 
demanding justice against that proud and tyranni- 
cal foreigner, who had oppressed numbers of the 
Castilians, and discovered a mischievous country, 
to be the destruction and grave of the gentry of 
Spain. Their catholic majesties, complying with 
these remonstrances, sent an inspector-general to 
Hispaniola, with power to inquire into the conduct 
of the admiral, and, if he should be found guilty, 
to send him home, while the inspector was to re- 
main governor of the island in his room. Francis 
de Bovadilla, a knight of the order of Calatrava, 
but in very low circumstances, was chosen for this 
high office ; and, being furnished with full powers, 
arrived at St. Domingo in the latter end of August, 
1500, while the admiral was at the fort and set- 
tlement of Conception, with most of the people of 
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consequeitcei settling the affairs of that prcmnce. 

BovadiUa finding nobodj at St. Domingo who 
eould be a check upon his conduct, immediatel/ 
took possession of the admiral's palace, seized his 
efiects, assembled all who were disaflfected to the 
brothers; declared himself governor, dispatched 
orders to the admiral to repair to him without de« 
la/, and to support this summons, sent him the king 
and queen's letter, which contained no more than 
that their majesties had sent the bearer to acquaint 
Columbus with their pleasure, which he was di* 
rected to obej, and this ordex was signed both bj 
the king and queen* 

Columbus, immediatelj on his receiving this let^ 
ter, set out for St Domingo, to wait upon Bova-o 
dilla, who, without anj legal information, sent him 
and his brother Diego on board a ship, where they 
were laid in irons, placed under a strong guard, 
and entirelj excluded from intercourse with anj 
person whatsoever. A process was then beguii 
against them, and all their enemies being admitted 
as evidences, their depositions were so malicious, 
incoherent and absurd, that onlj those who had 
been determined at all events to ruin the accused, 
would have paid the least regard to their allega- 
tions. BovadiUa, however, countenainced the most 
flagrant perjuries, and even encouraged the rabble 
to insult the prisoners, bj blowing horns at the 
port where the ships laj at anchor, and by reading 
acandalous libels in the market-place. The lieute- 
nant, who was not jet returned from Xarag^a, 
might probably have rescued him bj force of arms« 
had not the admiral ordered him to submit quietly 
to their majesties authority, vested in the person of 
the ofw goyernon As soon as the admiral was 
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conveyed on board, Bovadilla began to embezzltf 
the treasure, squander the king's revenue amongst 
his creatures, oppress and plunder the Indians, 
countenance the greatest profligacy, and destroy 
all the prudent regulations established by the 
admiral. 

The captain, Andrew Martin, was no sooner at 
sea, than, ashamed to see Columbus in this dis- 
graceful situation, he ofiered to take off his irons ; 
but this Columbus refused, having resolved to keep 
them ever after as a memorial of the reward h^ had 
obtained for his. services; and, indeed, these fetters 
he always preserved in his own chamber, and, at 
his request, they were at length buried in the same 
coffin with his body. 

On the 20th of November, 1500, Columbus ac- 
quainted their catholic majesties with his arrival 
at Cadiz, and imprisonment. Upon which they 
immediate ordered his release, and invited him to 
court, expressing their regret for his sufferings, 
and promising that he should be soon sent again, 
fully restored to his honours. 

On his arrival at Granada, he was favourably 
received by the king and queen, who appeared to 
be offended with the conduct of Bovadilla, and 
promised Columbus ample satisfaction. An inquiry 
was instituted into the charges preferred against 
him ; which evidently appearing malicious and fri- 
volous, he was honourably acquitted. In order to 
redress the admiral's grievances, and compel Bova- 
dilla to restore what he had nnjustly seized, a new 
governor was appointed. This commission was 
granted to Nicholas de Obando, commendary of 
laws, a man of abilities, but crafty, cruel and re- 
vengeful, who afterwards exercised great barbarity 
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upon the unfortunate natives, and their chiefs* 
In order to employ Columbus until the aflairs of 
Hispaniola were settled, and to extend his disco* 
yeries, the court determined to equip him for ano* 
ther TOjage. The execution of this design beings 
delayed, and the admiral being apprehensive of 
future disgrace, from the indefatigable e£forts of 
his enemies, requested to be excused from again 
re-embarking, at the same time intreating their 
majesties protection. To this request so favourable 
an answer was returned, accompanied with such 
advantageous grants and concessions, that Colum- 
bus resolved once more to venture his life, in order 
to perfect his discoveries. 



CHAP. IV. 

A digression. The dtscoTeries made by other Spaniards, while 
Columbus was engaged in the third rojage. 

BEFORE we proceed to Columbus's next vojage, 
it is proper that we should give some account of the 
discoveries, whether real or pretended, that were 
made before he again set sail for America. Alonzo 
Hojeda, who has been alreadj mentioned, and 
Americus Vespucius, obtained from the bishop of 
Burgos, without the knowledge of the king and 
queen, the draughts and plans, which, bj their 
majesties order, Columbus had deposited in the 
hands of that prelate. The licences he gave these 
gentlemen were also clandestine. Thej set sail 
from Cadiz on the 20th of Maj, 1499, and steered 
directlj in search of the continent, pursuant to the 
admiral's scheme, which, before this time, he had 
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actually carried into execution. This was the firH 
Yojage made bj Americns Vespucius ; and though 
he now onlj touched at that part of the continent 
-which had been visited bj the admiral, jet he 
impudently pretended to have discovered it. By 
confounding this with a voyage he afterwards made 
into those parts, he dressed up a plausible story, 
and being an excellent geographer and draftsman, 
imposed upon the greatest part of Europe. la 
Spain, however, he was soon detected; for, pre* 
tending that he returned directly to that kingdom, 
after a voyage of thirteen months spent in disee* 
veries, Hojeda made oath that only five months 
were spent in the voyage, and that, finding then»» 
selves short of provisions, they sailed to Hispaniola 
for a supply. 

It was no sooner known that Alonzo Hojeda 
and Americus Yespucius had obtained the above 
licences, than others resolved to make use of the 
same interest, in order to acquire a share of the 
riches of the new world; and a company waa formed 
by some of the inhabitants of Seville, the principal 
of whom was Peter Alonzo Nino of Falos, whQ 
was with the admiral when he discovered Faria, 
and Christopher Guerre of Seville. 

Nino having obtained the king^s licence, upon 
condition of his not coming to an anchor, or land* 
ing within fifty leagues of any place discovered bj 
Columbus, set sail soon after Hojeda and Yespucius^ 
discovered land, and arrived at the province of 
Paria a few days after them; where, finding the 
Indians behave peaceably, contrary to his instruc*-' 
tions he landed and cut' Brazil-wood, and then 
continuing his course, came to what Columbus had 
called the Bay of Pearls, formed by the island «f 
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Mai^aiita and the continent^ and which he had 
Tinted in 1496. 

The people here went on board Nino's ships 
without anj apprehensions, carrying pearl neck- 
laces, and wearing jewels in their noses and ears^ 
for which the Spaniards gave them hawks-bells, 
bracelets, rings, and several trifles made of tin. 
Having thus purchased a considerable quantity of 
Taloable pearls, the Spaniards passed bjCoro, near 
the province now called Venezuela, 130 leagues 
below Paria and the Dragon*s-mouth, and anchored 
in a baj where thej were well received bj fiftj 
men, who Terj earnestly pressed them to anchor at 
their town : upon which the Spaniards gave them 
aome toys, and the Indians taking off all the pearls 
they had about their necks and arms, in the space 
of an hour gave them as many as weighed fifleen 
ounces. 

The next day the Spaniards came to an anchor 
before a town called Curiana, where the Indians 
made signs to them to come on shore ; but, being 
no more than thirty* three men, they durst not ven« 
ture, and, therefore, by their signs invited the 
Indians to come on board, which they did in their 
canoes, carryingpearls, which they freely exchanged 
for toys. The Spaniards, being thus convinced of 
their sincerity, landed, and staid twenty days on 
shore, during which they were courteously enter- 
tinned with venison, rabbits, geese, ducks, parrots, 
fish, and bread made of maize. They perceived 
that the natives kept markets or fairs ; that they 
had earthen jars, dishes, and other vessels of several 
shapes; and, that in their pearl neck-laces they had 
frogs and other creatures made of gold. They asked 
by signs where that metal Mas gathered, and were 
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answered in the same manner, that it was got six 
daj$ journej from thence, at a place called Curiana 
Cauchcito. 

The Spaniards therefore sailed thither, and found 
that the people were very tractable ; for they came 
on board in their canoes without the least jealousj, 
and bartered with them for wrought and unwrought 
gold, though they would not part with their pearls. 
They also gave them some monkeys, and very 
beautiful parrots of various colours. 

Leaving this place they proceeded farther ; but, 
as they approached the shore, above 5000 of the 
natives, armed with bows and arrows, had assem- 
bled on the beach, to oppose their landing. Every 
attempt to appease them proving fruitless, the Spa- 
niards returned to Curiana, where they were re- 
ceived with the same satisfaction as before; the 
natives now trading with them for pins and needles, 
which the Spaniards showed them the use of. The 
Indians were highly pleased, thinking they had 
made very advantageous bargains with the Spa- 
niards, who carried away above 1,200 ounces of 
pearls, some of which were very beautiful, and a^ 
large as small hazle-nuts. The Spaniards were 
now so well satisfied with the success of their voy- 
age, that they resolved to return home ; and ar- 
rived in Galicia on the 6th of February, 1500, two 
months after they left Curiana, when Nino and 
Christopher Guerre, who shared in the expence 
and profits of the voyage, were accused before the 
governor, by their own ship's crew, of having de- 
frauded the king of his duty, which was the fifth 
part. 

The great riches which the adventurers gained 
by this voyage, promoted the spirit of discovery^ 
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more especiallj among such as knew the proposals^ 
made bjColumbus^ or had served under him in hia 
first two vojages. Of these none was so capable of 
prosecuting them as Vincent Yanez Pinzon, of 
whom we have alreadj spoken. He had a liberal 
education, great courage, and a large fortune ; he 
therefore fitted out, at his own expence, four stout 
ships, with which he sailed to the Cape de Verde 
islands, where he took in refreshments, and steered 
from St. Jago, about the jear 1500, first standing 
to the south and then to the west, and was the first 
subject. of the crown of Castile and Leon, that 
crossed the equinoctial. 

But he had hardlj crossed the line, when he met 
with a dreadful storm, in which all on board ex- 
pected to perish : however, having run 240 leagues 
further to the westward, on the S6th of Februarj 
land was discovered, which Yanez called Cabo de 
Consolation, or Cape Comfort.* Captain Pinzon 
going on shore, took possession of the country in 
the name of their catholic majesties, and endea- 
voured to the utmost of his power, to induce the 
inhabitants to trade with him. This the natives 
not onlj refused, but attacked the intruders, and 
some were slain on each side, which compelled 
Pinzon to retire, and continue his vojage to the 
river Maranon. The countrj, at the mouth of this 
river, he found well inhabited ; but not being able 
to persuade the inhabitants to traffic, he deter-* 
mined to proceed thence to Paria. 

Yanez, on his arrival at Paria, took in Brazil- 
wood, and then struck over to the islands that lay 
in the waj to Hispaniola : but when the ships were 
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Tying tft afnclior, there arose 0iich & dreftdftd storm, 
"^at two of the fovtr mnA in sight of the others, 
with their cre^^s ; a third was forced out to sea, 
and the fourth, though she rode it out, beat so 
iFurionsly, that l!he sailors believifiig she would be 
dashed to pieces, escaped ashore in the long-boat; 
When the storm abated, the vessel, that had been 
driven to sea returned ; thence they sailed to His- 
paniola, where thej refitted, and returned to Spain 
about the latter end of September, after having 
discovered 600 leagues of 4he co)L8t of Paria. 

James de Lepe, a native of Palos, having heard 
of the expedition undertaken bj Pinzon, applied 
to the earl of Miranda, promising to perform won- 
ders, if he would enable him to make Ibe sflone 
vojage. His request was complied with, and he 
actually arrived at the mouth of the river Maranon, 
soon after Pinzon had left it. The natives, beii^ 
provoked at his seizing thirtj-six men, and cany^ 
ing them on board, vigorously attacked <the Spa- 
niards, and killed several of them, which obliged 
him to prosecute his voyage to Paria, where he 
also quarrelled with the inhabitants, and retiimidd 
without making the least advantage of this expe- 
dition, except ti^ung a few Indians prisoners. 

It is here proper to observe, that Brazil, <me of 
the richest provinces in South America, was acci- 
dentally discovered bj Peter Alvarez Cabral,^ in 
his vojage to the East Indies.f But it is now ne- 
cessary to return to the discoveiies made bj the 
great Columbus. 

* See Cabral'8 voyage to the East-Indies, toI. It., and the 
selUement of Brazil bj the Portuguese, toI. ii. 

+ The coast of India had been discofered by Vasco de Gama, 
in 1498, See De Gama's Toyage, toL ir. 
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CHAP. V. 

Colmibiiyft foorth roy%g9* Hit aniTAl at HIipMioh^ wbcre h^ 
rtcei?«s the baMst treatmeot from the new gOTernor, Obando* 
Leayiug that island, he prosecutes his discoTeries along tb« 
coast of the continent : proceeds to the isthmus of Darien ; 
thence to F^rte Bello ; sends a detachment op the river Vera^ 
gna^ im search of geld mines; and attempt^ to form a settle^ 
laeat at the mouth of the river Belem. He then proceeds ta 
Jamaica, where his ships are destroyed. His arriial at His* 
paniola, and return to Spain. His death. An account of his 
person and character. 



COLUMBUS^ having received his iiurtructipni, 
Veiled from Ca4^% with four small ships, and 14Q 
mnk9, incfaidiog bojs; oq the 9th of Ms,j, 1502, hit 
•vriv^ at StXatherine's,. aad departed from thence 
on the 1 1th for Arzilla, a port town of Morocco, 
then sulsgeet to Portm^, a^d invested bj the 
Moo». He sailed thither, in order to relieve the 
Portuguese, virho were reported to be in great dU- 
toess ; but the Moois had raised the siege before 
his. arrived. The ^miral then sailed for Grand 
Cigaiar(a» whfMTc; he arrived on the 20th, and, having 
taken in wood and water for the voyage, proceed* 
ed oixthfi d5th in the evening, for the West-Indies^ 
with so £|vour<^U a wind, that, on the 15th of 
JWM^ ht arrived at the island of Martinico. He 
them t^cik iu & ^^Bh supplj of wood and waterji 
VkA tiieQ s^Aled bj th^ Caribbee islands to St. Do-^ 
]aiR^iuHispAniola,where he intended to exchange 
ene of his ships« whiich was a bad sailer ; in order. 
Iq cQ^tii^u^ his vojage, with less hinderance, ta 
the coast of Paria, in quest of a straight, which he 
eouehided was neur the place since «^Ued Y eraguai 
end Nottbre de Dioa, 
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In order that the judge, sent bj their majesties 
to call Boyadilla to^an account, might not be sur^ 
prised at his unexpected arrival, he, on his ap- 
proaching the port, dispatched before him one of 
his captains, to signify the necessitj of chan^ng 
the ship, and to represent, that as he apprehended 
a great storm was approaching, he proposed to 
secure himself in that port, and desired that the 
homeward bound fleet might not sail for eight dajs, 
bj which means it would avoid the danger to which 
it would otherwise be exposed. But so little in- 
clined was this new governor to assist the admiral 
with another vessel, that he would not even allow 
him to enter the port; and, disregarding his advice; 
permitted the fleet, in which were Roldan, and all 
who had been in the rebellion, to put to sea, on 
their return to Spain* 

But the fleet had no sooner weathered the east 
point of Hispaniola, than there arose so terrible a 
storm, that the admiral of the fleet, in which was 
Bovadilla, and most of the rebels, foundered ; and 
this hurricane was so fatal to the rest, that of the 
eighteen ships that were in that fleet, onlj four 
were saved. Meanwhile Columbus, who had fore-- 
aeen the storni, and been refused admittance into 
an island which he had discovered, and added to 
the dominions of Spain, sheltered himself under 
the land ; but the next daj the tempest increasing^ 
three of Columbus's vessels were forced out to sea, 
when the Bermuda, the ship he wanted to exchange, 
would certainlj have perished, had she not been 
preserved bjthe admirable skill of his brother Bar- 
tholomew, who was allowed to be the most expert 
seaman of his time. The ships being thus separa^ 
ted, each concluded that the other was lost, until 
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in a fisw daja thej met again in the port of Azna. 
The admirid'8 satisfaction, however, was considera- 
bij diminished bj the mortification he felt, upon 
reflecting that he had been denied shelter in a port 
where he had a right to command, and refused a 
privilege that is never denied to strangers. How- 
ever, the consequence of this storm furnished his 
gaperstitioas enemies with a pretence for sajing, 
that he had raised it bj magic, in order to destroj 
the fleet bound for Spain; and what seemed to add 
weight to this ridiculous supposition was, that the 
onljship of the eighteen that arrived in Spain was 
the Aguja, on board of which were four thousand 
pesos of gold belonging to the admiral, while three 
others, that resisted the fury of the waves, were 
forced to return, in a shattered condition, to St 
Domingo. 

Columbus, while in the port of Azua, gave his 
men some refreshment after the storm, and allowed 
them to divert themselves with fishing, in which 
thej had good success : and amongst the fish the/ 
caught here, vras one called the savina, which is as 
big as an ordinary church-bell, and lying asleep 
above water, was struck by a harpoon-iron by the 
crew in one of the boats. Thej also caught in the 
same bay the manatee, or sea-cow, an amphibious 
animal, whose flesh was compared bj the people 
on board to that of veal. 

Columbus, having here repaired the damage his 
ships had sustained by the storm, sailed, in order to 
make discoveries on the continent, and reached 
the islands of Guania, near the province now called 
Honduras, where Bartholomew Columbus, going 
ashore with two boats, thej saw a great number of 
pine trees, and pieces of lapis calaminaris, which. 
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w&iclr^ hemg mured vfiih eoppcr, mii0 of tite ie^ 
■KB mistook lor gold. 

WhUe tbe admiral's brother was. at this islasd, 
he observed approaching tbe shore a canoe madm 
mC one tree, as long as a galley; it was e^it feet 
wide, and had an awning of palm-ieaTes uit llie 
middle, not unlike those of the Venetkm gondolas : 
uder this covering the women, chUdxeii^ and all 
Ibm goods were sheltered from the weather; aad 
theogh there were twentj-five men on board the 
canoe^ thej had not the courage to defend thea»« 
pelves against the boats, but being pursued^ wejce 
taken without opposition. The admiral was ve^ 
joiced at his having obtained an opportunity of duH 
covering the commodities crf'the c<mtinent, without 
exposing his men to danger; and having given 
orders for examining the cargo, thers were found 
^pilts, and a kind of shirts without sleefves^ made 
of cotton curiously wrought and dyed of several 
colours ; some small cloths of the same sort, to be 
worn about the middle, with large sheets, in which 
the women oa board wrapped themselves; large 
wooden swords, edged on each side with sharp 
flints fixed in grooves with thread and a bitunnnona 
matter ; hatches made of copp^, and beUs> of the 
same metal, with plates and crucibles for melting 
it» As for the provisions, they consisted of tlm 
same kind of roots and grain as were eaten in Hie^ 
paniola, and a sort of li<[uor resembling English 
beer, made of maize. They had also a consideiablft 
number of cocoa-nuts, upon which they seemed ta 
set a great value; for notwithstanding theconster^ 
nation with which they were seized, ^t ^^^^^yg 
themselves prisoners aboard the ship, they never 
fiuledf when one of these nuts chanced to fall i^oii 
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Hbt deck, to ^toop and take it isp vntii e agem ea^ 
«8 if it were Mnnething of coiide<|aeBoe. Thejr be- 
•faaved witk extnoiidiaaiy modestj, and seemed tm 
iiave some sense of decomni, with which the md- 
niral was so pleased, that he ordered them to be 
well used ; gave them European commodities iM 
^exclumge for such of their goods as he thouglit 
{nr<^r to retain, and then restoring their canoe» 
ouflfered them all to depart but one old man, who 
tKemed to be the principal and most sensible maai 
of the companj, in order to learn something of the 
ceantrj, and to draw others to conyeree witii the 
christians, which he ^ithfoUj did, as long as thej 
sailed where his language was understood; and, 
when he could be no longer serviceable, was dis- 
missed with a present, and sent home highlj pleased. 
Though the admiral was told bj this Indian of 
the great wealth, politeness and ingenuity, of the 
people westward towards Mexico, yet knowing 
that as that country lay to the leeward, he could 
sail thither from Cuba whenever he thought fit, he 
resoQved at present to persist in his design of dis- 
covering a strait in the continent, through which 
he expected to find the East Indies, and, in parti- 
cular, the country that produced spices. He ae-. 
cordingly sailed towards a point on the eontin^it^ 
to which he gave the name of Casinas, from his 
finding there great plenty ci trees, bearing a fruit 
so called by the natives of Hispaniola; and near this 
cape *saw people, wlio wore painted tunics, or shirts 
made of cotton, so thick and strong as to defend 
ihem against the weapons used in that country, and 
even to bear off the stroke elf some of ours. Farther 
to the eastward he found the natives of a fierce 
aspects and of • savage diaposttion; they wait 
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entirelj naked; eat flesh and fish raw as it was 
faken^ and made holes in their ears, which thej 
stretched bj their pendants so wide, that a hen's 
€gg might be passed through them, from which 
circumstance the admiral denominated that coast 
De las Ore j as, or of the Ears* 

On the 14rth of August, in the morning, Bar- 
tholomew Columbus went ashore upon this coasts 
to hear mass, with the colours fljing, and attended 
bj the captains and manj of the men ; and a few 
dajs after he again landed, to take possession of 
the country for their catholic majesties, when about 
one hundred Indians, loaded with provisions, ran 
towards the shore, but on the approach of the boats 
suddenly retired without speaking a word. The 
lieutenant perceiving their timidity, desired the 
interpreter to allure them with bells, beads, and 
other toys, with which they were so pleased, that 
they returned in greater numbers the next daj^ 
with several sorts of provisions, as hens, which 
were better than those of Spain, geese, broiled fish, 
and red and white beans. The country was low, 
green and beautiful, and produced abundance of 
pines, oaks, palm-trees, and mirabolans, with all 
the fruits that were to be found on the island of 
Hispaniola; there were also deer, leopards, and 
other animals. The inhabitants were like those of 
the islands, only their foreheads were not so high; 
for the most part they went naked, except a 
cloth round their waists, but those of distinction 
wore red and white cotton cloths about their heads; 
and some had a short jacket, without sleeves, that 
reached to the waist. Their arms and bodies were 
ornamented with different figures, wrought into 
the skill by pricking it; and^ on festival days^ thej 
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fninted ihtit faces of tariom colourfl, in a terrific 
na&ner. Thej seemed to hare no religion, and 
«ach tribe spoke a particolar language. 

From Cape Casiuas, the admiral was setentj 
dajs in sailmg sixtj leagues to the eastward, the 
wind and current being contrary all the time. But 
OS there was good riding ail along the coast, he 
tacked to and firo, and every night dropped anchor 
under the land ; but at length he reached a cape, 
to which he gaye the name of Gracias a Dios, or 
Thanks to God ; because from that place, the land 
turning off to the south, enabled him to prosecute 
Ins vojage with a trade wind. Howerer, a little 
beyond this headland he passed some dangerous 
sttnds, which for a considerable waj ran out to sea. 

On the 16th of September, being in want of 
wood and water, Columbus sent the boats into a 
river, that seemed to have a deep and good entrance; 
but on their return, the wind blowing from the sea, 
and the waves running high against the current of 
the river, one of the boats, with all her men, was 
lost, when the admiral called this Rio de la Dis* 
gracia, or the River of Disaster. Still running to 
the southward, thej, on the S5th, anchored near a 
little island called Quiriviri, and a town on the 
c<mtinent named Coriari, which is situated near a 
great river, to the banks of which a multitude of 
people resorted ; some with bows and arrows, others 
with staves, of a wood as black as jet, as bard as 
iron, and pointed with fish-bones; while others 
came with clubs. Thej seemed to have assembled 
with the intention of defending their country from 
invasion ; but observing the pacific disposition of 
the Spaniards, were very desirous of bartering their 
commodities with them, which consisted of arms, 

VOL. I. Q 
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cottcm jackets^ and pieces of pale gold, ivhich thej 
wore about their necks« With these things thej 
swam to the boats, for the Spaniards did not go on 
shore that daj nor the next ; nor would the admi- 
ral allow his people to take their goods in exchange, 
but presented them with several baubles. Yet the 
less the Spaniards seemed to regard the traffic, the 
more eagerness thej discovered for it, and made 
signs for them to come ashore ; but these proving 
ineflectual, thej retired, leaving what thej had re- 
ceived on the shore. The Indians at length sup- 
posing that the Spaniards did not confide in their 
sinceritj, sent an old man, carrjing a flag upon a 
staff, attended bj two joung girls with pieces of 
gold about their necks* These, bj the old man's 
desire, were conducted bj the boat's crew aboard 
the admiral, who ordered them to be clothed and 
fed, and then set on shore, where thej were re- 
ceived with much satisfaction bj the old man, and 
fiftj of the natives. 

Bartholomew Columbus going ashore the next 
da J, in order to learn something of the countrj, two 
of the chief men came to the boat, and, taking him 
bj the arms, made him sit down between them. In 
this situation he began to interrogate them bj signs, 
and ordered his secretarj to write down what were 
supposed to be their answers ; but thej no sooner 
saw the pen, ink and paper, than thej ran awaj, 
imagining perhaps that these were implements of 
sorcerj ; for thej had performed some ceremonies 
of exorcism before thej approached the Spaniards, 
scattering a powder in the air, then burning some 
of the same powder, and endeavouring to make the 
smoke flj towards the Christians. 

A few dajs after, the admiral desired his brother 
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to go an shons with several men to view the town, 
and obtain some knowledge of the country. The 
most remarkable things he observed were several 
tombs, in a great wooden structure covered with 
canes, in one of which was a dead bodj embalmed; 
in another, two bodies wrapt up in cotton sheets, 
but without anj ill scent, and over each tomb was 
a board, upon which were carved the figures of 
beasts, and on some of them the effigies of the de^ 
ceased, adorned with plates of gold about their 
necks, and other ornaments. 

These being the most civilized Indians in those 
parts, the admiral ordered some of them to be taken, 
out of whom he chose two, who seemed to be the 
most intelligent; the rest were sent awaj with pre- 
sents, and endeavours were used to make them sen- 
sible, that their companions were detained for no 
other reason but to serve as guides upon that coast, 
and that in a little time thej would be set at libertj; 
but the natives believingthejweredetained through 
avarice, a number of them came down to the shore 
the next daj, and sent four persons on board to treat 
for their ransom, with a present of two wild hogs, 
which were verj small. Columbus caused these 
deputies to be kindlj entertained ; and though he 
would not grant their request, he sent them awaj 
well satisfied, and amplj paid for the hogs ; one of 
which was hunted oa the deck bj a kind of wild 
eat, of a grejish colour, that had been caught in 
the woods bj one of the sailors, after he had cut ofT 
one of its fore-legs : this animal leaps like a squirrel 
from tree to tree, and not onlj fastens upon the 
branches with its claws, but even with its tail, 
hj which it frequently suspends itself either for 
sport or rest. These hogs, though natur^Uj verjr 
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fierce, no sooner saw this aaimalt than thej ras 
terrified aJbout the deck ; when the adminl, per- 
ceiving their firight, ordered one of them to be 
brought near the cat, which instantlj twisted its 
tail round the hog's snout, and fastening the fore* 
leg that remained upon its head, would soon have 
dispatched it, had not the men interposed. 

On the 5th of October, the admiral sailed into 
the baj of Caravaro, which is six leagues in length, 
and about three in breadth* H^re thej found manj 
small islands, with channels between them, through 
some of which the ships sailed as it were in lanes, 
the trees on each side brushing against the shrouds. 
As soon as thej anchored in this baj, the boats 
were sent to one of the islands, where there were 
twenty canoes on the shore, the people Ijing near 
them quite naked, having only a gold plate about 
their necks. They expressed no signs of fear, but 
for three bells gave a gold plate th^t weighed ten 
ducats, and said there was g^eat plenty of that 
metal on the continent, at a ofoall distance from 
the shore. 

The next day the boats were sent on shore upon 
the continent, and in their way met with two canoes 
foil of people, who, refusing to barter their gold 
plates, two of the chief persons amongst them were 
taken, in order that the admiral might obtain some 
intelligence from them by means of the Cariari in* 
terpreters. The gold plate, worn by one of those 
men, weighed fourteen, that of the other twenty^ 
two ducats ; and these confirmed what the islanders 
said of the gold, which was to be found at the dis- 
tance of two days journey up the country. In this 
bay they took great numbers of fish, and on the 
^bore they found a large quantity of provisionsi and 
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ilfo great plenfy of roots and fhiit. The men were 
painted all over <tf several colours^ as red; black and 
white, and had no other covering but a narrow 
cotUm cloth, which hung round the waist. 

From this baj the admiral sailed into another 
terjr near it, and on the 17th pursued lus voji^ 
twelve leagues farther to the river Guaiga, when^ 
ordering out the boat to go ashore, the men were 
furiouslj assaulted bj upwards of a hundred Indians, 
who ran up to their middles in the sea, brandish- 
ing their lances, blowing horns, and throwing sea^ 
water towards the Spamards, at whom thej also 
spouted the juice of some shrubs they were chew- 
ing, with signs of detestation and defiance. The 
Spaniards, without either approaching or retreat- 
ing, endeavoured to appease them, which at length 
thej effected, and at last exchanged sixteen gold 
plates, worth one hundred and sixtj-five ducats^ 
for a few bells and other baubles. However, not- 
withstanding this friendlj intercourse, the next da/ 
the natives laj in ambush for the boats ; but per* 
ceiving that no bodj would venture to land without 
knowing what disposition thej were in, thej rushed 
into the water as before, and even threatened to 
throw their javelins, unless the boats, that laj on 
their oars, returned to their ships. The Spaniards, 
at length exasperated at this insolent behaviour, 
wounded one of them with an arrow : and, at the 
same time, the admiral firing one of the guns, so 
terrified them, that thej fled with precipitation; 
when four men landing, invited them bj signs to 
return, on which thej laid down their arms, came 
back, and peaceablj exchanged their gold plates. 

The admiral then proceeded on his vojage, and 
easting anchor at the mouth of a great river, the 
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people of the country were seen to assemble^ and 
soon after sent two men in a canoe to the ships, 
who having talked with the Cariari interpreters, 
came on board without anj apprehensions, and, bj 
the advice of those Indians, gave their gold plates 
to the admiral, who in return presented them with 
some trifles. The canoe returning, another appeared 
with three men, who behaved in the same manner ; 
and amitj being thus established, the Spaniards 
went on shore, where thej found a great number 
of Indians with their king, who onlj differed from 
the rest, in being covered with a large leaf of a tree, 
to defend him from the rain. This prince, to set 
his subjects an example, exchanged his plate, and 
bid them barter for theirs, which thej instantlj did, 
and the Spaniards received nineteen plates of pure 
gold. Here thej saw an old wall, which seemed to 
be built with stone and lime ; and this being the 
first part of the Indies where Columbus discovered 
signs of a solid and regular structure, he brought 
awaj a piece of it as a memorial. 

The admiral now sailing with a fresh gale to the 
eastward, continued his course to five towns of great 
trade, among which was Veragua, where the Indians 
said the gold was gathered, and the plates made, 
which thej wore about their necks ; and continuing 
his vojage, he arrived at a harbour, to which he 
gave the name of Porto-bello, or Beautiful Port, 
from its being verj spacious, and encompassed bj a 
fine and populous country. He entered this harbour 
on the 2d of November, passing between two small 
islands, within which the ships laj close to the 
shore, where he was obliged bj the rain and bad 
weather to continue seven dajs, during which he 
was coustantlj visited bj the people in canoesj who 
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came from the adjacent country to barter fine spun 
cotton and provisions for pins, points, and other 
trifles* 

On the 9th he sailed eight leagues to the east 

ward, but the next daj was forced four leaguea 

back, bj stress of weather, and putting in among 

the blands near the continent, where the town of 

Nombre de Dios now stands, called the place Puerto 

^ de Bastimentos, or the Fort of Provisions ; because 

^^ all those small islands were covered with com. 

Q) Here a boat well manned being sent in pursuit of 

a canoe, the Indians were so frightened, that thej 

threw themselves into the sea, and escaped to shore, 

notwithstanding all the endeavours of the Spaniards 

to take some of them. 

Columbus staid here refitting the ships until the 
23d of November, when he continued his course 
eastward, trading with the Indians on the coast for 
provisions, and such pieces of gold as hung at their 
ears and noses. On the 24l;h he entered a small 
port, which he named the Retreat, from its being 
able to contain no more than five or six ships, and 
its being onlj fifteen or twentj paces wide at the 
mouth. On both sides the rocks appeared above 
water ; but the channel between them was so deep 
aa not to be fathomed, though if the ships inclined 
v^ to either side, the men might leap on shore. The 
CO admiral was induced to enter this confined harbour, 
O bj the misrepresentations of those who were sent to 
c ^ Tiew it, whose avarice rendering.them fond of deal- 
ing with the Indians, thej were glad of lying close 
to the shore, in order to have a constant oppbr- 
tunitj of changing trifles for gold. 

The Indians at first came verj familiarly to trade 
with the ships^ until being provoked by the inso- 
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lence and dissolute behaviour of the ^eameti, thef 
be^an to have recourse to arms, and some skirmishea 
passed between them* As their numbers dailj in^ 
creased, their courage rose in proportion, and tbej 
at length seemed resolved to board the ships, when 
the admiral, having in vain attempted to appease 
them by patience and acts of civilttj, found that he 
was obliged to alter his behaviour, in order to con- 
vince them of his importance, commanded some of 
the guns to be fired ; but this noise, which thejr 
found unattended with any consequences, gave 
them no apprehensions, and therefore thej answered 
it with shouts, and, beating the trees with staves, 
bj threatening signs showed that thej did not fear 
the noise ; upon which Columbus ordered one of 
the guns to be loaded with ball, and fired at a com- 
panj of these Indians assembled upon a small emi- 
nence, when the ball falling in the midst of them, 
made them sensible that he could make use of a 
thunder-bolt as well as of thunder ; for they fled 
vnth the ntnx)st consternation, and afterwards durst 
not appear even on the mount^ns. 

These were the best shaped Indians of anj thej 
had jet seen ; thej were tall and slender, without 
the prominent bellies frequent in these parts. The 
countrj afibrded but few trees and little grass, and 
the harbour was infested with large alligators. 

The ships had been nine dajs confined here bj 
bad weather, when Columbus, perceiving that vio- 
lent winds from the east and north-east continued 
to blow without ceasing, and that it was impos- 
sible to trade anj longer with the inhabitants of 
this coast, resolved to return, in order to obtain 
satisfaction about what he had heard of the mines 
tff Veragua. On the 5th of December he sailed for 
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Porto- Bello, bat the next da/ the wind shifted to 
the west; however, not thinking this a settled g^le^ 
he bore against it for some dajs, daring which the 
weather was so extremelj boisterous and unsettled^ 
that the sailors could scarce stand upon the deck ; 
thej had heavj and incessant rains, the air was 
filled with lightning, and the thunder roared inces- 
iontlj. The men, who were constantlj wet to the 
akin, and exposed to all the violence of the storm, 
began to be terrified, and filled with despair, espe* 
cialljon their finding, that when the weather seemed 
a little to favour their sailing towards Veragua, the 
wind veered about, and drove them towards Porto- 
Bello, and when thej were in hopes 'Of entering 
that harbour, thej were beat off again. In the 
midst of this danger and distraction, thej were near 
being overwhelmed bj a water-spout ; and, to com^ 
plete their misfortunes, thej lost sight of one of the 
ahips, which thej concluded was lost, till thej saw 
her again at the end of three dark and dismal dajs, 
in which she had been obliged to cast anchor, and 
had afterwards been driven to sea with the loss of 
her anchor and boat. 

The men were now not onlj quite spent with cold, 
hunger and fatigue, but the ship almost shattered 
to pieces bj the tempest, when thej were relieved 
bj a calm which lasted two dajs, during which 
thej were surrounded bj a prodigious number of 
Hharks, that would bite at the hook, though baited 
onlj with a red rag. These had a dreadful appear- 
ance to the superstitious sailors, who imagined, that 
as the ravens are said to smell out dead bodies at a 
great distance, so these ravenous fish were an omen 
of their destruction, and were read j to devour them 
as soon as the ships should fall to jj^ieces. Manj of 
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these fish were caught, and from the bellj of one of 
them was taken an entire turtle, and from another 
the whole head of a shark, which the sailors had 
caught and thrown into the sea. The sailors, how- 
ever, notwithstanding their apprehensions, and this 
fish being allowed to make a very indifferent meal^ 
eat them with great eagerness ; for thej had been 
now eight months at sea, and had consumed all their 
proyisions except their biscuit, part of which was 
so full of maggots, that manj delajed eating it till 
it was dark, to avoid seeing what thej were obliged 
to swallow. 

On the 1 7th of December the admiral entered 
into a large harbour, where he permitted his men 
to repose themselves for three dajs; during whichj 
going ashore, thej found that the inhabitants lived 
in huts built upon the tops of trees, sticks being 
laid from bough to bough, and the huts erected on 
them : a custom which must have arisen from th# 
fear of wild beasts, or of land floods. 

In the beginning of January, 1503, the j cast an* 
ehor near a river, which the admiral named Belem 
or Bethlem, from his arriving there on the feast of 
the Epiphany. To the westward of the river was 
that of Veragua, the water of which was sliallow; 
however, the boat went up it to the town, where 
thej were informed that they should find the gold 
mines of Veragua so often mentioned. The Indians 
at first appeared inclined to oppose the landing of 
the Spaniards ; but an Indian interpreter going on 
shore, and representing them in a favourable light, 
the natives were pacified, and exchsmged with them 
twenty gold plates, some hollow pieces of the sam# 
metal, like joints of reeds, and some grains of gold 
that had never been melted ; which they intimated 
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liad been gathered upon certain mountains at a 
great distance. 

On the 9th the admiral sailed up the river Belem, 
when the Indians soon came to barter with the 
Spaniards^ bringing fish, which, at some seasons of 
the jear, come up these rivers in incredible num- 
bers ; thej exchanged some gold for pins, beads^ 
and hawks bells, and the next daj the ship .was 
joined by the two others, which had staid behind 
for want of water. 

On the dd daj after their arrival Bartholomew 
Columbus went up the river with the boats, to a 
town belonging to a cacique named Quibio, who, 
hearing (rf^the lieutenant's desig^i, came in his canoe 
to meet him, and having received each other in a 
friendlj manner, discoursed bj means of their in* 
terpreter for a long time together* The next daj 
the same prince visited the admiral, made him some 
presents, and after a conversation which lasted an 
hour, during which his people exchanged some gold 
for bells, retired well pleased with his reception. 

Thej had lived five dajs in this friendlj manner, 
when the river suddenlj swelled to such a surpri- 
sing height, and rushed down with such impetu*- 
ositj, that the admiral's ship parted her cable, and, 
running foul of the ship Galeg^, brought the fore- 
mast bj the board, and both the vessels were in 
danger of perishing. This sudden swell of the river 
was supposed to proceed from a violent shower 
that had fallen upon the mountains of Veragua, 
which the admiral named St. Christopher's. On 
the 6th of Februarj, the ships being caulked and 
refitted, the admiral sent his brother with sixtj- 
eight men, in boats, to the river Veragua, the mouth 
of which was at a lease's distance from that of 
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Belem; when rowingup^thejarrived atthecaci<iae't 
town, where they staid a whole daj» inquiring the 
waj to the mines. In consequence of the intelli- 
gence thej received, thej, next day, travelled four 
leai^es and a half, and the daj following arrived 
at the place to which thej were directed, when, 
in two hours time, every man gathered some gold 
. about the roots of the trees, which were very thick, 
and of a prodigious height. This sample was much 
valued, as none of those who went had any tools to 
dig, or had before ever gathered any. As the sole 
aim of this expedition was to obtain information 
relating to the mines, they returned well pleased 
to the ship, though, as they afterwards learned, the 
mines from which they had picked it, were not those 
of y eragua, which lay much nearer, but of Urira» 
a town belonging to a people at war with the cacique 
Quibio, who had artfully directed the Spaniards to 
his enemies mines instead of his own. 

On the 14th of Februaiy the admiral's brother 
went into the country with forty men, followed by 
a boat with fourteen, and marched to the river of 
Urira, seven leagues west of Belem. The next day 
he met the cacique, attended by twenty men, who 
made them a present of provisions and some gold 
plates. During this intercourse the Indians chewed 
a dry herb, and sometimes added to it a sort of powr* 
der. Having rested in this place, the Spaniards and 
Indians went together to the town, whence abun- 
dance of people came out to meet them, and a house 
being provided for their lodging, they were hospi^ 
tably entertained. Soon after came the cacique of 
« neighbouring tovni named Durira, attended by a 
great number of Indians, who brought some gold 
plates to barter^ and told the lieutenant, that up in 
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file coimtij ihere were cftciqnes, who had great 
i{iiantitie8 of gold, and that there were manj men 
armed like the Spaniards. 

The next daj Don Bartholomew marched with 
thirtj men towards Zohabra, after having ordered 
the rest to return bj land to the ships. He here 
saw the ground for about six leagues covered with 
maize, and cultivated like the com fields of Europe. 
At Zobabra he was kindlj entertained bj the 
natives, as he was also at another town called 
Giteba; at both places he purchased some gold 
plates. Having now advanced a considerable waj 
from the ships, without discovering anj harbour 
along the coast or river, larger than that of Belem^ 
where he might convenientlj settle a colonj, he 
returned with a considerable quantitj of gold to 
the place from which he had taken his departure, 
and where it was now agreed to make a settlement 
under his command. 

Proper dispositions being made, the sailors began 
to build, about a cannon-shot from the mouth of 
the river Belem, houses of timber, which thej 
covered virith palm-tree leaves, that grew along the 
shore ; a large building was also erected, to serve 
as a store-house and magazine, in which several 
pieces of cannon, vrith powder, provisions and other 
necessaries were lodged for the support of the 
planters; while a quantitj of wine, oil, vinegar, 
cheese and grain, was deposited on board the ship 
Galega, which was to be left with the lieutenant, 
with cordage, nets, hooks and other fishing tackle 
for the use of the colonj. Lideed these could not fail 
of beii^ of signal service in a country, that abounds 
with such quantities of fish, which are caught bjr 
the natives with hooks made of tortoise-shell. 
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The houfles being erected, and pr<^r regnla* 
tions made for the preservation of the new colonjf^ 
the admiral resolved to return to Spain; but ids 
yojage was efiectnalljr prevented, bj want of water 
to carrj'the ships out of the river, and by a terrible 
mirf that beat upon the shore, and threatened imme^ 
diate destruction to anj vessel that should approach 
it. To render these circumstances more ui^ortnnate^ 
the rains, which alone could deepen the river, were 
past; the bottoms of the ships were so worm-eaten» 
that thej resembled honej-combs; and, to complete 
their vexation, one of their interpreters reported, 
that Quibio intended to set fire to the houses of 
the Spaniards, who, contrarj to his indination, and 
to that of his people, had made a settlement in his 
dominions. * 

Upon this occasion the admiral concerted mea-» 
aures with his brother for seizing the cacique with 
his principal men, in order to canj them to Spain 
as hostages for the good behaviour of hia subjects : 
an expedient which, however politic, was not at 
all agreeable to the humanitj of Christopher Co- 
lumbus on other occasions, and equallj inconsistent 
with all the laws of nature and nations. However, 
on the 30th of March, the lieutenant, attended hf 
above seventj men, proceeded to Veragua, which 
consisted of straggling houses, and, at a small dis^ 
tance from that place, was desired bj a messenger 
from the cacique not to come up to his house, 
which stood on a hill ; but, notwithstanding this 
request, the lieutenant resolved to proceed with 
onlj five men, ordering the rest to follow two bj 
two at some distance, and when thej should hear 
a musket fired, to beset the houses, and let no person 
escape. On his approaching Quibio's residence^ l^ 
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vms met bj another mefsenger, who entreated him 
not to enter the house, and told him that the cacique 
himself would come out, though he was wounded 
hj an arrow. Quibio, on his going to the door, 
agreeablj to his promise, was immediatelj seized 
bj the lieutenant, and the musket being fired, the 
house was soon surrounded bj the rest of the Spa- 
niards, and about thirtj persons made prisoners, 
without the least opposition, among whom were 
the wives and children of the cacique, with some 
of his principal subjects, who offered to ransom 
themselves with a large quantity of gold, that waa 
concealed in an adjoining wood. But the lieute- 
nant, disregarding these offers, ordered them all 
to be bound and carried on board, before the 
country should take the alarm ; intending himself 
to staj with the greatest part of the men, to secure 
tome of Quibio's kindred and subjects, whom he 
had not been able to take ; he therefore delivered 
the prisoners to James Sanchez de Cadiz, an able 
pilot, to carry them to the admiral. The pilol 
embarked with them in the boat, when Quibio 
complaining that his hands were too hard bound, 
Sanchez, moved bj compassion, loosened them, but 
kept the rope with which he was tied iu his own 
liand. The cacique, now finding his hands at 
liberty, took an opportunity, while the pilot was 
looking another way, to plunge into the river; 
which he did so violently, that Sanchez quitted the 
rope, in order to save himself; and, as it began to 
grow dark, and the boat was instantly filled with 
confiision, it was impossible to hear or see how he 
got on shore. 

The lieutenant, perceiving that it would be im- 
possible to overtake the fugitive Indians, the next 
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daj returned with the iiie% to the ships, and pie- 
•ented the plunder of Qnibio's house, which was 
worth three hundred ducats in gold {dates, to hia 
|>rother, who, afiter deducting the fifth part for 
their catholic majesties, divided the remainder 
among those who were emplojed in this expedition. 

Soon after it rained, and the river swelling bj 
the flood, the admiral sailed out with three ships, 
leaving one for the service of his brother. However 
he came to an anchor at a league's distance, in 
order to wait for fair weather, and in the mean 
time sent back the boat for water. 

Quibio seeing that the three ships were gope, 
and being grieved and provoked at the loss of hit 
wives and children, and also exasperated at the 
violence offered to himself, resolved to attack the 
settlement. The woods, bj which it was surrounded, 
facilitated this enterprise, and enabled the Indiana 
nnperceived to reach a spot vdthin ten paces of 
the houses, from whence thej rushed upon the 
Christians with dreadful shouts, throviring their 
javelins not onlj at those who appeared, but also 
through the slender roofs, so that four or five were 
dangerouslj wounded before the Spaniards were 
able to put themselves in a posture of defence. Don 
Bartholomew however, being a man of great courage 
and resolution, sallied out upon the enemj virith 
seven or eight of his men, and notwithstanding the 
Indians several times rallied, drove them into the 
wood ; but though the Indians would not engage 
hand to hand, after thej had felt the edge of the 
European swords, and the teeth of a dog, by which 
thej were furiouslj attacked, thej continued to 
throw their javelins at a distance, until thej were 
driven from their covert and obliged to flj, af^r 
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fkej bid killed one Spniftrd^ and wmmded flCTeu 
olkien, among whom waa the lieatenant. 

Captain Janoies Tristan, whom the admiral had 
•ent ashore with the boat, and who appeared just 
as the Indians were obUged to retire into the wood, 
stood an idle spectator chiring the engagement; 
without mxBknng any of his men to land;^and, the 
battle being over, rewed a fiill league up the river 
to take in fresh water, at a place quite covered 
with wood; whsn the Indians, saUjing from the 
grove in their canoes; attacked him with a showet 
of javelins, and thaogh the captain sustained their 
onset with great gallantry, bath he and the boat's 
crew were soon slain, one oolj escaping to the colonj 
with the tidmgs of the disaster. 

The colonj was so terrified at this news, thatthejp 
would immediatelj have abandoned the settlement, 
and joined the admiral in the ship he had left 
them, had thej not been prevented by the lofwness 
of the water at the mouth of the river, which was 
not sufficient to float their vessel, and the sea beat 
with such violence over the bar, that no boat could 
be sent to the admiral with advice of their distress^ 
He himself rode in a very dangerous open road 
without his long boat, and was ignorant of the un-< 
happy fate of the captain and his crew until he had 
the mortification to see their bodies driving down 
the river, covered with wounds. This melancholy 
spectacle spread great despondence among hia 
people, who concluded that the whole colony had 
perished. Meanwhile the Indians, elated at the 
advantage they had gained, returned to the attack 
of the settlement, which they carried on day and 
night without intermissicm, so that every Spaniard 
i|uist have fallen a sacrifice to their resentment, had 
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they not remoyed to an open strand, where they 
formed a barricado of casks and other lumber, and 
planted their cannon so as to make great hayoc 
among the natives. 

The admiral waited ten days for fair weather, in 
order to send the only boat that now remained for 
intelligence; during which time several of the 
Indian prisoners, who were confined in the hold, 
burst open the hatches in the night, leaped into 
the sea and swam on shore; and those that remained, 
being disappointed in their hopes of escaping in 
the same manner, hanged themselves. 

As the weather still continued boisterous, and the 
Spaniards on board grew extremely impatient to 
learn the fate of their companions, (me of the sailora 
offered to swim ashore, provided he might be car- 
ried in the boat to the place where the surf began 
to run high. This proposal, which was gladly 
embraced by the admiral, was soon put in execu- 
eutiott, and the sailor having obtained sufficient 
inteUigence from the colony, swam off again, and 
gave a circumstantial account of all that had hap-^ 
pened, and the particulars of the divisions and dis* 
sensions which now prevailed among the men, who 
paid no regard to Don Bartholomew's authority, 
and were unanimous in nothing but their resolution 
to leave the place. They desired to be immediately 
taken on board, and resolved, if that was refused 
them, to put to sea in their own rotten vessels, since 
they had rather trust to the mercy of the waves, 
than continue exposed to the resentment of the 
Indians. Upon this Columbus agreed to send for 
them, and the weather becoming favourable, they 
left the country, taking with them all their goods 
and effects in the boat^ and some canoes which they 
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lashed together, leaving nothing behind them buf 
the hulk of the ship, which was unfit for service. 

The companj being thus to their mutual joy re- 
assembled, the admiral sailed to the eastward, as 
far as Pwto-bello, where he was obliged to leave 
one of his ships, which was so leakj and worm- 
eaten, that she could not proceed, and continued 
his course until the IQth of Maj, when he observed 
two small islands, which he named Tortugas, from 
the great number of turtle found there. Then con- 
tinuing his course thirtj leagues to the northward, 
he arrived at the islands called Jardin de la Rejna, 
or the Queen's Gardens, ten leagues to the south 
of Cuba, bj which time the ships were so leakj, 
that the men were harrassed bj working at the 
pumps; and, as thej had scarcely any provisions 
left, they were but little able to support such 
fatigue. In this unhappy situation they were over«- 
taken by a dreadful storm, in which the ship Ber-- 
muda ran foul of the admiral, and both were in the 
greatest danger of being foundered; the same 
night they narrowly escaped being wrecked upon 
some sharp rocks. 

The wind having at length abated, the admiral 
sailed to an Indian town on the coast of Cuba, where 
having purchased some refreshments, he stood over 
to Jamaica, pumping and baling all the way, not- 
withstanding which the water rose up almost to the 
deck. In this situation he put into a harbour called 
Puerto Rueno, but finding no fresh water there, 
steered to the eastward into another called Santa 
Gloria, where finding it impossible to keep the 
ships afloat, he ran them ashore, along side of each 
other, causing them to be propped up on each side 
to keep them upright, and sheds to be made oq th« 
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poop and forecastle, to secure the sailors from tba 
iaclemencies of the weather^ and the attenoipts of 
the inhabitants, 

He here made it his study to oblige the natires, 
vho resorted in great numbers to the ships with 
what thej had to barter^ and appointed two per^ 
sons to superintend the market, and prevent frauds 
or abuses^ as well as to divide what 'Wm purchased 
equally among the sailors. This regulation was 
both agreeable to his own men and to the Indians^ 
who exchanged two small animals, like rabbits, for 
H bit of tin, and two of their cakes <tf bread for two 
green or jellow beads, and things of greater value 
for a hawk*8 bell : and sometimes a cacique or other 
considerable person, was bestowed a pair of scis* 
fars, or a small looking-glass. 

The admiral haying consulted with the officers 
on the best means (rf'leaving the island, it was agreed 
to send an account of their situation to Nicholas 
^e Obando, goyemor of Hispaniola, and to Alonzo 
fianchez de Caryajal, the admiral's foctor there, to 
desire that ^ ship might be freighted, and sent to 
their relief at the admiral's expence. Two canoes 
were chosen for this dangerous expedition, in one 
of which James Mendez de Seg^ra, the admiral's 
chief secretary, embarked, with six Spaniards and 
Indians to row it, and Bartholomew Fiesco, a 
Genoese gentleman, went with the same number of 
hands on board the other, with orders to return 
immediately with the news of their safe arrival^ 
They then rowed to the easternmost point of Ja^ 
matca, under the conduct of the admiral's brother, 
who took care to supply them with eyery thing ne- 
cessary for the voyage, which was a very extraor- 
dinary one to be performed by canoes, since the dis- 
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tmee between the two isknds amounted to thirtj^ 
three leagues, without anj interrening land, ex« 
cept a small rock or island about eight leagues from 
the coast of Hispaniola. Don Bartholomew made 
them wait for a calm, and then ordering them to 
prosecute their yo/age, staid until thej were out 
of sight. 

The J launched out at night, the Indians who 
towed sometimes leaping into the water to cool 
themselves, and then returning to the oar again. 
The second day after their departure, they all be^ 
gan to be much tired ; but the two chiefs encou« 
raged the men, advising them to eat in order to 
recover their strength. The Indians, being heated 
by the sun,imd by labouring at the oar, soon emp« 
tied their calibashes of water, and the heat increa- 
inng, theif thirst increased with it, so that by noon 
they had no strength left. They were then relieved 
by the commanders frequently giving them some* 
thing to drink out of their rundlets, which sup* 
ported them until the cool of the evening. They 
were soon greatly distressed with the apprehension 
that they had lost their way, and missed a little 
island eight leagues from Hispaniola, where they 
expected to refresh themselves : and that afternoon 
they threw an Indian overboard, who died with 
thirst; others lay motionless, while the rest ex- 
pected death, and held salt-water in their mouths 
to cool them, but could receive no comfort from it. 

They proceeded the second night without seeing 
the island, until the moon rising it was happily dis- 
covered, when they all joined in encouraging the In- 
dians, showed them the land, and giving them water 
to revived their spirits, that by break of day they 
#rrive4 at the island. They, however, found it to 
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be a 8olid rock, aboat half a league in Gompaa^^ 
"without a single tree or spring of water ; jet going 
about from one cliff to another, thej collected in 
the hollows more than was necessarj to quench their 
thirsts ; for being scorched with drought, thej drank 
8o freelj, that some of the poor Indians died upon 
the spot, and others fell sick. There thej staid until 
the afternoon, and having rested and refreshed 
themselves with the shell-fish thej picked up along 
the shore, went on board in the evening, and steered 
to the nearest land of Hispaniola, where thej ar* 
rived earlj in the morning. Fiesco, having rested 
two dajs, was desirous of returning to the admiral 
according to his promise, but was obliged to desist, 
because neither the sailors nor Indians would ac-* 
companj him in the vojage, Mendez, though he 
laboured under a t]uartan ague, occasioned bj his 
lufierings at sea, immediatelj set out for Xaragua, 
where he informed the governor of the admiral's 
situation, and, after much importunitj, obtained 
leave to purchase a ship at St. Domingo. 

To return to the island of Jamaica. Soon after 
the departure of the canoes, the men, who were 
left behind, began to grow sicklj, in consequence 
of a change of provisions, and the fatigue thej had 
suffered, whence a spirit of discontent difiused it->- 
self among them. Thej now privatelj murmured, 
and caballed against the admiral, whom thej ac^ 
cused of being the cause of all their misfortunes. 
The chief promoters of these discontents were two 
brothers, named Porras, one of whom had been 
captain of the ship Bermuda, and the other purser 
of the fleet. These having gained over fort j* eight 
of the men, determined to put their mutinous in^ 
tentions in execution, Accordinglj, ou the 3d of 
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S^noBTf, ISM, captain ¥rsncis de Vomn, whom 
thej had chosen for their leader, went upon the 
quarter-deck, and insolent!/ asked of the admiral^ 
' What is the reason, mj lord, that you will not 
ratum to Spain, but keep us here to perish?' To 
this Columbus calmlj replied, that it was impossible 
for them to return to Spain, until thej were assist* 
ed bj a vessel from Hispaniola ; and that thej well 
knew he had already, with their concurrence, sent 
for a ship ; but that if thej had anj better method 
to ofler, thej might propose it. De Porras replied^ 
that there was no uecessitj of advising; for that 
he might embark immediatelj, or staj behind; and 
then turning his backj added, I will go to Spain 
with all that will follow me. Being immediatelj 
seconded bj all the mutineers, he seized ten canoes» 
which the admiral had bought of the Indians, and 
went to the eastern point of Jamaica, whence Men* 
des and Fiesco had departed for Hispaniola* 

From this point thej attempted to pass over to 
Hispaniola, with some Indians, whom thej had 
compelled to go on board everj canoe, to serve ai 
rowers; but thej had not got four leagues from 
land, when the wind, which was contrary, begin- 
ning to freshen, and the sea to rise, thej were un- 
der the necessitj of lightening the canoes, bjthrow- 
ing eveiy thing over board, except some provisions^ 
water, and arms ; and at last the poor Indians who 
rowed* Being thus compelled to return, some were 
for taking advantage of the easterlj wind and cur* 
rents for passing over to Cuba, whence thej would 
have a short cut to Hispaniola ; others for return- 
ing, and, either making peace with the admiral, 
or depriving him bj force of all he had in his pos- 
session. But it was finallj agreed, bj a majoritj 
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of vmcefl, that thaj shoald wait for a calm» t&d 
theu make another attempt to pass directlj o?er« 
Thej staid a month or six weeks, waiting for this 
opportQnitj, at an Indian town near that cape, 
daring which thej plundered the natives; bnt, 
having made two unsnccessful effi)rts to perform 
the vojage, quitted their canoes, and rambled over 
the coontry, sometimes bartering with the natives 
for provisions, and sometimes taking them bj force. 

Columbus exerted all his address to remove the 
bad impressions made bj the mutineers on the minda 
oi the Indians, bj which means he engaged them to 
supplj him with provisions ; bat this constant sup* 
plj producing a scarcity, the natives sowing little 
more than was just necessary for their subsistence, 
more of his men revolted, and the natives, who 
were already stocked with the commodities brought 
by the Spaniards, no loi^r considered Columbus 
as in a situation that commanded respect or obe-^ 
dience. 

In this dilemma the admiral fell upon an extraor* 
dinary expedient for retrieving his character and 
afiairs with these savages. As he knew that there 
would be an eclipse of the moon within three days, 
he sent an Indian of Hispaniola, who was on 
board, and spoke Spanish, to assemble the cacique 
and principal men of that district, in order to con- 
fer with them on an afiair in which they were 
nearly concerned. The natives obeying the sum<^ 
mcms the day before the eclipse, he told them b^ 
his interpreter, that he and his people were Chris** 
tians, and believed in God, who created heaven 
and earth, rewarded the just, and punished the 
wicked ; and, therefore, would not suffer the rebel*- 
lious Spaniards to pass over to Hispaniola, though 
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he had conducted Mendes and Fiesco to that island; 
that the same Almiglity Being was displeased at 
the Indians for neglecting to supplj his distressed 
aervants with provisions in exchange for their com- 
modities, and was, therefore, determined to punish 
them with pestilence and famine ; as a proof of 
which, God would give a token of his anger in the 
skj, and that yerj night they should see the moon 
rising with a bloodj aspect, to point out the punish- 
ment God would inflict on them. 

This prediction had different efiects on the In- 
dians, some of whom were frightened, while others 
laughed at it ; but, on thoir perceiving the moon 
actually eclipsed, and darkness increasing as it rose, 
they were universally filled with consternation, and 
running from all quarters laden vdth provisions^ 
intreated the admiral to intercede with God, and 
prevail on him to be no longer angry with them, 
as for the future they would take care to supply ail 
his wants. 

The admiral replied, that he would offer up his 
prayers for them; and then shutting himself up 
until the eclipse was at the height, and ready to 
decrease, told them, that he had been offering up 
his petitions to heaven for their preservation ; that 
God had been so good as to forgive them, on their 
promise of being kind and hospitable to the Chris- 
tians; and, as a testimony of his forgiveness, they 
should see the moon by degrees resume her form^ 
splendor. The Indians, perceiving the eclipse dis- 
appear, praised the God of the Christians, returned 
the admiral many thanks, and continued to supply 
him plentifully with provisions ; for, though some 
of them had formerly seen such eclipses, they all 
thought it impossible to foretel them without an 
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immediate correspondence with the Deitj; and, 
therefore, considered Colmnbua as in a peculiar 
manner the favourite of heaven. 

Eight months having elapsed since the departure 
of M endez and Fiesco, without the admiral obtain- 
ing the least intelligence of them, the people, sup- 
posing thej had either perished at sea, or been 
killed bj the Indians of Hispaniola in their waj to 
St. Domingo, began to be extremely dejected, and 
their fears were confirmed bj a canoe, which thej 
found overset and driven by the current on the 
coast. These apprehensions daily increasing, at 
length produced a second conspiracy, headed bj 
one Bernard, an apothecary of Valencia, and two 
of his companions, who, in imitation of the other 
mutineers, formed a scheme for deserting the ad- 
miral: but its execution was prevented by the arrival 
of a vessel sent by the governor of Hispaniola. The 
captain, whose name was James de Escobar, having 
come to anchor nearihe wrecks, came in his boat 
to deliver a letter with compliments from the 
governor, and presented the admiral with a cask of 
wine and two flitches of bacon, and these being 
delivered, Escobar weighed anchor and sailed back 
the same evening. 

Columbus was greatly mortified at his abrupt 
departure, but, however, made use of this event to 
put an end to this second conspiracy ; for he told 
the men, that, as he had resolved not to go away 
without them, and as that little caravel was not 
sufficient to carry them all, Escobar went away so 
suddenly, that he might lose no time in bringing 
them relief. This declaration had such an efiect 
on the conspirators, that they immediately laid 
aside all thoughts of their designs; but the true 
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reason of the ship's arrival was, that Lares, governor 
of Hispaniola, was apprehensive that the admiral 
irould, upon his return to Spain, be reinstated in 
his government, and had sent Escobar to observe 
his situation, and whether he might not easily bo 
destroyed. However, from this caravel Columbus 
received certain intelligence of the safe arrival of 
Mendez and Fiesco at Hispauiola, and did not 
doubt, but that in consequence of their remon- 
strances, he should be speedilj relieved. 

The admiral being desirous of reducing the mu« 
tineers, rather by fair means than by force, sent two 
persons to acquaint them with the advice he had 
received, to desire them to return, and to let them 
know, that, in that case, no notice should be taken 
of what had happened: but Francis de Porras, 
dreading the consequences of a re-union, met these 
messengers at a distance, and answered, that thej 
would not trust the admiral; but would behave 
themselves peaceably in the island, if he would 
promise to procure a ship to carry them ofK Or if 
he had but one, assign one-half of it to them for 
their own convenience, and give them a half share 
of the clothes and commodities that were still in 
his possession, since they had lost all their own 
effects, otherwise they would come and take the 
whole by force. As for the caravel from Hispaniola, 
they asserted it was only a delusion, which the 
admiral, who was a great magician, had raised by 
enchantment* 

The mutineers actually resolved to put their 
threats in execution, and marched to an Indian 
village, within a quarter of a league of the wrecks, 
when the admiral, being informed of their design, 
sent his i>rother with fifty meii well armed, to ex-« 
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pofltulate with them, and persiiade tkem to retm 
to their duty; but to refrain from all acts of hostilitj 
until thej should first be attecked. Don Bartholo- 
mew posted himself on a rising ground, within 
bow-shot of the mutineers, and then sent the two 
messengers the admiral had employed before to 
offer terms of peace ; but the mutineers treating 
this condescension as the e£kct of fear, fell upon 
his men with great confidence of victorj : six of 
the boldest having solemnlj sworn to fight their 
way to the lieutenant, whose death they imagined 
would disconcert his followers. However, they were 
disappointed, for at the very first charge five of 
them were slain. Francis de Porras boldly singled 
out the lieutenant, and at one blow clove his tar- 
get down to his hand, which he wounded: but not 
being able suddenly to recover his sword, was made 
prisoner, after having received several wounds. 
The lieutenant then rushed upon the mutineers, 
and being seconded by his men, obliged them to 
fly -mth precipitation. 

The next day the fugitives sent a petition to the 
admiral, in which they confessed their fault, begged 
pardon, and promised to serve him faithfiiUy for 
the future. The admiral instantly granted them a 
free pardon, and took them again into his protec- 
tion; but to prevent further animosities, kept 
Francis de Porras a close prisoner, and appointed 
a person to command and lead them about the 
island, in order to procure subsistence in exchange 
for the commodities With which he caused them to 
be supplied. 

In this posture were affairs in Jamaica, where 
the admiral had been a fiill year, when a ship ar- 
rived, freighted by James Mendez^ attended by a 
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esnvel. Cohimbiis then embarked with his whels 
compaiij on the ^th of June, ISM, and set sail 
for Hispaniola ; but the wind and current being 
eontT^Tj, thej had a troublesome yojage, and did 
not reach St. Domingo until the 13th of August. 
The governor with all the eitj went out to meet 
him, pajdng him manj compliments, and lodged 
him in his own house ; but this show of respect 
was mere affectation, fw he caused Francis da 
Porras to be set at libertj, and threatened to punish 
those who had adhered to the admiral in hit 
greatest dangers. 

Columbus being sensible of the deceitful man- 
ner in which he was treated, and of the true motives 
of the governor's behaviour, chose to conceal his 
resentment, prepared for his departure, and, on tha 
12th of September, embarked on board a ship pro^ 
▼ided bj his agents, taking with him the vessel 
that had brought Him and his people from Jamaica; 
but the J were no sooner out of port than the main- 
mast of the lesser vessel came bj the board. Upon 
which he ordered her back to St. Domingo, and 
continued his vojage in the other. He had not, 
however, been long at sea, before he met with a 
violent tempest, wherein all on board expected 
every moment to perish, and in which thej lost 
their main-mast; but making a jurj-mast, thej 
continued their vojage, and after being exposed 
to another storm that carried awaj their fore-mast, 
arrived at the port of St. Lucar. 

Columbus upon his landing was greatlj afflicted 
at the news of the death of his best friend, and onlj 
patroness, queen Isabella ; for though king Ferdi- 
nand alwajs treated him with some degree <rf^re- 
fpect, he well knew, that he was far from having 
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any real kindness for hini^ or ever anj inclination 
to do him justice. That prince thought the adyan* 
tages he had stipulated for himself were too con- 
siderable, and therefore, instead of fulfilling his 
engagement, offered him a large estate in Spun in 
exchange for what was his due in the West Indies. 
Columbus, who was confined to his bed, was ex« 
tremelj displeased at this treatment : but while he 
was endeavouring to obtain his just demands, his 
solicitations were interrupted bj king Ferdinand's 
taking a joumej from Valladolid to Laredo, to 
wait for his son-in-law king Philip, and queen 
Johanna his daughter. Before the return of Fer- 
dinand, Columbus's ilhiess increasing, he died on 
the 20th of Maj, 1506, aged sixtj-four. His bodj 
was convejed to the monastery of the Carthusians^ 
at Seville, where he was magnificentlj interred in 
the cathedral of that citj, and a monument erected 
to his memorj, with the following inscription : 

A Castilia ya Leon, 
Nueuo Muado dio Colon, 

In English^ 

To Castile and Leon, 
Columbus gave a New World. 

Thus died this tralj great man, who was the son 
of a woolcomber of Congureto, a village in the ter* 
ritorj of Genoa : bj his abilities he not onlj raised 
himself and his familj to nobility, but rendered 
himself bj his discoveries the greatest man of the 
age in which he lived. He was, however, in manj 
respects treated with ingratitude, both bj the king 
and those who were under his own command ; and 
it is no small blemish in king Ferdinand's charac^ 
ter, that be did not do justice to his merit, but 
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•Iwajs meanlj endeavoared to falsify his engage- 
ments with him. To ColumbHs justly belonged the 
honour of giving a name to the New World, which 
irom him. ought to have been called Columbia^ 
while the name of America was bestowed on what 
he discovered from that of Americus Vesputius, 
who had no title to that honour. Columlais, hy 
discovering a New World, opened new sources of 
commerce ; he settled Hispaniola, took a view of 
Cuba, visited and resided for a considerable time 
in Jamaica, bestowed the name of St. John on the 
island of Porto Rico, and discovered almost all 
that could be properlj called the West Indies. 
He, indeed, but barelj saw the continent, but then 
he saw both parts of it, and the isthmus that unites 
them : and left behind him schemes for extending 
these discoveries, and conjectures on the conse*- 
quences that might attend them. 

We shall conclude this account with a descrip- 
tion of his person, and the character given of him 
bj a Spanish historian, justlj esteemed for his fide- 
litj. ** Columbus was tall of stature, had a long 
visage and a majestic aspect, an aquiline nose, grey 
eyes, and a clear and ruddj complexion. When 
joung his hair and beard were fair ; but the manj 
hardships he suffered soon turned them grej. He 
was a man of wit and pleasantry, was eloquent in 
discourse, and yet moderately grave. His affability 
to strangers, and his discreet conversation, gained 
him the affection of every ingenuous mind; he had 
an air of authority and grandeur that attracted re^ 
spect. He was very strict in religion, according to 
the mode of his country, and obliged such as were 
under his command to show at least a decent re- 
gard to it. He had an earnest concern for the con* 
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version of the Indians, and endeaTOured as much 
as wag in his power to allure them, hj obliging 
the Spaniards to lead a life in some measnre 
a^eeable to the faith they professed. He was 
a man of undaunted courage ; was fond of great 
enterprises ; temperate in eating and drinking, and 
modest in his dress ; he was patient, and readj to 
forgive wrongs, and onlj desirous that ofienders 
should be sensible of their faults. He remained un- 
moved amidst the manj troubles and adversities 
that attended him, ever reljing on the Divine Pn)- 
vidence. In short, had he in much earlier times 
performed so wonderful an enterprise as the dis- 
cover/ of the New World, he would have had not 
only statues and temples erected to his honour, but 
some star would have been dedicated to him, aB 
was done to Hercules and Bacchus. However, his 
name will be remembered as long as the world 
•ndures." 
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CHAP. I. 

Settlement of Porto Rico. Establishment of a PearUfisherj. 
Alonzo de Hojeda and Diego de Nicuessa attempt to form 
settlements on the continent. Their death. 

AT the death of Christopher Columbus, Nicholas 
de Obando continued governor of Hispaniola, and 
distinguished himself bj making draughts of the 
coasts, and hj dividing the Indians among the 
Spaniards as their vassals. The search after gold 
was unremittinglj pursued, and such quantities of 
that valuable metal were found, that there was 
anmiallj melted in the island more than the value 
of jf 150,000 sterling. 

Meanwhile Juan Ponce de Leon, a Spanish gen- 
tleman, understanding from the Indians that Porto 
Rico* abounded in gold, obtained licence from 

* This island is ISO miles in length, 60 in breadth, and its 
northern coast is in the 1 8th degree of north latitude, and its 
southern In the 17th. The country consists of a pleasing variety 
of hills and Tatlejs, woods and meadows, abounding in all the 
tropical fruits, and well watered with springs and rirers; but, 
like other countries within the tropics, it has periodical rains 
and storms. It was conquered from the Spaniards by the Earl 
of Cumberland, at bis own expence, and that of other private 
VOL. I. V 
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Obando to plant a colony in it. The natives, on 
his arrival, kindlj treated him and his companions; 
the cacique conducting him over the island, and 
showing the rivers where gold was founds Ponce 
having formed a settlement, with the consent of 
the natives, and collected samples of the gold, 
sailed to Hispaniola for additional supplies ; and, 
on his return had the pleasure to find, that those 
he had left behind continued to be well treated bjr 
the inhabitants. 

While Ponce de Leon was thus employed, Obando 
was recalled, and Don -Diego Columbus came, bm 
his father's successor, to take upon himself the 
government of Hispaniola, bringing with him from 
Spain a governor for Porto Rico ; but Ponce dis- 
puting his authority, the young admiral set them 
both aside, and appointed Michael Cerron governor, 
and Michael Diaz his lieutenant. Ponce, however, 
by the interest of his friend Obando, procured m 
commission from Spain, and returning to Porto 
Rico, easily found pretences for seizing Cerron and 
Diaz, whom he sent prisoners to Spain, and then 
prosecuted his design of eonqnering the islands 
This, though a more difficult task than he had 
imagined, he effected ; and enslaved the natives, 

ftdrenturers, in the reign of qneen Eiitabeth; bot lofting most, 
of hit men in tlie latter end of the summer, when these climate^, 
are rery unhealthfol, he was obliged to abandon the island. 

The Spaniards have introduced European cattle, fruit and 
corn, and chiefly eiport sagar, mm and ginger. The capital, 
which is called Porto Rico and St John's Citj, is in a small 
island in the harbour on the north side, and is joined to thai 
main island by a canseway. The town is now about a mile and 
a half in circumference, and is fortified by sereral forts and 
batteries; it stands on an eminence, and commands the maia 
island on one side, and the sea on the other. 
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from vrhom he had, on lus entrancej received th^ 
kindest treatment. He did not long retain posses- 
sion; for Cerron and Diaz, being supported bj 
the interest of Columbus, were reinstated bj the 
eourt of Spain. Ponce, thus reduced to a private 
state, fitted out two ships for making new disco^ 
veries, and on the Sd of April, 1512, fell in with 
land onknown to the Spamards, in the latitude of 
90° 8', which, believing to be an island, he named 
Florida, from its beautiful appearance, or from his 
discovering it on Easter-Sundaj, which the Spa*- 
niards call Pascha Florida, it being the finest 
season for flowers, 

Diego Columbus meanwhile established a pearls 
fishery on the coast of the island of Cubagua, which 
he named the Island of Pearls, The profits of this 
fishery soon became so considerable, that the king's 
fifth was valued at 15,000 ducats. This island, 
which is 300 leagues from Hispaniola, is situated 
in the 10th d^ree north latitude. It is three leagues 
in compass ; the soil is dry and barren, affording 
onlj a few guaiacum-trees and shrubs. 

About this time Alonzo de Hojeda, who had 
served under Christopher Columbus, petitioning 
jfor a patent for making new settlements, obtained 
a promise of a grant of all that had been discovered 
on the continent. But Diego Nicuessa, a man of 
greater wealth, interposing, stopped the grant, and 
obtained half of it for himself; the court allowing 
the former, all the country between Cape de la Vela 
and the Gulph of Darien, under the naipe of New 
Andalusia; and the latter, the country from that 
gulph to Cape Gracias a Dios, under the name of 
Castilla del Oro, or Golden Castile, in violation of 
the rights of Diego Columbus, to whpm %liQ» 
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countries belonged, on account of their being 
covered bj his father. 

Each of these adventurers fitted out two vessels, 
vrith which thej sailed to St. Domingo, in Hispa* 
niola, where they quarrelled about their respective 
rights; but their disputes being at length adjusted, 
thej left the island in the latter end of the jear 
1510. Hojeda took on board Francis Pizarro, who 
afterwards conquered Peru, and in a few dajs 
arrived at Caramari, since called Carthagena, where 
the Indians were prepared to oppose him, on ac-^* 
count of the injuries they had received. 

These people were of a large stature, the men 
wore their hair down to their ears; that of the 
women was very long, and both sexes are very ex- 
pert at shooting with the bow. 

Hojeda attempted to barter with them Spanish 
toys for gold ; but finding they were preparing to 
attack him, fell upon them, made a great slaughter, 
took some prisoners, and found a small quantity of 
gold in some of the towns, of which he made him-> 
self master. He then marched to a town four leagues 
within land, whither those had retired who had 
escaped from the last battle. He found them upon 
their guard, armed with bows, poisoned arrows, 
rods which they threw like darts, swords made of 
hard wood, and targets. He, however, attacked the 
place, killed great numbers, took sixty prisoners, 
whom he sent to the ships, and continued to pur- 
sue those who fled. The inhabitants of a town 
called Yarbaco, hearing of his approach, with- 
drew with their effects into the mountains : thither 
the Spaniards came, but finding nobody to oppose 
them, became careless, and dispersed about the 
country. This being observed by the Indians, thej 
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attacked the Spaniards when thej least expected 
it; who, being divided into small parties, were everj 
where cut off. Hojeda, with several of his men, 
for some time maintained the fight; but, seeing 
most of his people killed, he rushed through th« 
thickest of the Indians, and gained the coast. 

Happilj for Hojeda, Nicuessa now appeared with 
his two vessels, and was no sooner informed of 
what had happened, than he sent for his rival, and 
generously told him, that, in this case thej ought 
to forget their disputes, and onlj to remember that 
thej were Spaniards; and that he would therefore 
revenge his loss. Thej accordinglj united, and 
landing four hundred men, marched against the 
Indians, burned the town of Yarbaco, seized a 
vast number of prisoners, and as much gold as 
amounted to seven thousand pieces of eight to 
each of the commanders. 

After this thej parted, in order to pursue their 
separate plans. Hojeda fixed a settlement on the 
eastern promontory of the Gulf of Darien, and 
gave the town the name of St. Sebastian. But 
finding that the natives were exasperated at his 
making a settlement on the coast, he sent captain 
Enciso, in one of the ships, to Hispaniola, with 
orders to bring him as large^ a supplj of men and 
provisions as possible ; and in the mean time drew 
entrenchments about the town for his ovni secu- 
rity. However, as he soon wanted necessaries, he 
was obliged to make excursions into the country, 
by which means many of his people were killed by 
the poisoned arrows of the natives, and the colony 
was reduced to a most wretched condition. 

Just as the Spaniards were reduced to despair, 
they with equal joy and amazement beheld a ship 
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enter the port. It belonged to a pirate, namedl 
Bernard de Talavera, and Hojeda immediatelj 
bujing the ship's cargo, treated the captain with 
such civility, that he readilj entered into his ser* 
vice: but notwithstanding the greatness c^ this 
unexpected relief, their provisions were soon c<m- 
sumed, the Indians became more troublesome than 
hetore, and, no succours arriving from Hispaniola^ 
f hej were again reduced to despair. 

In this extremitj, it was at length resolved that 
Hojeda himself should sail to St. Domingo, in order 
to procure supplies ; therefore leaving the colonj 
under the command of Francis Pizarro, he em- 
barked on board the pirate vessel, and put to sea ; 
but behaving haughtilj to captain Talavera, the 
latter not onlj deprived him of all command, but 
put him in irons. A dreadful storm, however, ari^ng, 
the crew, depending on his skill, set him at libertjr^ 
and bj his direction, saved their lives, bj running 
the ship ashore on the coast of Cuba, from vdience 
there is a short passage to Hispaniola ; but Tala- 
vera not daring to go thither, prevailed on Hcgeda 
to accompany him to Jamaica in a canoe. 

After a short staj at Jamaica, the governor sent 
Hojeda to St. Domingo, where he found that cap* 
tain Enciso had set sail for St. Sebastian's ; but his 
own credit was there so low, that notwithstanding 
his being one of the bravest men that ever sailed 
from Spain to America, he soon died for want, and 
Talavera stajing too long at Jamaica, Columbus 
caused him to be apprehended, tried and hanged 
for piracy. 

In this interval, Pizarro, with the men under his 
command, quitted St. Sebastian's, and steered to 
Carthagena, where he met Enciso, who had just 
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tmved with two ship^, and a considerable reia« 
forcemeiit. Thej immediatelj returned to St. Se* 
bastian's^ but their shipe stranded on the coast, and 
on landing thej found the town reduced to ashes. 
This thej rebuilt as well as thej were able ; but 
though thej saved out of the stranded vessels as 
much of their provisions and other necessaries at 
posaibie, thej were soon again reduced to the ut- 
nost distress bj war and famine ; fr^m which thej 
were relieved, bj the dexteritj and presence of 
ndnd of a verj extraordinary man brought bj Eaciso. 

Nunez or Nugnez de Balboa, of a good familj^ 
great abilities, and a liberal education, had for- 
merlj sailed along that coast with Bastidas, and 
afterwards obtained a good settlement in Hispa- 
niola, where having committed some irregularitief, 
he was in danger of being put to death. In these 
unfortunate circumstances, he caused himself to be 
put on board Enciso's ship in a bread cask, and 
after having remained there four dajs, ventured at 
last to make his appearance, when the ship was a 
hundred leagues at sea. The captain, who had been 
wdered not to canj anj offenders out of the island, 
was extremelj vexed at seeing him, and threatened 
to set him on shore in the first desert place he came 
to : but the principal persons on board interceding 
for him, Enciao was at length pacified, and granted 
him his protection, which, however, did not eflace 
fiom Nunez's memory the usage he had received. 

This person, observing that the companj were in 
despair, and knew not how to act, endeavoured to 
encourage them, bj maintaining that thej were not 
in BO desperate a state as thej imagined ; observing 
that when he was upon this coast before, with Bas- 
tidas, thej sailed to the bottom of the gulf, where 
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tiiej saw a very large town, situated in a fruitfal 
soil, and in a fine climate ; that it was, indeed, in- 
habited bj warlike Indians; but as they did not 
make use of poisoned arrows, he advised them to 
get off their stranded brigantines, and endeavour 
to sail thither. 

This advice being approved was immediatelj 
followed; and having succeeded in getting off the 
ships, thej saBed to the river, called hy the Indians, 
Darien, where thej found every thing according to 
Nunez's description. The natives, on their arrival, 
immediatelj secured their wives and children, and 
assembled on a neighbouring hill, in order to jure- 
vent the further progress of the invaders. These 
the Spaniards immediatelj routed, and then pro- 
ceeded to the town, which, to their great joj, was 
full of provisions. The next daj thej marched up 
the countrj, and met with manj houses, all deserted 
bj the inhabitants, which thej pillaged, and re- 
turned laden with plunder, and about 10,000 pieces 
of fine gold. A. settlement was now formed, which 
thej called Santa Maria Antiqua del Darien, or 
St. Marj the Ancient of Darien ; from the name 
of a church at Seville, and the Indian name of the 
river. 

The success of this enterprize having gained 
Nunez much reputation, he concerted measures 
with his friends to depose Enciso. This was soon 
efiected; for Enciso having issued an order, pro- 
hibiting all traffic with the Indians for gold, upon 
pain of death, the Spaniards considered that he 
intended to monopolize the trade of that valuable 
metal, and immediatelj renounced all subjection 
to him, alledging that his authoritj was expired. 
Thej now chose magistrates like those in Spain ; 
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Kunez de Balboa and Zamadis ^ere elected alcaids^ 
and Valdivia appointed regidor. This form of 
government was soon disliked ; new debates arose, 
which terminated in the choice of Nicuessa for 
governor. To this they were induced, bj Roderic 
Henriquez de Colmenares, who arrived with two 
ships, seventy men, provisions and military stores. 

This officer, who was bringing these supplies to 
Nicuessa, had put into a port at 50 or 60 leagues 
distance, and sent a party of his men on shore, for 
a supply of water. While they were thus engaged, 
they were suddenly attacked by the natives, who 
stove the boats, and compelled the Spaniards to 
swim to the ships, having wounded forty-five of 
the party with poisoned arrows, of whom only one 
recovered. Colmenares immediately set sail for 
the bay of Uraba, or Darien, in search of Nicuessa; 
but arriving at the east side of the bay, and seeing 
no appearance of the Spaniards there, he ordered 
signal guns to be fired, and fires to be lighted on 
the tops of the rocks. These being answered by 
the settlement at Santa Maria, ^he sailed thither^ 
and distributed his provisions among them. 

We shall now return to Diego Nicuessa. After 
his leaving Alonzo de Hojeda, whom he had so 
generously assisted, he encountered a violent tem- 
pest, which separated his ships. This induced 
his lieutenant, Lopez de Olano, to attempt the 
formation of a settlement, and forsake his patron ; 
but failing in this design, he sailed to Veragua, 
the place of rendezvous, where he endeavoured to 
persuade the people to abandon the original design, 
and return to Hispaniola; alledging that Nicuessa, 
and the men with him, had perished. Meanwhile 

a chaloupe entered the port, and brought advice, 
VOL. I. r 
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that Nicuessa had been stranded upon an unknoum 
coast; and was now on shore, with his followers^ 
in a miserable condition. Olano immediatelj dis- 
patched the chaloupe with provisions, which he 
immediatelj followed, and rescued Nicuessa and 
his men from perishing*. This seasonable relief did 
not soften his resentment against Olano, for his 
desertion, whom he put in irons, and threatened 
to send in that state to Spain. 

Nicuessa now settled a colonj on the banks of 
the river Belem, or Bethlehem; but soon became 
in such want of provisions, that, leaving onlj a part 
of his men there, he sailed with the rest to Porto- 
beUo, where the Indians not suffering his people 
to land, he was obliged to steer two or three leagues 
farther, to the port called bj Columbus the Basti- 
mentos, and as soon as he entered it, cried out, 
Faremos aqui en il Nombre de Dios; that is. Let 
us stay here in the name of God; whence the place 
was called Nombre de Dios. Then immediatelj 
landing, he began to erect a fortress. 

Nicuessa being soon reduced to the same situa- 
tion as in the former colonj, was obliged to send 
one of his vessels to Hispaniola, to intreat Columbus 
to grant him some assistance ; but the vessel had 
scarcely sailed, when that with Colmenares arrived 
with the message from the colonj at Santa Maria. 
This captain was so amazed at seeing Nicuessa and 
his. people lean, ragged and bare-footed, that he 
could not forbear shedding tears, especiallj at hear- 
ing how manj had died, and the great disasters thej 
had sustained ; and, therefore, immediatelj endea- 
voured to comfort Nicuessa, bj telling him, that the 
people of Santa Maria desired he would come and 
govern them; that thej possessed a pleasant and 
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fertile country, had plenty of provisions, and were 
in no want of gold. 

Nicuessa now recovering his spirits, returned 
thanks to heaven for this unexpected news; but 
soon forgetting his own miserable condition, and 
that these people had voluntarily made him an offer 
of becoming their governor and protector, he was 
50 imprudent as publicly to declare, that he would 
take all their gold from them, and punish them for 
landing within the limits of his grant. Nor was 
this his only error; for being desirous of viewing 
some islands that lay in the way, he sufiered a 
caravel to sail before him, in which were persons 
who acquainted the colony with these ungenerous 
expressions ; on which they changed their resolu- 
tion, and resolved not to^suiBTer him to come among 
them. 

Nicuessa having spent eight days among the 
islands, was greatly surprised, on anchoring at the 
landing-place at Santa Maria, to find many of th^ 
Spaniards on the shore; and at his being ordered 
by one of them, in the name of all the rest, to re- 
turn to Nombre de Dios. He desired they would 
hear him, and for that purpose the next day camo 
on shore, but was instantly compelled to return on 
board. Nicuessa now intreated, that in case they 
would not accept him for their governor, he might 
be at least admitted as a companion ; which they 
refusing, he begged they would keep him as a pri- 
soner, since he had rather die than go back to starve 
at Nombre de Dios. But, notwithstanding this, 
they cruelly forced him, and about seventeen of his 
men, into an old bark, with orders to return to the 
place from whence they came, on pain of being 
sunk where they were. There is no doubt of their 
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having complied vith this inhuman order, bat with 
\^hat success is uncertain; for thej were never seen 
afterwards. A story was, however, current in the 
West Indies, that the Spaniards, on their coming 
to settle in Cuba, found the following inscription 
cut on the bark of a large tree : ' Here the unfor- 
tunate Nicuessa finished his miseries and his life 
together.' 

After the departure of this unhappj man, Nunez 
de Balboa distinguished himself as a prudent gover- 
nor; he made great discoveries; was the first 
European that saw the South Sea, and prepared 
the way for the conquest of Peru. As his history 
has, therefore, a close connexion with that conquest, 
we shall place it immediately before our account of 
that great event. 



CHAP. II. 

Diego Columbus sends Diego Velasquez to plant a colony in 
Cuba. A description of that island. Discoveries made on 
the continent. 

THOUGH the governments bestowed upon the 
above adventurers were so many violations of the 
just rights of the admiral, Don Diego Columbus, he 
was very much blamed for not endeavouring to 
assist them to the utmost of his power; and his 
enemies made use of this complaint at the court of 
Spain, which always looked upon him with jealousy^ 
and therefore readily listened to any accusation 
brought against him. Of this the admiral was so 
sensible, that he used every exertion to secure to 
himself those countries, to which he had just pre* 
tensions, from the contract made ynth his father^ 
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Bemg iBfonned at the beginning of the jear 1511, 
that the court was yerj desirous of haying a colon/ 
planted in the island of Cuba, he resolved to be 
before-hand with them, and to send a bodj of men 
thither, nnder the command of a person whom he 
could trust; that, having a lieutenant there of his 
own, the court might have no pretence for making 
a grant of it to anj more adventurers, as thej had 
done of that part of the continent discovered bj his 
father, and even of the island of Jamaica; which, 
however, he had recovered. For this purpose he 
made choice of James Velasquez, the wealthiest 
and most esteemed of the first Spanish inhabitants 
of Hispaniola. 

Before we proceed it maj not be improper to 
observe, that the province of Guatiaba Ijing next 
to Cuba, and the distance between the two points 
being onlj eighteen leagues, manj of the Indians 
of Hispaniola had passed over in their canoes, and 
among them a cacique of the province of Guatiaba, 
called Hatuej, a man of braverj and prudence, 
who took as manj of his men as possible, and 
settled on the nearest country, called Majci, where 
he treated his people as subjects, and not as slaves. 
This cacique, fearing that the Spaniards would one 
time or other pass into Cuba, kept spies in order to 
know what was doing in Hispaniola. Being at 
length informed of the admiral's design, he assem* 
bled the most warlike of his people, and putting 
them in mind of the manj sufferings thej had en- 
dured under the Spaniards, told them, that the/ 
committed these outrages for the. sake of a great 
lord, of whom they were very fond, and whom he 
would show them ; then taking some gold out of a 
)ittle palm-tree casket^ added, '' This is the lord 
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Mrhom the J adore, him thej follow; and, u jon 
have already heard, thej are coming hither in search 
of him : let us therefore make a festival, and dance 
to him, that when they come he maj order them 
not to hurt us." Thej accordingly began to sing 
and dance ; for their dances, like those of Hispa- 
niola, were performed to the music of their songs. 
At length Hatuey reminded them, that though they 
should conceal this lord of the Christians in their 
veiy bowels, the Spaniards would find him out, and 
that they should therefore cast him into the midst 
of the river, which was accordingly done. 

The Spanish inhabitants of Hispaniola were no 
sooner informed that Diego Velasquez was going 
to plant a colony in Cuba, than many of them re- 
solved to accompany him, and about three hundred 
men assembled in the town of Salvatierra de la 
Zavanna, at the extremity of Hispaniola, in order 
to embark on board four ships. From thence they 
sailed in November, 1511, and landed at a port 
called Palina, in the territories of the cacique 
Hatuey, who stood on his defence, taking advan-r 
tage of the woods, where the Spaniards could make 
no use of their horses. After two months spent in 
this manner, the Indians concealed themselves in 
the thickest parts of the forests ; but whenever they 
appeared they were hunted, like wild beasts, by 
the Spaniards, who carried all they took to Velas-i 
quez, when that commander distributed them 
among his men, not as slaves but as servants. 
Hatuey withdrew to the most inaccessible places; 
but at length had the misfortune to be taken and 
carried to Velasquez, who had the cruelty to cause 
the unhappy cacique to be burnt alive : upon which 
all the province of Mayci submitted ; for after thM 
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inhuman example of severity, none of the Indians 
dared to oppose him. Velasquez now began to 
think of dividing the native Indians among the 
Spaniards, as Obando had done bj those in His* 
paniola, and for that purpose he founded a town at 
a harbour in the north side of the island, at a place 
called bj the natives Barracoa; and here the first 
colonj in the island was settled. 

On its being known in Jamaica that Velasquez 
was in Cuba, manj of those who were with Juan de 
Esquibel, Columbus's lieutenant, asked leave to go 
over and serve under him, among whom was Pam- 
philio de Narvaez, who brought thirtj archera 
under his command, and having a graceful person 
and an easj address, was well received bj Velas- 
quez, who sent him with his thirtj men to the pro- 
vince of Bajamo, a fine open country, at fiftjr 
leagues distance. On the road he and his small 
partj were attacked in the night at an Indian town, 
bj a considerable bodj of the natives; but mount- 
ing a mare which he had brought with him, the/ 
were so frightened at the sight of that animal, and 
at hearing the bells, which at that time were part 
of the trappings of the Spanish horses, that the/ 
fled far into the country, and Velasquez sending a 
detachment to join Narvaez, he with the greatest 
case became absolute master of that province. 

The fine and extensive island of Cuba, which is 
situated between 20 and 23 degrees north latitude, 
is upwards of 800 miles in length, from east to 
west, and generallj about 70 broad. It lies about 
50 miles west of Hispauiola, and 75 north of Ja- 
maica. To the south are a great number of small 
islands, to which Christopher Columbus gave the 
name of the Queen's Garden^ and to the north are 
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a smaller number, which Yelasqnez named the 
King's Garden. The i^hole island of Cuba is very 
pleasant, and more temperate than Hispaniola. 
On the easternmost point, there are mountains of 
a very great height, which extend 90 miles, and 
through the middle runs a ridge of hills, from east 
to west, which give rise to verj fine rivers and 
brooks, that flow north and south, watering the 
plain champaign countries, to the sea. It has many 
fine harbours, particularly on the southern coast, 
where there are that of St. Jago, in the form of a 
cross; that of Xaquas, to which the ships pass 
through a narrow mouth not above a cross-bow 
^hot over, and then turn into the open part, which 
is about ten leagues in compass, and where there 
are three small islands, so situated, that ships maj 
be moored to the shore, under shelter of the moun- 
tains, and lie safe from the winds blowing from 
anj' point of the compass. On the north side are 
also several good harbours, the best of which is 
that now called the Havannah. 

This island, at the arrival of the Spaniards, was 
covered with trees of various sorts, particularly red 
cedars, storax trees, and vines, the stems of which 
were as thick as a man's body, and fruit-trees ; yet 
it produced Indian corn in greater quantities than 
any other part of the West Indies. It was also 
stocked with abundance of birds, pigeons, par* 
tridges, flamingoes and parroquets. There were 
few land animals, except a kind of rabbits, like 
those of Hispaniola; but there were abundance of 
turtle ; and the sea and rivers abounded with fish. 

After the Spaniards had been settled there some 
time, they found considerable quantities of gold in 
the rivers^ some of which was very purcj but the 
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greatest part of less value than that of Hispaniola, 
or Porto Rico. 

Don Diego de Velasquez having reduced the 
best part of Cuba, and planted several Spanish 
colonies therein, became desirous of shaking off the 
authority of Diego Columbus, which the admiral 
unsuccessfullj opposed. Velasquez, indeed, was 
still left accountable to him for the exercise of his 
authoritj, but he was not allowed to recal him with- 
out the consent of the crown of Spain, which so 
well answered Velasquez's purpose, that he resolved 
immediatelj to execute a project he had long medi* 
tated, of fitting out ships for making discoveries; 
and no sooner were his intentions known, than 
numbers of the Spanish planters offered to contri- 
bute large sums towards carrying it into execution, 
among whom was Francis Hernandez de Cordova, 
a person of great wealth and braverj, who offered 
to go as captain, which was accepted. 

Cordova having fitted up two ships and a brigan- 
tine, took 1 10 soldiers on board, and sailed from 
the Havannah on the 8th of February, 1517. After 
being twenty-two days at sea, during which they 
lay to in the night, they saw land. As they drew 
near, two canoes full of men appeared ; the Spa- 
niards hailed them, and thirty Indians went on 
board Cordova's ship, dressed in jackets without 
sleeves, and pieces of cloth wrapped about their 
waists. The Spaniards gave them meat, wine, 
and strings of beads, after which the Indians re- 
tiring, made signs that they would return the next 
day, seeming much to admire the ships, the men, 
their clothes, arms, and eyefj thing they beheld. 

The next day the Indians returned with twelve 
<- canoes, on .board of which was the cacique, who 
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cried out, Conez catoche, or/ Come to mj house; 
whence that place received the name of Cape 
Catoche, The Spaniards then took their arms and 
went ashore, where an infinite number of the natives 
waited to see them: Cordova even resolved to 
attend the cacique to his house, in order to take a 
view of the countrj; but entering a wood, the 
cacique gave a signal, and instantly a multitude of 
men started from an ambuscade in which thej had 
been concealed. Thej were dressed in jackets of 
quilted cotton, to secure them from being wounded 
bj arrows, and had wooden swords edged with 
flint, spears, bows and arrows, slings and targets*: 
their faces were painted of several colours, and on 
their heads thej wore plumes of feathers. These, 
giving a loud shout, discharged a shower of stones 
and arrows, and then rushing on the Spaniards, 
fought with much resolution, until being disordered 
bj the discharge of the muskets and cross-bows, 
thej fled^ after ha% ing seventeen men killed, and 
manj wounded. In this action were taken two 
jouths, who afterwards became Christians, and were 
called Julian and Melchior, 

The Spaniards now returned to their ships, and 
were pleased at their having found people in manjr 
respects different from those thej had hitherto seen, 
and particularly at their having observed houses 
built with stone and lime, which were the first that 
had been observed in that part of the world. Thej 
now continued their course along the coast fifteen 
dajs, and then entering a baj, landed, in order to 
take in fr^sh water. This place being called bj the 
Indians Quimpeche, it thence obtained the name 
of Campeche. Thej here filled their casks wiil\ 
fresh water^ and returning to the ships^ were VMt 
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by fiftj Indians, dressed like those thej had seen 
before, who asked them, whether thej came from 
the place where the snn rises, and conducted them 
to some temples built with stone, where the Spa- 
niards observed several deformed idols, with blood 
fresh spilled, and from one of these temples came 
two men in white mantles, with long black hair 
twisted up in rolls behind, holding in their hands 
little earthen fire>pans, into which thej cast a cer- 
tain gum, and then perfuming the Spaniards, ordered 
them to depart the country on pain of death. 

Thej now steered six dajs along the coast, and 
landed at about a league's distance from a town 
called Potonchan, where, filling their casks with 
water, thej observed a bodj of armed men advanc- 
ing towards them, but, it growing dark, thej re- 
turned to the town. The Spaniards now rashlj 
resolved to staj on shore; but in the night were 
greatlj alarmed bj the noise made bj the Indians^ 
and, at break of daj perceived that the first partj 
had been joined bj several others, and that thej 
were entirelj surrounded bj a great bodj. Thej, 
however, resolved to make the best defence in their 
power, and were quicklj under the necessitj of 
exerting all their courage ; for it no sooner grew 
lightthan the Indians discharged a shower of arrows, 
darts and stones, bj which about eightj Spaniards 
were wounded, among whom was Cordova. Find- 
ing it impossible to vanquish such numbers, the 
Spaniards made a furious onset, broke through the 
Indians, and ran towards the boats, the Indians pur* 
suing them with hideous cries. The boats narrowlj 
escaped being overset bj their crowding into them, 
and the natives were so furious, that thej pursued 
them into the water. In this action fortj-seven 
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Spaniards were killed, five died on bourd th^ slup, 
and all that landed, except one, were wounded. It 
was therefore resolved to bum one of the ships for 
want of hands, and to return to Cuba. 

The want of water, however, compelled them to 
steer for Florida. Thej here landed near a creek; 
and having obtained a supplj of this indispensible 
article, were about to return, when one of the sen- 
tinels having stepped aside with a hatchet to cut 
down a palmetto-tree, the other heard him crj out, 
and instantlj ran to give the alarm, crjring, tp sea! 
to sea! the Indians are coming! Manj canoes were 
instantlj seen rowing down the creek, filled with 
Indians armed with bows and arrows, swords and 
spears, who landing, let flj their arrows, and wound- 
ed six of the soldiers; but soon perceiving the 
dreadful efiects produced bj the muskets and cross- 
bows, ran back to their canoes, when the Spaniard^ 
immediatelj returned to their ships, and put to sea. 
After enduring manj other hardships, thej arrived 
at the Havannah, from whence Cordoya sent i^ par- 
ticular account of his unfortunate vojage to the 
governor, Diego Velasquez, and died of his wounds 
ten dajs after his arrival. 

Notwithstanding Cordova's ill success, his ac- 
count of this vojage gave great pleasure to Velas- 
quez, who resolved to pursue these discoveries as 
soon as an opportunitj ofiered; since as these seemed 
more civilized than anj other Indians, thej were 
probablj richer. This resolution was no sooner 
known, than several of the principal inhabitants 
ofiered him their assistance, which soon enabled 
him to send out three ships and a brigantine. 

This small squadron was commanded bj John 
Grijalva, and the captains Alverado, Montejo and 
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d'AvUa, who had strict orders to make what dis- 
coverieg they could, but to attempt no settlements* 
They sailed from Cuba on the 8th of May, 1511, 
and haying visited Florida, and discoyered the 
island of Coxumel, proceeded along the coast of 
the continent. Eight dajs after thej reached Po- 
tonchan's town, and came to anchor, upon which 
the natives, being elated with their success in dri- 
ving Cordova's men out of the country, took up 
arms, and ran to the shore, which the Spaniards no 
•ooner reached, than thej discharged a shower of 
arrows, darts and stones, and with great intrepidity 
ran into the water to wound the invaders with 
their spears ; but the latter were no sooner landed, 
than rushing upon them sword in hand, they made 
them give way; for the Spaniards being now taught 
by experience, began to use loose cotton jackets, 
like those of the Indians, as a defence against their 
arrows: however, three of them were killed, and 
sixty wounded, among whom was Grijalva. But 
the boats coming to their assistance, with the re- 
mainder of the soldiers who had been left on board, 
the Indians quitted the field, and the Spaniards 
marched to the town, where they found only three 
of the natives ; these they used well, and sent them 
with some toys to allure the inhabitants back ; but 
these messengers never returned, upon which they 
embarked and again set sail. 

Grijalva now continuing his course by day, and 
lying by in the night, for fear of falling among 
flats and rocks, discovered the mouth of a large 
river, but so shallow that it would only admit small 
vessels, and therefore they could only send up tMo 
of their boats, well manned, who were obliged to 
proceed with great circumspection, on account of 
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there being manj aimed Indians in canoes Blong 
the shore. 

This river, which the natives called Tabasco, the 
Spaniards named Rio de Grijalva, from their com- 
mander, and landed at a grove of palm-trees, about 
half a league from a town. The Indians seeing 
them leave their boats, about fiftj canoes, full of 
armed men, moved forward, and stopped again at a 
small distance from the Spaniards ; upon which the 
latter sent Melchior and Julian, the two Indians 
taken bj Cordova, to inform them that thej were 
come with no other view, but to treat with them 
about some affairs that would give them pleasure. 
Upon this the Indians, in four canoes, drew near, 
and Grijalva ordered the above interpreters to tell 
them, that he and his men were the subjects of a 
great king, to whom mighty princes paid obedience; 
that they also should submit to him, because it 
would be much to their advantage ; and that until 
the Spaniards could explain these afiairs, thej must 
furnish them with provisions. To this the Indians 
prudently replied, that they would give them pro- 
visions ; but that they had a lord of their own, and 
knew no reason why they, who were but strangers, 
should offer to impose a new lord upon them. How- 
ever, that they ought to take heed hoW they made 
war on them, as they had done on the people of 
Fotonchan; for they were not so weak as those 
people. They concluded with observing, that they 
were come thither to know their will, and would 
make a veiy just report of what was said to a num- 
ber of very great men, who were assembled to treat 
of peace or war. Grijalva then gave them strings 
of beads, looking-glasses, and other things, charg- 
ing them to bring back an answer, because if they 
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did not^ he must go to the town, though he should 
not do it anj harm. Haying thus concluded thft 
conference, he returned to the ships. 

These persons having delivered the message, all 
the chiefs, who were usually consulted in martial 
aflairs, thought peace preferable to war, and imme- 
diatelj sent a number of Indians, loaded with 
roasted fish, poultry, bread, and several sorts of 
fruit. These being delivered, thej laid some mats 
on the ground, and placed upon them several sorts 
of verj beautiful feather works. After which thej 
let the Spaniards know, that their lord would come 
the next daj to paj them a visit. 

Accordingly, at the time appointed, the cacique 
appeared, attended bj manj unarmed men, and, 
without showing the least jealousj, went on board 
Grijalva's ship. He was a genteel man, about 
twent j-eight jears of age, and had on a loose coat 
of crimson velvet, a cap of the same, with other 
rich ornaments. He received the cacique with re« 
spect, and sitting down, thej began their discourse, 
of wliich both parties understood verj little, except 
bj words interpreted hy Julian and Melchior. 
After some time, the cacique ordered an Indian to 
take out of a trunk he carried, some plates of gold, 
and thin boards covered with the same metal for 
armour. These the cacique himself tied upon Gri- 
jalva, taking o£f those that did not fit, and applying 
others, until he had put on him a complete suit of 
gold armour. He also presented him various works 
in fine gold and feathers. In return Grijalva called 
for a very fine shirt, and with his own hands put 
it on the cacique, as he did also his great coat of 
crimson velvet. He then put on his feet a pair of 
l^ew shoes; aad gave hint some of the best strings 
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of beads and looking'-glasses, with scissars, knives, 
and several tojs made of tin, some of which he also 
gave to his attendants. The cacique's present to 
Grijalva was worth about three thousand pieces of 
eight, and among the rest was a wooden head- 
piece, covered with thin plates of gold, and three 
or four masks, some of which were covered with a 
sort of stones like emeralds. The sight of these 
things made the Spaniards verj eager to settle in 
a ceuntrj that produced such vast wealth. 

Grijalva having received this considerable pre- 
sent, and being sensible that the Indians were not 
willing that their guests should staj long, pro- 
ceeded farther, and in two days came to a town 
called Agualunco, which the Spaniards named le 
Rambla, where the inhabitants appeared at a dis- 
tance, with targets of tortoise-shell, which glitter- 
ing in the sun made some of the Spaniards fiincj 
the J were made of gold. 

Sailing from thence the Spaniards saw several 
other rivers, in one of which thej observed the 
Indians waving large pieces of white cloth, fastened 
to poles, as if inviting them to land : whereupob 
Grijalva ordered captain de Montejo to go ashore 
with all the musketeers. 

It is necessary to observe, that this coast was 
part of the great empire of Mexico, and that Mon- 
tezuma, who was then seated on the throne, having 
heard of the exploits of the Spaniards, and the 
pains thej took to become acquainted with the 
maritime parts of his empire, began to grow un- 
easy, and desirous to know why they took such 
pains to learn the state of countries that did not 
belong to them. To obtain this intelligence, he 
had given directions to the governors, of some of 
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these provinces, to entertain these strangers civill/, 
and to send him from time to time such an account 
of their motions, as might enable him clearlj to 
discern what opinion he ought to entertain of them. 

As soon, therefore, as Montejo and his men were 
landed, the Mexicans offered them fowls, bread 
and fruity and perlEumed the Spaniards bj burning 
gum copal in little ^e-pans. Montejo instantljr 
sent advice to Grijalva of the friendlj manner in 
which he was received, upon which that comman* 
der came up with the ships, landed, and gave the 
people some glass beads and necklaces. He was 
treated with great respect bj the emperor of Mex- 
ico's governor, and his principal officers, who order- 
ing the Indians to bring gold to barter, the Spa- 
niards, during the six dajs thej sta/ed there, pur- 
chased gold tojs of several shapes, to the value of 
15,000 pieces of eight. 

At length Grijalva having made presents to tht 
principal persons, and taken possession of the coun- 
try for the king of Spain, in the name of Diego 
V elasquez, embarked, and touched at several islands. 
Having landed in one of them, with fiftj soldiers, 
he found a temple, in which were several idols, and 
four men dressed in long black mantles with hoods, 
who were the priests of the temple, and had that 
very daj sacrificed two bojs, who were found ripped 
open, and their hearts taken out. To this island, 
which was called Ulua, Grijalva gaye the name of 
St. John Baptist, but it has ever since been called 
St. John de Ulua, to distinguish it from St. John 
de Porto Rico. 

Grgalva having staid seven dajs at this island, 
daring which he bartered for a small quantity of 
gold, sent Velasquez an account of his discove- 
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riei bj AUetwio, with all the gold and other things 
thej had obtained from the Indians. Velasques 
was highlj pleased with the account he received ; 
but Alverado being very desirous of settling a co-^ 
lony^ gave him verj ill impressions of Grijalya, who 
had served him faithfullj, and paid the strictest 
regard to his orders. In the mean time Grijalya 
coasted along in sight of the mountains of Tuspat 
and afterwards sailed to the mouth of the river 
Tarala, to which he gave the name of St. Anthonj^ 
and there careened one of the ships that was leakj. 
While thej were here manj Indians came from the 
town, at a league's distance, with bread, poultiy^ 
and other provisions, which thej sold for Spanish 
toys : and others came froin Guazacoallo, and the 
rest of the neighbouring towns, bringfing provisions, 
and very bright copper axes, with painted handles.. 
^From this place Grijalva set sail for Cuba, and 
in fortj-five da/s arrived at the port of Mantaneas 
in that bland, with gold to the amount of foui" 
thousand pieces of eight, berides what had beeii 
brought bj Alverado. Here Gr^va received a 
letter from the governor, ordering him to hasten 
to the port of 8t. Jago, and to inform the men that 
another fleet was fitting out, in ofder to make a 
settlement. On his arrival at St. Jago, he met 
with a veij cool reception from Velasquez, who 
had even the follj to abuse him Sot having so 
strictly obejed his orders in not makings a settle- 
ment. Gtrijalva contented himself with showing 
the instmctions he had received, which Velasquez 
considered as a tacit censure on himself, and gave 
the command of the fleet to Hernando Cortes, which 
brings us to hia celebrated expedition. 
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CHAP. I. 

Hernandd Cortef tppoieted eomniMd^r of a; feet for mtldng 
new ditcoveriet. He sails from Coba, and lands in the hiand 
of Cozmnel^ where he destroys the Indian idols. Sails from 
Cozumel, and arrires at the rirer Grijaiva; lands, and takes 
the town of Tabasco; conclndes a peace with the Indianf| 
and continoes his voyage to Mexico. 



HERNANDO CORTES was a native of Me- 
delm, a town of Estremadura, in Spain, and being 
educated for a miUtarj life, resolved to push his 
fertime, in the West Indiea, whither be sailed in 
the jear 1504, vnth letters of recommendation to 
Don Nicholas de Obando, his kinsman, at that time 
gpvemor (^ Hispaniola* This gentleman gave him 
aterj kind reception, and admitted him into the 
number of his friends; but these favours could not 
divert his inclmatioii to arms ; and that island being 
now possessed bj the Spaniards, witboat anj^ oppo- 
sition from the natives, he obtained leave to serve in 
the iskmd of Cuba^ where the war was earned on^ 
There he so distinguished himself as to obtain the 
reputation of a valiant soldier and able commander; 
aod was made* alcaid, or chief magistrate, of the 
town of St. Jago, a post generaUj conferred on those 
"Who distinguished themselves in tbt conquest of 
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those countries. Cortes was in this situation whea 
he was recommended to Diego de Velasquez, go^ 
yernor of Cuba, as a proper person for making con-- 
quests on the continent; and the governor giving 
his approbation, a commission was signed, bj which 
he was appointed captain-general of the fleet, and 
of the countries he should discover and subdue. 

Cortes immediately made the necessary prepa-* 
rations for the enterprise. He employed his own 
fortune, and all the money he could borrow, in tho 
purchase of provisions, arms and ammunition; and 
enlisted soldiers with such expedition, ^hat within 
a few days he had above three hundred men in his 
service ; he also equipped ten small vessels, from 
eighty to one hundred tons each, with which he 
sailed from the port of St. Jago, by Cuba, on the 
18th of November, 1518, and coasting along the 
island arrived at the port of La Trinidad, where he 
was joined by several persons of distinction, who 
resolved to follow his fortune. H# thence steered 
with the fleet for the Havannah, leaving Pedro de 
Alverado, with a party of soldiers to take care of the 
horses, and raise recruits in the settlements ; but in 
the night, the Capitana, in which Cortes embarked, 
separated from the rest, which continued their 
course to the port of Havannah. Having staid here 
several days without hearing any news of Cortes, 
they concluded he was lost, and began to delibe- 
rate on choosing another commander, but were 
prevented by his arrival, when he was received 
with the loud acclamations of his men, and treated 
with great respect by the governor. 

Here Cortes deemed it necessary to take addi- 
tional precautions in order to insure success in his 
important expedition. He caused a number of cot^ 
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ten quilts to be made, to defend his people from 
the darts and -arrows of the Indians, it being found 
that these were more useful than coats of mail. Ha 
proved his artillerp, exercised his soldiers in tha 
use of their fire-arms and cross-bows, as well as in 
the management of their pikes, and taught them 
to form and file off, in order to make an attack and 
retreat. But while he was thus employed, a mes- 
senger arrived with dispatches to the governor of 
Havannah containing express orders to deprive 
Cortes of his command, and to send him prisoner 
with a strong guard to St. J ago. Cortes was highlj 
incensed at this behaviour of Velasquez, and at the 
attempt to ruin an enterprize, in which he and his 
friends had embarked their whole fortunes; he 
therefore resolved to provide for himself, and to 
make use of force, if it was necessarj; he explained 
his situation to his soldiers, and thej raised such a 
tumult, that the governor of Havannah, dreading 
the consequence of their resentment, publiclj de- 
clared, that he did not intend to execute the orders 
he had received from Velasquez, which he consi- 
dered as a flagrant act of injustice. The commo- 
tion being appeased, and a brigantine added to the 
fleet, Cortes divided his men into eleven compa- 
nies, delivered instructions to his officers, and, after 
a solemn mass, at which all the soldiers assisted, 
set sail from Havannah on the 10th of Februarj, 
1619. 

Thej had this daj a favourable gale, but the sun 
was no sooner set than a furious storm arose, which 
damaged the fleet. Cortes had before sent Diego 
de Ordaz, whose fidelity he suspected, to Guani- 
canico» a settlement on the other side of cape St. 
Antonio; and, a little before the storm, he sent 
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Pedro de Alverado m quest of him, Urith orders ii0 
-wait for the fleet at cape St. Antonio ; bnt Pedro 
perceiving that the tempest had driven him so far 
into the gulf, as to render it difficult for him ta 
weather eape St. Antonio, steered awaj for the 
island of Cozumel, virhere he landed, and found a 
small town near the coast, vi^hich was abandoned 
bj the Indians, who had fled at his approach. 
Alverado was a joung man, of an enterprising ge- 
nius, but of little experience ; and imagined that» 
while he waited for the fleet which was to cast 
anchor at that island, nothing conld so ill beconm 
a soldier as inaction ; he therefore ordered his men 
to march, and take a view of the inner part of the 
island. At a league's distance thej came up fo 
another town, which was abandoned like the first. 
Here the soldiers seized some provisions, and, in a 
temple of one (^ their idols, thej found manj jeweb, 
and some instruments for sacrificing, made of gold 
mixed with copper, which, though of small value^ 
thej carried awaj. However, this expedition was 
io far from promoting the service in which thej 
were engaged, that it onlj served to frighten the 
Indians,^ and to render it more dif&cult to obtaia 
their friendship and assistance. 

The next daj Cortes arrived vnth the fleet, hav- 
ing sent another vessel with directions to Ordaz,. 
on a supposition that Alverado had been prevented 
bj the storm ; and though he was glad to find that 
joung captain safe at Cosumel, he publicly repri- 
manded him for his rashness in marching up and 
down the i&land, and dismissed threelndian prisoners' 
whom he had taken, after having ordered their 
efiects to be restored, and given them manj pre^' 
cents for their cacique, in token of peace and amitj. 
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To preTenft any new disputes, he formed an en- 
campment at the sea-side, where he mustered his 
forces, when it appeared that his whole armj 
amounted to 508 soldiers, including their officers, 
16 horse, 2 chaplains, and 109 mariners and me- 
chanics. Cortes, at the same time, endeavoured to 
ia<q>ire them with courage, bj the promise of wealth 
and honour ; explained the dangers thej must ex- 
pect to encounter, and, in the strongest terms, re- 
presented the necessity of a strict obedience and 
the most perfect unanimity. 

At the conclusion of this address, a considerable 
number of unarmed Indians approached in several 
detached parties, on which he commanded his men 
to remain under arms, until it was known what 
was their intention. The Indians continued for 
soBM time without advancing, but perceiving that 
no hostilities were offered, they boldly mingled 
with the soldiers, presented them with some refresh- 
ments, and continued to behave with great confi- 
dence and £aimiliarity. 

The next day the principal cacique of the island 
came, with a numerous retinue, to pay a visit to 
Cortes, who received him with great courtesy; and 
while the conversation was carried on by means of 
an interpreter, one of the Indians was heard to pro- 
nounce the word Castilla, the meaning of which 
being demanded by Cortes, he was told that the 
Indian said the Spaniards resembled some persons 
in Yucatan, who came from a country called Cas* 
tilla. Cortes immediately concluded that these 
were his countrymen, and, on a more particular 
inquiry he found, that they were in the power of 
some Indians of the highest rank, who resided at 
Yucatan. In order to procure their freedom, Diego 
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de Orda^ sailed to the coa^t of Yucatan^ with s 
letter to the prisoners, and some trifles for their 
ransom, and directions to staj eight dajs, in which 
time some Indians, appointed bj the caciqne for that 
purpose, undertook to return with an answer. In 
the mean time Cortes marched with the troops in a 
bodj about the island, in order to view the country, 
and keep his men in action, accompanied bj the 
cacique, and a great number of Indians, who fur- 
nished him with provisions, and exchanged gold for 
glass beads, which thej fancied thej could never 
purchase too dear. 

At a tfmall distance from the coast stood the 
temple of an idol, that was much revered bj the 
Indians. It was a square stone building, and no 
contemptible structure. The idol, which was called 
Cozumel, whence the island received the same name, 
was in the figure of a man, and had a most horrid 
aspect. Here a great concourse of people were 
found listening to a priest, who was distinguished 
bj a certain ornament or covering, which scarcelj 
concealed his nakedness, and who seemed to preach 
with great emphasis. Cortes, shocked at the absur- 
dity of such worship, told the cacique, that it was 
impossible for them to continue friends, if he did 
not renounce his idolatry; and that it was unworthy 
of a man of sense to pay divine honours to a de- 
formed image, fitter to frighten children than to 
be reverenced by men of understanding. The 
cacique replied, that as to religion he left it wholly 
to the priests, who should, if he pleased, discourse 
with him on that subject. This was readily ac- 
cepted, and one of the priests being sent for, no 
sooner was informed of the afiair in question, than 
he began with the most hideous outcries to prote#t 
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against those who should be so audacious as to dis- 
turb the worship of their gods^ denouncing the 
immediate vengeance of heaven against all who 
should presume to dishonour this deitj, or his habi- 
tation. But Cortes, without paying anj regard to 
his menaces, immediately ordered all the idob to be 
broke to pieces, and most of their temples to be 
demolished. The largest of them, however, he pre- 
served entire, and having caused a neat altar to be 
erected, had mass celebrated. 

When the eight days were expired, Diego de 
Ordaz returned from Yucatan, without seeing any 
thing of the Castilians, for whom he was sent. Cortes 
therefore set sail with a fair wind ; but was obliged 
to return the same day on account of one of the 
ships having sprung a leak. 

While this ship was refitting, Cortes was told that 
a canoe was standing directly towards the island^ 
when perceiving that she was full of armed Indians, 
he ordered Andrea de Tapia to get as much as pos- 
sible under the shelter of the land, and endeavour 
to take the canoe. Soon after four men came out 
of it, with only a slight covering about their waists, 
and with bows and arrows in their hands. Andrea 
de Tapia, as soon as the Indians were landed, 
advanced towards them sword in hand, when three 
of them seeming afraid, the fourth bid them not 
fear, and addressing himself to the Spaniards, cried 
aloud, in the Castilian tongue. Gentlemen, I am a 
Christian. Tapia immediately embraced him with 
equal joy and surprise, and conducted him to Cortes, 
who received him with much affection, while hii 
Indian companions couched down on their hams, 
and laying their bows and arrows on the ground, 
moistened their right hands with spittle, touched. 
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the eartb, and then stroked their breasts near the 
heart; this being the most reapectfiil eeremonj 
thej paid to their prince4« Cortes having asked the 
name of the stranger, he replied that he was called 
Jerome de Aguilar, and was a native of £ii|a. Meat 
and drink were then set before him, and he was 
ordered to be clothed « 

The next daj Cortes inquired how he fell into 
the hands of the Indians, when he replied, that 
being at Darien, he was sent to Hispaniola for men 
and ammunition^ but was cast awaj near Jamaica, 
when he and twentj other persons taking to the 
boat, after sui&ring great distresses, reached the 
shore of Vncatan, where thej feU into the handa 
of a cacique* who immediately sacrificed six of 
them to his idols, and then eat them. That he and 
some others were reserved for another festival ; but 
escaped into the dominions of another prince, an 
enemj to him from whom thej had fled. 

The fleet set sail from Cozumel on liie Mx ofi 
March, 1519^ and reached the river, of Grigalva, 
where the civil treatment which the Spaniards hadv 
formerly received from the Indians of Tabasco, andr 
the gold brought from thence, were such motives 
fpr their landing as could not be resisted, Cortes, 
therefore, leaving the larger tessela Bt anchor, 
embarked all his soldiers on bowrd the smaller ves- 
sels and boats, and wag beginning to make the best 
of his waj sigainst the current, when he perceived- 
both sides of the river covered with canoes filled 
lyith armed Indians, supported bj a. considerable 
force on ahpre. Perceiving from the horrible, out- 
cries and gesticulations of the Indians, that thej- 
intended to oppose him, he sent Aguilar to them in 
% canoe with offers of peace, which being rejected. 
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lie resolved to punish Uiem for what he called theitr 
presumption^ in daring to defend their countrj. 
But ni^t approaching^ he thought proper to wait 
until the next da j^ and, in the mean time commanded 
all the artilleij to be brought into the smaller ves- 
sels, and his soldiers to put on their quilted coats, 
to secure them from being wounded bj the arrows 
of the enemj. 

At daj-break he drew up the vessels in the figure, 
of a half-moon, and advancing slowly to the Indians, 
sent Aguilar a second time with proposals of peace, 
to which thej made no answer, but giving the signal 
ftNT the attack, advanced with great swiftness hj the 
favour of the cuirent, until being near enough to 
use ^heir arrows, thej discharged such a shower of 
them, that the Spaniards were much embarrassed 
in their endeavours to cover themselves. However, 
having received the first charge, thej assaulted the 
Indians with such vigour, that the canoes soon left 
the passage free. The vessels then proceeded up 
the river without fiirther opposition, and approach*- 
ing the shore, endeavoured to land, but the place 
being marshj and covered with brambles, the Spa- 
niards were assaulted bj a number of Indians who 
lay in ambush* However, Cortes ordered Alonzo 
Davila to advance with one hundred soldiers through 
the woods, and take possession of the town of 
Tabasco, which was not far from the place of ac- 
tion ; he then commenced the attack, and notwith- 
standing his being obliged to fight up to the knees 
in mud, he put the Indians to flight, who, disco- 
vering the march of Davila, ran to defend the town^ 

Cortes followed them to Tabasco, which he 
reached before the detachment he had sent thither, 
•nd found it fortified with a wall formed of large 
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trunks of trees fixed in the ground like palisade^; 
with spaces between for the convenience of shoot^ 
ing arrows. It was of a cirenlar compass, and at 
the closing of the circle the extremitj of one line 
covered the other, forming a narrow winding street, 
in which were two or three wooden castles that 
filled up the passage. This was then a sufficient 
fortification against the inhabitants of the new 
world, who were happily ignorant of the arts of 
war, and the methods of destruction practised by 
polite nations. 

Cortes being joined by Davila, whose march had 
been obstructed by lakes and marshes, gave proper 
instructions for breaking down the palisades, and 
instantly gave the signal to begin the attack, cry- 
ing, • My friends, here we must lodge to-night, * 
The soldiers proceeded with great resolution, ai^d 
turning aside a shower of arrows with their shields, 
advanced to the fortification, and discharging their 
fire-arms and cross-bows through the openinga, 
soon drove the enemy from their posts, and then 
breaking down a part of the palisades, entered 
without difficulty. The Indians, however, made 
head against the Spaniards in the streets, but were 
embarrassed by their own numbers, and being 
driven from thence, made a vigorous effi^rt in a 
wide space in the centre of the town ; but being 
again repulsed, fled in great disorder to the woods, 
whither Cortes would not allow his men to pursue 
them. 

In this action, fourteen or fifteen pf the Spaniards 
were wounded, but the loss of the Indians was 
very considerable. The troops lodged that night 
in the town, in which sentinels were posted with as 
H^uch ciure wd exactness »s if im anny h^d beei) ia 
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<riew; but tlie next iaj the country appeared de- 
aerted, and there was not an enemj to be seen. 
Cortes, however, suspected this stillness; and his 
apprehensions increased, bj his being informed that 
Meichio, his interpreter, one of the Indians taken 
hj Cordova, had deserted, leaving his clothes han|^ 
ing on a tree. 

Cortes now sent Pedro de Alverado, and Fran- 
cisco de Lugo, with a hundred men each, bj dif- 
ferent ways, to view the country, with orders to re- 
tire in case they found an army in the field ; but 
the latter fell into an ambuscade, and was so 
furiously attacked on all sides, that he was obliged 
to draw up his little battalion into a square ; and 
the number of the enemy increasing, his detach- 
ment would certainly have been overpowered, had 
fiot Alverado, who had been obliged to turn out of 
his way by meeting a marsh, heard the report of 
the fire-arms, and hastened to his relief. Alverado 
attacked the Indians, when Lugo was in the greatest 
distress, his men being quite spent with fatigue, 
and made his attack with such resolution, that the 
Indians fled with the utmost consternation; but soon 
after recovering from their surprise, they endea- 
voured to prevent the retreat of the two captains, 
who were compelled to cut their way through a vast 
multitude of the inhabitants, which resembled the 
rolling of the sea when the waves are driven back 
by the Mrind. At length Cortes appeared at a dis- 
tance, and, being observed by the Indians, they 
dispersed. 

Some prisoners being taken on this occasion, 
Cortes caused them to be examined by Jerome de 
^guilar, when they agreed in declaring, that all 
||ie caciques in the neighbouring countries wer^ 
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marching to the as^stance of the inhabitanta df 
Tabasco, and that the next daj a powerful armj 
was to be assembled, in order to destroy the Spa- 
niards at once. On this intelligence Cortes called 
a council, communicated to his captains what he 
had learned, and desired their advioe ; representing 
the weakness of their naked enemies, the ill con- 
sequences that would attend their turning their 
backs upon them, and that this would be such s 
disgrace, as would prevent all their future conquests. 
On which the officers unanimously agreed, that it 
was absolutelj necessary not to leave the countrjr 
until thej had reduced the inhabitants. 

Cortes now proceeded to make the necessarj dis- 
positions for a decisive battle: he ordered the 
wounded to be carried on board; the horses to be 
landed ; the artillery to be in readiness, and every 
thing in order bj the next morning. At daj-break 
he gave the command of the infantry to Diego de 
Ordaz, when he and the other commanders mounted 
on horseback, and kept pace with the artillery, 
which moved very slowly, fit>m the ground being 
boggy, until arriving at a place called Cinthla, 
about a distance of a league from their quarters, 
they observed the Indian army appear at a distance, 
and in such numbers as to cover the country a$ far 
as the eye could reach. 

It may not be improper here to describe the Indian 
arm^, with their manner of marching and coming 
to an engagement, since as the art of war is nearly 
the same in aU the nations of New Spain, this will 
be sufficient to give the reader some idea of their 
appearance through the whole of this conquest. 
Their principal weapons were bows and arrows ; 
the strings of the bows being Biade of the sinews 
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of beMte, or thongs ef deer-8kiii» turiated, aad their 
ufows nvere pomted with fish-bomes* Thej had ar 
fcUd of jaiteUa^ which thej Bometimes threw, uid 
sonetimes managed like a ]»ke. Thej had alflo 
long two-handed wooden awmrds, edged with sharp 
flints; some of the strongest had clubs pointed with 
flints, and there were sliders who threw stones 
with great force and dexteritj. Their defensiTe 
anns, which were worn bj none but commandersr 
and persons of distinction, consisted o0 coats of 
qailted cotton, breast-plates, and shields of wood 
and tortoise-sheU^ adorned with plates and metal. 
The rest of the people were naked, onlj their heads 
were encircled with plumes of feathers, and all of 
them had their faces and bodies painted of various 
colours. Thej made their attacka with terrible out- 
cries, with which thej thought to intimidate their 
enemies. Their battalions were formed without 
cH^er ; but thej had bodies of reserve to relieve 
the otiiem when there was occasion; and, though 
tbej were divided inta companies commanded bj* 
their respective officers, those officers could scarcelj 
govern their men ; for when thej came to engage^ 
thej were animated either bj rage or fear, and 
conse^entij were equallj eager to charge or to 
run awaj. 

Such was. the annj, or rather inundati(m of In- 
dians, which now poured down upon the Spaniards. 
Cortes posted his men under the dielter of a rising 
giound that covered the rear, and having placed, 
his artillerj to the greatest advantage, advanced^ 
with his fifteen horse to a wood^ from whence he 
intended to sallj, and flank the enemj. 

When the Indiana had marched within a proper 
distance, thej discharged a shower of arrows, and' 
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then fell upon the Spaniards with sach furj attd 
precipitation, that their fire-arms and cross-bows 
being unable to stop them, the j were obliged to 
have recourse to their swords, and as the enemj 
pressed on, the artillery destroyed them bj whole 
companies. But the Indians fought with such 
brayeiy, that the ball was no sooner past than thej 
closed again, drowning the groans of the wounded 
bj their outcries. Diego de Ordaz acted with great 
courage : but his troops could scarcely stand their 
ground, when Cortes with his fifteen horse rush- 
ing suddenly from the wood, broke through the 
thickest of the enemy, whom he trampled under 
his horses feet, while they, being amazed and ter- 
rified at the sight of those unknown animals, threw 
down their firms and fled with precipitation im* 
meaiately. 

The next day Cortes ordered two or three of the 
Indian officers, who were prisoners, to be brought 
before him, and perceiving that their countenances 
had all the marks of terror, gave them a courteous 
reception, and then set them at liberty, giving them 
some trifling presents, and telling them that he 
knew how to conquer and to for^ve. This instance 
of his moderation had such an effect, that in a few 
hours, several of the natives came loaded with In- 
dian corn, fowls, and other provisions, as a present 
from the principal cacique of Tabasco, who by 
these persons made proposals of peace ; but Jerome 
de Aguilar observing that these were mean people, 
tCortes, though very desirous of peace, refused to 
receive their proposals, and sent them back with- 
out seeing them, ordering them to acquaint their 
•acique, that if he desired his friendship, he must 
send persons of greater distinction to solicit it. 
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The cacique bein^ immediatelj sen^ble of hi$ 
error, the next daj sent thirtj of his principal men, 
adorned with plumes and jewels, and followed hy 
a train of Indians, who carried another present df 
the same kind to the Spanish ^eneraK 

Cortes being attended bj his officers, gave au* 
dience to these ambassadors, who approaching him 
with great submission, perfumed him with incense, 
composed of sweet-scented gums, made an apologj 
for the war, and concluded with earnest intreatieg 
for a peace. The general replied that he had just 
cause to be displeased with them: but granting 
their request, made them a present of a few baubles, 
at which thej departed, highljr satisfied with the 
fiucc^s of their negociation. 

Cortes was afterwards visited bj the cacique in 
person, attended bj all his officers, who brought 
with them a present of cotton cloths, plumes of va- 
rious colours, and some pieces of gold of admirable 
workmanship. The general loaded him with cares- 
ses, and protestations of a reciprocal and sincere 
friendship. The Indians of distinction who were in 
his retinue, were treated bj the Spanish captains, 
and nothing appeared but signs of joj and peace. 
At taking leave, the cacique appointed another 
daj for an interview, and, to show his confidence 
in the general, ordered his subjects to return with 
their families to Tabasco, and to assist the Spa- 
niards to the utmost of their power. The next daj 
the cacique returned, with a present of twentj In- 
dian women, one of whom was of uncommon beautj, 
and wasafterwards baptized bjthe name of Mariana. 

A friendlj intercourse being thus established, 
Cortes sailed from Mexico on Palm Sunday, and 
arrived without accident at St. Juan de Ulua^ 

yoL. I. ^9 
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Soon after he cast anchor^ two large' canoes, called 
piraguas, came off to the ships, and the Indians 
addressed him in a language which his interpreter, 
Aguilar, did not understand. This embarrassment 
was removed . bj Mariana, who, being acquainted 
with the Mexican and Yucatan tongues, inter- 
preted to Aguilar what the Mexican said, and he 
imparted it to Ck>rtes. Bj this double interpreta- 
tion the general learned, that Pilpatoe, governor, 
and Teutile, captain-general of that province, had 
sent to know with what intention thej came on 
their coast: when Cortes presenting them with s 
few baubles, and treating them with some Spanish 
wine, told them, that he came as a friend, to treat 
of matters of great importance to their prince. 



CHAP. II. 

Cortes sends a present to Montezuma, and receiTes one from 
that prince. State of the Mexican empire. Matinous disposl. 
tion of the Spaniards. Cortes forms a settlement, marches to 

• Qoiabislan, concludes an alliance with the caciqoe of Zenu 
poalla, seizes Montezuma's commissaries, forms a confederacj 
of the Indian caciques, builds Vera CruZ| and receivea ano. 

* ther deputation from Montezuma. 

ON Good Fridaj the Spaniards landed, and 
having got their horses and artillery on shore, Cortes 
directed the soldiers to cut fascines, in order to in- 
trench themselves, and to build a sufficient number 
of huts to shelter them from the excessive heat of 
the sun, when Teutile sending a great number of 
the natives, Cortes kept himself upon his guards 
and planted his artilleij in such a manner as to 
command the countrj. On Easter Day he was 
^ited bj Teutile and Pilpatoe^ attended bj a very* 
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great retinue; he received them with extraordinary 
state, surrounded bj his officers and soldiers. The 
first compliments being passed, and it being the 
hour of diyine service, he conducted them into a 
laige hut, and ordered Aguilar and Mariana to 
tell them, that before he acquainted them with the 
design of his vojage he ought to complj with the 
.dtitjr of his religion, and to recommend to the God 
of all other gods the success of his proposal. After 
service was over, Cortes returned to his quarters, 
where the two generals were entertained at dinner, 
in as splendid a manner as possible, and that being 
ended, he called his |interpreters, and then with a 
determined air told them, that he came to treat 
with the emperor Montezuma, on the part of Don 
Carlos of Austria, monarch of the £ast, on affairs 
of great importance, both with respect to himself 
and all his subjects; for this reason it was neces- 
sarj for him to appear before his rojal presence, to 
which he hoped to be admitted with all the respect 
due to the greatness of the king his master. 

Cortes's guests appeared alarmed at this declara^ 
tion, and, before thej returned an answer, ordered 
their attendants to bring in the presents thej had 
brought with them. Upon which twentj or thirtj 
persona entered, loaded with provisions, fine cloth, 
feathers of various colours, and a large box, in 
which were several pieces of gold, curiouslj wrought. 
Then turning to Cortes, Teutile desired him to 
accept that small present from two of Montezuma's 
slaves, who had orders to entertain such strangers 
as landed upon his coast ; but begged he would not 
think of prosecuting his design, it being no easj 
matter. to speak with their prince* To this Corte 
replied, that kings never refused to hear the am- 
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bassadors of other princes, and that their business 
was to acquaint Montezuma with his arrival, and 
that he was resolved to see him before he left the 
countrj. 

The Indian generals, confounded at this bold- 
ness, earnestlj intreated him not to move from his 
quarters, until thej had received Montezuma's 
answer ; assuring him that, in the mean time, thej 
would supplj him with everj thing necessarj for 
the support of his soldiers. 

During this conference, some Mexican painters 
were busilj employed in drawing upon cotton 
cloths, the ships, soldiers, arms, 'artillerj, horses, 
and whatever appeared remarkable, which thej 
introduced into different landscapes, that were no 
waj contemptible, either for the drawing or colour- 
ing. These pictures were designed to give Monte- 
zuma some idea of what appeared too extraordinary 
to be full J described bj words ; and here and there 
were placed some characters, which seemed to 
explain the picture. 

Cortes being informed of what these painters 
were doing, went out to see them; when observing 
that these figures conveyed but a very inadequate 
idea of his military strength, he ordered to arms, 
and commanded the artillery to be made ready ; 
then telling Teutile and Pilpatoe, that he would 
entertain them after the manner of his country, he 
mounted his horse, with his captains, who marched 
two and two, to the amazement of the Indians, 
who seeing such stately animals so obedient to 
their riders, imagined that there wa.s something 
supernatural in those who could manage them with 
such ease and dexterity. Cortes then, dividing his 
troops into two bodies^ fought a mock battlei which 
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treated sach astonishment and confusion among; 
these people, bj the fire of the musketrj and artil- 
lery, that some fell down upon the ground, otheri 
ran awaj, and tliose who had most presence of 
mind, were fixed to the spot with terror and admi- 
ration. Cortes now endeavoured to dissipate their 
apprehensions, bj assuring them, that these were 
onlj militarj diversions. The painters immediately 
begran to represent the Spaniards armed and drawn 
up in ranks; the horses in the attitude of their 
exercises, and the artillery with fire and smoke. 
Meanwhile Cortes returned to his house with the 
two generals, and after having made them a pre- 
sent, prepared one for Montezuma, consisting of 
several polished looking-glasses, a hoUand shirt, a 
cap of crimson velvet, adorned with a gold medal, 
and a tapestry chair. 

Teutile and Pilpatoe seeming much pleased with 
their entertainment, took their leave ; but retiring 
only to a small distance, held a consultation, in 
which it was agreed, that the latter should remain 
on that spot, to observe the motions of the Spa- 
niards. Pilpatoe's attendants immediately began to 
build houses, and a considerable village was formed 
in a few hours ; but, lest Cortes should be offended 
at this step, he sent to inform him, that he staid 
there in order to be at hand to provide for his enter- 
tainment, and to supply his troops with provisions. 
Though Cortes guessed his real intention, he con- 
cealed his suspicions, and Pilpatoe continued to 
supply him with provisions in great plenty. Mean- 
while Teutile dispatched messengers to Monte- 
cuma, with an account of what had happened, the 
pictures drawn by his order, and Cortes's present. 

Montezuma was provided with a great numbi^]: 
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of couriers, chosen from the swiftest of the Indiaitf , 
and an answer was returned from Mexico, within 
8eyen dajs, though the distance from that citj to 
Juan de Ulua amounted to sixtj leagues. Monte- 
zuma's message to Cortes was brought bj Teutile» 
with that prince's present, which was carried bj a 
hundred Indians, and consisted of very fine cotton 
robes, and manj curiosities formed of feathers, 
where the beautiful varietj of the colours was so 
mixed and disposed, bj the skill of the artist, that, 
without making use of artificial colours, or of the 
pencil, they formed curious pictures, and a very fine 
imitation of natural objects. Thejr also brought a 
great number of bows, arrows, and targets made of 
the finest wood ; two large circular plates, the one 
of gold, representing the sun, the other of alver, 
with the figure <^ the moon ; a considerable quan- 
tity of precious stones, pieces of gold, gold collars, 
rings, pendants, and other ornaments of the same 
metal, in the shape of birds and beasts, so curiouslj 
wrought, that the workmanship seemed to exceed 
the value of the metal. These several articles being 
placed in order, on mats made of palm-4ree leaves, 
Teutile turned to Cortes, and told him, bj the in- 
terpreters, that the great emperor Montezuma had 
sent him these things in return for his present, and 
to show him how much he valued the friendship of 
the king his sovereign ; but it was neither conve- 
luent nor possible at that time to admit him to hia 
court* Cortes returned thanks for the present, 
and answered, that it was far from his design 
to be wanting in obedience to Montezuma, but 
that he could not dishonour a king, that was 
respected among the greatest princes in the 
world, by returning without fulfilling his orders* 
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' Montezuma was at first incensed at Cortes^s per- 
severance in his demand, and, in th^ first transports 
of his resentment, proposed instantlj to destroj 
those insolent strangers, who presumed to dispute 
his will ; but rage no sooner subsided, than it was 
succeeded bj sorrow and consternation. He con- 
sulted hb ministers, offered public sacrifices in the 
temples, and the marks of disturbance and confu- 
sion were Visible in his whole behaviour. 

The empire of Mexico was then in its greatest 
gloiy, having under its dominion a prodigious 
extent of countrj, governed either bj Montezuma 
in person, or pettj kings or c^ques, his tributaries. 
It extended in length about jI, 500 miles; in some 
parts it was 600 broad, and was, in general, a 
populous, plentiful and rich countrj. This empire, 
from a very small beginning, had risen to such a 
height of power and greatness in little more than 
ISO jears. Thej were at first governed bj a military 
chief; but in the progress of their conquests the/ 
€hose for king him who had the* greatest reputation 
for valour, without paying anjr other regard to 
hereditary succession than that of preferring those 
of the rojal familj, when thej were not excelled 
bj the merit of ^nJ other competitor. 

The emperor, Montezuma, the second of the 
name, and the eleventh sovereign of Mexico, was 
of the rojal blood. In his jouth he had distin- 
guished himself in war, which together with his 
exerting the arts of popularity, raised him to the 
throne bj the unanimous voice of the people. He 
had reigned fourteen years when Cortes arrived on 
his coast, and is represented by the Spanish writers, 
perhaps to palliate the cruelty of his conquerors, 
as one of the greatest tyrants recorded in history. 
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Juan Grijalva had landed in his dominions the 
jear before; and, it is said, that about that time 
there happened manj prodigies, which were sup* 
posed to presage the ruin of his empire ; such as 
the appearance of a dreadfnl comet, the lake of 
Mexico overflowing its banks with great impe- 
tuositj, though the weather was cahn and dry, and 
the people even imagined that thej heard laroen* 
table voices in the air, foretelling the dissolution 
of that empire. These signs and omens,' some of 
which were, perhaps, invented, made a verjr deep 
impression on the mind of Montezuma, and dis- 
turbed his counsellors to such a degree, that, when 
thej received a second message from Cortes, thej 
concluded thejwere utterly mined. Some, how- 
ever, imagined, that the omens were warnings to 
prevent their destruction, bj putting them on their 
guard : while others thought the Spaniards ought 
to be received with the respect due to creatures of 
a higher rank, who had given the most dreadful 
proofs of an amazing courage and an ' invincible 
power, supported hy the thunder and lightning of 
heaven. Montezuma attended to their debates^ 
and at length resolved to send another present to 
Cortes, with orders to leave the coast, and in case 
of refusal, to levj a powerful armj, and to ac| 
against him with all his forces. 

While Montezuma's court was employed in these 
deliberations, Francisco de Monteso, whom Cortes 
had sent to examine^ the coast, returned from his 
cruise, having found, at the distance of some leagues 
to the nbrthward, a town called Quiabislan, situated 
in a fertile and well cultivated soil, near a baj, 
where the ships might ride at anchor in safetj, 
under the shelter of som$ bigh rocks. This place 
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was about twelye leagued distant from St« Juan d^ 
Ulna, and Cortes vas beginning to think of re« 
moving thithefi when his resolution was suspended 
bj the arrival of Teutile, with the principal cap- 
tains of his troops, who came to him^ burning in- 
cense in little perfaming pans, and, after the cere- 
monj of fumigation/prodaced Montezuma's second 
present, which consisted of the same particulars ad 
those of which the first had been composed, though 
in a smaller quantitj, together with three green 
stones, resembling emeralds, to be presented to the 
king of Spain, as jewels of inestimable value. With 
these thej delivered express orders to CorteS and 
his followers, to leave the country 'without delaj; 
but the Spaniards still insisting that the/ would 
see the monarch in person, Teutile started up with 
marks of anger and confusion, and told Cortes that 
hitherto Montezuma had treated him as a guest, 
and it would be his own fault if he was used as 
an enemj. He then, without waiting for an answer^ 
abniptlj departed, and was followed bjr Pilpato^ 
and the rest of his attendants. 

Cortes immediatelj ordered the guards to be 
doubled; and the next day the Spaniards had th^ 
mortification to find, that the IndianSi who inhai^ 
bited Pilpatoe's cabins, had retired ; that those who 
nsed to bring them provisions were gone; and that 
there was not an Indian to be seen. The appre- 
hension of their wanting necessaries now raised ft 
spirit of discontent among the soldiers, which was 
fomented by some, who were friends to Velasquez. 
They began to exclaim, that Cortes, from mere 
ambition, pursued a rash design, without a force 
^x^portioned to the undertaking, which would in- 
fiiUiblj end in his destruction^ as M^ell as in that 9I 
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his followers, unless thej returned to Cuba, to refit 
the fleet and to reinforce the armj. 

Cortes was well acquainted with these murmurs ; 
but, learning from his friends that the majority 
were on his side, he appeared before the malecon- 
tents ; when Diego de Ordaz, in the name of the 
rest, remonstrated with some warmth, that as his 
forces were very unequal to the design of subduing 
a mighty empire, it was necessary to return to Cuba, 
where they might be reinforced in such a manner 
as would enable them to pursue this great design 
with some probability of success^ 

Cortes, though highly provoked at this advice, 
which opposed all his ambitious views, calmlj re- 
plied, that those who complained must be weary of 
that uninterrupted success, which had exceeded 
their highest hopes ; their success at Cozumel, and 
their victory at Tabasco ; but that he had no incli- 
nation to lay the least restraint upon his soldiers, 
and, since thej were unwilling to proceed, he would 
immediately prepare for their return to Cuba. He 
soon after gave directions for returning, to that 
island, and ordered the captains to embark with 
their respective companies, that they might be ready 
to sail the next morning : but this declaration was 
no looner made public, than his emissaries, accord- 
ing to the directions they had received, began to 
exclaim, with great warmth, that Cortes had de- 
ceived them, by professing that he was resolved to 
make a settlement in that country, which, notwith- 
standing their unexpected success, he was on the 
point of deserting; and, that if he had a mind to 
abandon the enterprise he might, with such as were 
willing to follow him, for they would soon find 
another who would assume the command. 
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cldmcmr "was so artfiillj manag^ed, that it brought 
over manj of those who had espoused the contrary 
partj; and thej increased to such a degree, that 
tome of Cortes's friends were obliged to interpose, 
in order to put a stop to the disturbance thej them- 
selves had raised* Thej commended the resolution 
of these men, and offered to desire Cortes to suspend 
the execution of his order; and, without giving 
them time to cool, went directly to their general, 
attended by many of the soldiers, in whose presence 
they told him, in a high strain, that the troops 
were on the point of mutinying, on account of the 
order he had given for their embarking, which, they 
supposed, was contrary to the advice of their cap^ 
tains, and unworthy of the courage of Spaniards, 
who ought to be overcome by no difficulties or 
dangers. Cortes concealed the joy he felt at the 
success of his expedient, and coolly replied, that he 
had been misinformed; that he would proceed 
with such as were willing, but would constrain 
none; and, therefore, would cause a ship to be pro* 
Tided for carrying back to Cuba those who wanted 
the courage to follow Iiim and his friends. This 
reply was received with acclamations of joy, and 
had such an effect, that those who were dissatisfied 
carefully concealed their discontent* r 

Cortes had no sooner put a stop to the dissension, 
which had arisen among his people, than he was 
visited by five deputies from the cacique of Zem- 
poalla, a neighbouring province, on the road to thi» 
place where he intended to remove his quarters, 
who came to ofibr him the friendship and alliance 
of their master. They differed in their habit from 
the Mexican chiefs, though like them they had 
irings in their ears and lips, to which hung jewels^ 
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several Abjs, during which none were aDowed to 
visit them ; afterwards their friends were admitted, 
and among the rest some of his confidants, who 
found means to reduce them to reason. He then 
suffered himself to be pacified, and so efiectualljr 
conciliated their afiections, that thej afterwarda 
stood bj him with unshaken fidelitj. 

Cortes now ordered the ships to sail for the baj 
of Quiabislan, and marched thither with the troops. 
In a few hours he reached the river of Zempoalla, 
which the troops crossed in canoes, the horses bj 
iBwimming* Soon after the armj arrived at some 
houses, which the j found entirelj abandoned, with- 
out furniture or provisions; though the natives left in 
their temples several idols, with knives madeof flint, 
and some remains of human victims. Here thej first 
saw Mexican books^ three or four of which were in 
the temples, and were supposed to contain the rites 
of their religion. These were made of thin var- 
nished cloth, folded in leaves, and made up i|ito 
volumes resembling ours. 

The Spaniards having placed proper guards, took 
np their quarters in the best houses, and the next 
daj continued their march ; but saw not one person 
during the whole morning, until thej entered some 
verj agreeable meadows, when thej met twelve of 
the natives, sent to Cortes bj the cacique of Zem- 
poalla, with a present of fowls and bread, and an 
invitation to his town, where quarters were provided 
for the Spaniards, Cortes dismissed six of the In- 
dians, with thanks for the hospitalitj of their prince, 
and detained the rest as guides to the town, which 
thej told liim was at the distance of a daj's joumej. 
At night thej staid in a small village, where theji 
were kindlj entertained bj the inhabitants. 
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In the morning the troops inarched towards Zem- 
poalla, following their guides, though with all ima- 
ginable precaution ; Cortes still doubting the sin- 
eeritj of the Indians. Towards the eyening, the j 
Were met bj twenty Indians, coming from the town 
to receive Cortes, with an apologj from the cacique, 
who was kept at home by a natural impediment. 
Zempoalla was a large city, that afibrded a beauti- 
ful prospect : it was situated between two rivers ; 
the buildings were of stone, whitened on the out- 
side with a sort of shining lime, which at a distance 
had such a noble effect, that one of the scouts re- 
turned in haste to Cortes, crying aloud, that the 
walls were of silver. At their entering it, the streets 
were filled with a multitude of people, drawn to- 
gether by curiosity, and the cacique himself appeared 
at the gate of his palace, supported by his attendants, 
for he was so extremely fat, that he could not move 
without much difficulty. A mantle of fine cotton, 
enriched with jewels, vras thrown over his naked 
body, and he wore pendants in his ears and lips. 
He received Cortes in his arms, and desired him to 
repose himself after his journey, adding that he 
would visit him, and converse about their mutual 
interests. The troops then retired to the dwellings 
provided for them, where they were plentifully ac- 
commodated with provisions and other necessaries. 
The cacique soon after sent a present to Cortes, 
of jeweb, gold and curiosities, valued at nearly 
2000 pezoes; and followed this present in person, 
carried in a chair on the shoulders of the chief of 
his family, attended by a splendid retinue. Cortes 
went out to receive him, and, retiring to a private 
apartment with him and the interpreters, expatiated 
upon the grandeur of the king of Spain, and the 
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errors of idoUtrj ; telling him, that the design of 
his coming wifh his valiant troops was^ to redreai 
wrongs, to punish violence, and to vindicate the 
cause of reason and justice. He artfully touched 
on this subject, in order to draw him to complaia 
of M ontezuina, that he might discover what ad- 
vantages he might expect to reap from his resent- 
ment against that prince. And indeed the wordi 
were no sooner pronounced, than the cacique began 
to utter his complaints, and to observe, that the 
neighbouring caciques groaned under the tjrannj 
of Montezuma, who oppressed his tributaries, and 
caused himself to be adored hy his subjects, as if 
he had been one of their gods; and concluded with 
(observing, that he did not wish to engage Cortes in 
a quarrel with such a potent emperor, whose power 
was irresistible. Cortes immediatelj replied, that 
while he had justice on his side, he should pajbut 
little regard to the power of Montezuma ; tmt that 
he was on his march to Quiabislan, where the in-^ 
jured and oppressed should find himreadjto redress 
their wrongs; and that he might assure his friends 
and confederates, that he would willingly under^ 
take their defence. Having continued the conver- 
sation for some time, the cacique took his leave 
highlj satisfied, while Cortes was equally pleased 
at the prospect of strengthening his interest bj 
this alliance. 

When the troops were ready to march, they found 
400 Indians provided to carry their baggage and 
provi^oas. These carriers were called Tamenes, 
and were able to travel five or six leagues in a daj, 
with three quarters of a hundred wei^t on their 
backs. The country they now entered was fertile 
and ple&sant; a part of it was laid out in corn fieldi^ 
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and the rest covered with trees. They passed the 
night at a little village the/ found deserted, and 
the next morning arrived at Quiabislan, Ivhich waa 
stronglj situated upon a rock, with the avenues to 
it narrow and 8teep« The town, on their entrance, 
appeared deserted; not an inhabitant was to be 
seen, until thej came to a square in which the tem- 
ples were placed, when fourteen or fifteen of the 
natives, handsomelj adorned with feathers, came 
out to meet them. Cortes encouraged them bj his 
affiibilitj, and gave them some glass beads, when 
thej informed him, that their cacique had retired^ 
in order to avoid a war; as he neither chose to 
denj them admittance, nor to trust his person 
among armed troops that were utterlj unknown to 
him ; and that the inhabitants could not be pre-* 
vented from following his example; but that as 
-soon as thej should be sensible of the goodness of 
such guests, thej would return to their houses, and 
esteem it their happiness to serve and obej them, 
Cortes gave them the strongest assurances of Iiis 
friendship, and issued strict orders to his troops, to 
behave with great civilitj to the natives. A good 
understanding was soon established, and the town, 
in a little time, Mras filled with the inhabitants^ 

Some time after the cacique himself returned, 
and was introduced to Cortes bjthe cacique of Zem- 
poalla, who made a handsome excuse for his friend. 
The interview was arranged with the greatest pomp. 
Cortes awaited their arrival at the head of histroops, 
and the caciques advanced in separate palanquins, 
borne on men's shoulders, attended bj a numerous 
retinue. The conversation soon turned upon the 
tjrannj of Montezuma, whom thej represented as 
a monster, who not onlj impoverished them by th« 
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tribute he demanded, but robbed them of their trirei 
and dauj^hters, with whose blood he stained the 
altars of his gods, after having sacrificed their honor 
to more shameful purposes. 

In the midst of their discourse thej were inter** 
rupted bj the entrance of two or three Indians, wha 
seemed in a great fright, and whispering the ca-* 
ciques, put them in such confusion, that thej changed 
colour, and hastilj retired. The cause of this dis- 
order was instantlj known; for. six commissaries 
from Montezuma were seen passing before the quar- 
ters of the Spaniards, richlj adorned with feathers 
and pendants of gold, attended bj a number (^ in- 
ferior officers and servants, who cooled them with 
fans made of feathers. Cortes went to the gate to 
see them, when thej passed bj without showing 
him the least respect, and with such a contemptuous 
look, that the soldiers would have immediatelj chas"* 
tised them, had thej not been restrained. Mariana, 
accompanied bj a guard, was immediatelj sent to 
ascertain the cause of their coming; and Ccrtes wai 
soon acquainted, that these commissaries had sum- 
moned the cacique^ to appear before them, and 
sharplj reprimanded them for presuming to enter^ 
tain the emperor's enemies ; that thej also required^ 
above the ordinarj tribute, twentj Indians to be 
sacrificed to their gods, as an atonement for their 
crime. Cortes no sooner received this intelligence, 
than he ordered somfe soldiers to bring the caciques 
privatelj ; when, telling them that he knew the 
inhuman purpose of the commissaries, which he 
would not suffer them to obej, he desired them to 
assemble their people, to seize the Mexicans, and 
to leave the rest to his conduct. 

The caciques at first refused to complj with this 
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bald eommand, till Cortes repeating his order in a 
peremptory manner, thej went and executed it. 
Montezuma's ministers were immediatelj seized, 
and put in a kind of pilloij in their prisons, to the 
gpreat satisfaction of the people, who required that 
thej should be sacrificed to their gods; but this 
Cortes refused, and baring secured them by a guard 
of Spanish soldiers, retired to his quarters, in order 
to contrive some method of extricating himself from 
the difficult/ in which he was involved. He was 
unwilling to come to ai^ open rupture with Mon- 
tezuma, and jet thought it necessary to support the 
partj he had already formed against that prince. In 
consequence of these reflections, he, at midnight, 
sent privately for two of the prisoners, whom he 
treated in a very obliging manner, told them they 
were at liberty, and, as he had restored them their 
freedom, they might assure their prince, that he 
would speedilj endeavour to release the rest of their 
eompanions, and to make the caciques sensible of 
their fault. The Mexicans heard this declaration 
with equal joy and astonishment, but durst not set 
out on their journey, for fear of being killed or taken 
by the way; the Spanish soldiers were therefore 
ordered to conduct them to the bay, and one of the 
ship's boats carried them beyond tl|e district of 
Zempoalla. 

The next morning the caciques came to Cortes, 
expressing great concern at the escape of the pri« 
soners ; the intelligence of which he received witl| 
the appearance of much surprise and vexation, and 
then, in order to prevent the escape of the rest, ob* 
tained the concurrence of the caciques to send them 
on bpard the fleet, giving private directions for 
tl^eir bf ing civilly entertained. Thus he endea« 
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voured to preserve the confidence of the caciquedj 
and confer an obligation upon Montezuma, whosf 
resenrm* nt he was unwilling to excite. 

The moderation with which the Spaniards bcr 
haved towards their allies, was quicklj made known 
to the neighbouring districts ; and> in a few dajs, 
Cortes was visited hj above thirtj caciques of the 
mountains within sight of Quiabislan, where were 
numerous settlements of a rude people, called To* 
tonaques, remarkable for strength, activity and 
courage : these promised to be faithful to the king 
of Spain, and ofiered to assist Cortes against Mon- 
tezuma, with a numerous bodj of armed Indians. 

Cortes now resolved to settle the corporation of 
Vera Cruz ; for which purpose he chose a plain 
between Quiabislan and the sea, where the soil was 
extremely fertile, well watered with rivers, and 
abounding with trees, that were commodiouslj si- 
tuated for the cutting of timber for building. Thej 
commenced with the foundation of a church ; and 
the Spaniards, being assisted bj their Indian friends, 
and encouraged bj the example of the officers, who 
performed the most difficult part of the work, the 
tovm was soon completed, and encompassed with a 
mud wall, sufficient to defend it against all the 
methods of attack used bj the Indians. 

In the mean time Montezuma being informed, 
that the cacique of Zempoalla, whose fidelity was 
suspected, had admitted the strangers into his town, 
resolved not only to chastise this rebellious tribu- 
tary, but to march in person against the Spaniards, 
whom, we are told,' he destined as a sacrifice to his 
gods. But his preparations for this enterprise were 
suspended by the arrival of the two Indians, who 
h^d been released by Cortes. These ^ve an ac^ 
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leoimt ef their imprisonment ; of their owing their 
liberty to the captain of the strangers; of his cour^ 
ieous treatment, and the message he had ordered 
them to deUyer; upon which Montezuma's anger 
was mitigated, and he resolved again to have re^ 
^course to a negociation, in order to endeavour tp 
divert Cortes from his design. 

The Mexican ambassadors arrived just as the 
Hew settlement and fortress of Vera Cruz was com*- 
pleted. These were two joung men, the emperor's 
nephews, attended bj four ancient caciques, to serve 
.as counsellors. Thej had a splendid retinue, and 
the present, which consisted of gold, feathers and 
cotton, was valued bj the Spaniards at two thou«- 
sand pieces of eighth Thej told Cortes that the 
emperor had determined to chastise the caciques, 
until the account hp had received of his behaviour 
had induced him to suspend his vengeance; that he, 
however, hoped he would soon quit that countrj, 
since the obstacles which opposed his coming to 
court were, in their own nature, insurmountable. 

Cortes, according to his usual custom, received 
the presents made him bj the emperor, with great 
respect, and ordering the four imprisoned officers 
to be brought ashore, delivered them to the am- 
))assador5; observing, that he was highly pleased 
at having such an opportiinitj of showing his re-r 
gard to the emperor. That he thought the inso* 
lence of the caciques in some measure excuseable, 
from the extravagant behaviour of the officers them* 
selves, who, not satisfied with the usual tribute, had 
the inhumanity to demand twenty Indians for their 
sacrifices. That he thought himself obliged to tha 
caciques for admitting and entertaining him in 
^heir territories, and therefore could not help iqterr 
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ceding with Montezuma in their behalf; especially 
as they, together with the caciques of the moon- 
tains, were now in a peculiar manner under his 
protection ; that he would communicate the parti- 
culars of his embassj, when he should appear in the 
enq[>eror's presence, and that no impediments or 
dangers should prevent his receiving that favour. 
With this resolute answer, and some presents to 
the ambassadors, and others for Montezuma, he 
dismissed them, greatlj dissatisfied at his obstinacy: 
while this circumstance heightened the admiration 
of the Indians, who were astonished at seeing the 
haughty Montezuma solicit his friendship with 
such presents, 



CHAP. III. 

Cortes IS preTailed upon by false pretences to engage in an er« 
pedition against the inhabitants of Zinipaiingo. He destroys 
the idols of Zempoalla, and returns to Vera Cruz. A conspi- 
racy fomsed against him; he orders the sliips to be sunk; 
mafcbes for Mexico ; sends ambassadors to Tlasc^la. His pro. 
posals of peace rejected; an obstinate battle with the Tiasca* 
lans. Xicotencal, their general, attacks the Spanish quarters 
by night; the Tlascalans sue for peace. 

A SHORT time after this event, the cacique of 
Zempoalla came to Vera Cruz, and .told Cortes, 
that the time was now come for him to protect his 
country against the Mexicans, who had arrived at 
Zimpazingo, whence thej made incursions into his 
district, destroying the corn-fields, and commit^ 
ting other acts of hostility. Cortes thought him^ 
self obliged to support his new allies, and that it 
would not become him to sufier the insolence of 
the M^xicans^ in a manner within his sight. He 
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therefore desired the cftcique to provide Indians to 
CUT/ his baggage, and draw his artillery; which 
being done, he set oat at the head of four hundred 
Spaniards, leaving the rest in the fortress of V em 
Croz. On his passing bj Zempoalla, he was joined 
hj two thousand armed Indians, assembled bj the 
cacique, to serve under him in this expedition. The 
same night he quartered his troops three leagues 
from Zimpazingo, and the next daj in the after- 
noon discovered the town, situated on the top of a 
small hill, among great rocks, which concealed 
part of the buildings, and rendered it difficult of 
access. 

The Spaniards, vnth much fatigue, passed over 
the rocks, without meeting the least resistance ; but 
just as thej were preparing to attack the town in 
several places at once, eight ancient priests ap- 
peared, clothed in black mantles that reached to 
the ground ; the upper part was gathered about the 
neck, and a piece hung loose, in the form of a hood; 
thej had long hair which was clotted, and their 
hands and faces stained with the blood of human 
sacrifices. These men approached the general with 
marks of the most humble submission, and soon 
convinced him that he had been imposed upon; 
since Montezuma's troops had retired some time 
before, and that this was onlj an artifice of his 
allies, wha were their inveterate enemieis, in order 
to make him the instrument of their destruction. 
Cortes being provoked at the deceit, ordered the 
captains Olido and Alverado to march with their 
companies, and assemble the Indians, who had ad- 
vanced before to get into the tovm. Thej were now 
busy in plundering it, and making prisoners, and 
being brought into his presence^ loaded wi& bootj. 
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and followed bj the mtBerable inhjtbitanto citib^ 
aloud for justice, he commanded them to delWer 
up the goods to the priests, that thej might restore 
them to the proper orwners ; and then calling fiff 
the Zempoalla captains, told them with a threaten^ 
Ing voice, that thej had forfeited their lives bj their 
presumption^ in engaging him, hj deceit, to eoH»^ 
pass their revenge^ However, he suffered himself 
to be appeased bj the intercession of his own offi- 
cers, whom he had before instructed for that pur^ 
pose, though, indeed, he did not dare to punish 
them, for fear of losing the friendship of his new 
allies. Having thus reprimanded the Zempoallana, 
he ordered them to lodge without the town, w hile 
he himself entering it with the Spaniards, was re*^ 
ceived with the applauses due to a deliverer, and 
visited bj the cacique, with others in that neigh-' 
bolirhood^ who voluntarilj acknowledged them- 
selves subject to the king of Spain. He now formed 
a scheme for reconciling these Indians and the 
Zempoallans, which he effected ; and having made 
them friends, he returned to Vera Cruz, leaving 
his reputation and interest highlj advanced bj th« 
issue of this expediticm, which he had too credu- 
lously undertaken : and thus, like a consummate 
politician, he made even his yerj errors contribute 
to his grand design. 

In his march back to Zempoalla, he passed bj 
two tovnis, belonging to those who were newlj 
entered into the confederacy, when he observed d 
soldier steal a couple of hens, at whkh he was so 
provoked that he ordered him to be instantly hanged^ 
but permitted Peter Alverado to cut him dovm with 
sword before he was dead. 

Ou his return, he found the cacique of Zempo* 
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•Ua waiting* for him, at some distance from the 
town, with a large quantity of provisions for the re- 
freshment of the armj ; when observing that chief 
appear ashamed of his conduct, he assured him 
that he had laid aside his displeasure, and having 
entered the town together, the cacique made him a 
present of eight beautiful virgins, who were of 
good families ; they were adorned with gold neck* 
laces and pendants, and attended bj several female 
servants. Seven of these the cacique allotted for 
the captains, and the other, being his own niece, 
he recommended as a wife to Cortes, in order tliat 
their friendship might be strengthened by the ties 
of blood. The general returned him thanks, and 
let him know that it was unlawful for a Spaniard 
to marry any woman who was an idolater, and took 
this opportunity of declaring against their super* 
stition and idolatry. 

Soon after the Zempoallans assembled on one 
of their most solemn festivals, in order to offer hu- 
man sacrifices, which were performed with horrible 
ceremonies ; when the wretched victims being cut 
in pieces, were sold to the people as sacred food. 
Cortes being informed of this affair, was filled with 
indignation, and, forgetting eveiy other motive, 
ordered the cacique, and principal Indians who 
attended him, to be brought before him, and with 
them proceeded to the temple, followed by his 
troops. The priests being informed of his approach, 
immediately ran to the gate, and with loud and 
hideous outcries called the people to the defence 
of their gods. Some armed Indians now posted 
themselves in the avenue of the temple; when 
Cortes, seeing the inhabitants assembling in great 

numbers, ordered Mariana to tell them aloud^ that 
VOL. I. S a 
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the first arrow they should let flj, he would order 
the cacique, and all the principal Indians in hia 
power, to be put to death, and then punish their 
presumption with fire and sword. The cacique 
trembled at this dreadfiil menace, and, command- 
ing them to laj down their arms and retire, thej 
obeyed with the utmost expedition. Cortes then 
began to declaim against the barbarity and absur- 
dity of their religion, and at length proposed to 
the Indians, that they themselves should ascend the 
steps, and overthrow the idols with their own hands; 
but prostrating themselves upon the ground, thej 
declared with tears and the most dreadful lamenta- 
tions, that they would suffer the eztremest tortures 
he could invent, rather than be guilty of such im- 
pious sacrilege. But giving the same command to 
bis soldiers, the idols were in an instant thrown 
down and broken to pieces ; while the Indians stood 
motionless with horror, every moment expecting the 
immediate vengeance of heaven to fall on these im- 
pious men ; but perceiving that they remained un- 
hurt, and that the gods were unable to defend 
themselves, their horror subsided, and changed into 
such contempt, that they themselves Joined with the 
Spaniards in burning the fragments of their idols; 
and the next day mass was celebrated in that veij 
temple. 

The Spaniards now returned to Vera Cruz ; and 
on the day they reached that new colony, a vessel 
arrived from Cuba, commanded by Francisco de 
Salcedo, which brought captain Louis Martin, ten 
soldiers, and two horses. By these the general was 
informed, that Velasquez had obtained the title of 
king's lieutenant of the island of Cuba, with a com- 
mission to trade and make settlements in the new 
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countries ; and tliat he resolved to pu^ 
a stop to Cortes'a proceedings. This detenaiued 
Cortes to laj the affair before the king. The coun- 
cil of Vera Cruz, at his desire, drew up a memo- 
rial to the king of SpaiQ, which detailed the pro- 
gress of the expedition, and particular!/ specified 
the disasters likelj to result to it^ from the conduct 
of Velasqnez to their commander; and thej con<> 
eluded bj beseeching his majestj, in considerijition 
of his great merit, to grant Cortes the commissioii 
of captain-general, that he might be enabled to 
exert himself in the service of his countrj, free 
from the restraii^t of the governor of Cuba. This 
memorial was accompanied bj a letter from CQrtes> 
which contained his reasons for hoping that he 
should be able to reduce the whole empire of Mex « 
ico to his majestj's obedience. These dispatches 
were committed to Alonzo Hemandes Portocarrero' 
and ¥rancisco Montejo^ To give greater effect to 
these representations, the king's part of the spoils 
was collected ; but Cortes, thinking that this would 
be a trifling present, had the address to persuade 
the officers and soldiers to resign their shaures, and 
the above officers embarked for Spain, on the 16th 
of Jul J, 1519, with all the gold, jewels and curior* 
sities, together with some of the natives, who coq** 
sented to accompany them^ 

These deputies had been but Just sent to Spain, 
irhen some of the friends of Velasquez concerted 
the means of escaping to Cuba, iqi order to give 
intelligence to Velasquez of these proceedings; 
but the plot was discovered bj one of the accom- 
]flices, when on the point of being carried into efr 
feet. All the persons concerned M^ere seized, and 
brought to tr^^l ; two wfje seiitenced to be hangedi 
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two to be whipped, and the principal mariner of the 
ship was sentenced to lose one of his feet, the rest 
were pardoned. Cortes had no sooner signed the 
warrant for their execution, than he set out for 
Zempoalla, to prevent his being solicited to pardon 
them. 

Cortes being verj much disturbed at this conspi* 
racj, which, if carried into effect, might have dis- 
concerted his designs, determined to prevent the 
renewal of a similar attempt, in a manner that 
evinced the greatness and intrepidity of his mind : 
this was, to destroy the ships; that his followers, 
being deprived of all means of escape, might act 
with greater ardour and unanimity, from their having 
no other choice but to conquer or die. In order to 
obtain the concurrence of the soldiers, Cortes com- 
municated this important scheme to his confidents, 
who so artfully imparted it, that the soldiers them- 
selves went to persuade him to agree to it ; and, 
among other arguments, urged, that there being 
100 mariners on board, they would greatlj add to 
their strength, and bear a part of all their fatigues. 
Cortes seemed to be convinced by these reasons, 
and ordered the anchors, sails, &c. to be brought 
ashore, and the ships immediately destroyed. 

No sooner had Cortes taken this extraordinary 
step, than all the advantages of it seemed to be 
destroyed, by an accident, which it was impossible 
for him to avoid. This was the arrival of a small 
squadron on the coast. He immediately went to 
Vera Cruz, and perceived one of the vessels at 
anchor, at a considerable distance from the shore, 
from which three Spaniards landed, one of whom 
was a notary. Cortes went to them with a small 
party, when the notary delivered to hi m a writing. 
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signifying, that the governor of Jamaica laid claim 
to a part of that countrj, and therefore sent to in- 
form Cortes, that he was not to make a settlement 
there. Cortes declined taking the paper, and mildlj 
told him, that it would be better if captain Pineda, 
who, he understood, was the commander of the 
squadron, would come on shore, in order that thej 
might adjust the afiair amicably; but the notarjf 
refusing to carry this message, and insisting, in a 
disrespectful manner, on having a direct answer to 
his notification, Cortes ordered them to be seized, 
and then waited all night behind a sand-hill near 
the shore, in hopes that others would land from the 
ship; but, finding that none came, he directed 
three of his men to put on the prisoners clothes, 
and go down to the sea*side, where they were to 
make signals with their cloaks. In consequence of 
this stratagem, a boat came ofi*from the ship, with 
twelve men well armed; and four men landing 
from the boat with an Indian, were immediately 
seized. The boat's crew instantly rowed back to 
the vessel, which weighed anchor and stood to 
sea. These men readily enlisted in the service of 
Cortes, who returned to Zempoalla with this small 
recruit of seven Spaniards, which was then esteemed 
a very considerable reinforcement. 

A few days after Cortes returned to Zempoalla, 
he drew up the army, forming a body of Spaniards 
for the van-guard, and another of Indians for the 
rear, commanded by three caciques of the moun- 
tains ; the strongest of the carriers were reserved 
for drawing the artillery, the rest were loaded with 
the baggage, and having appointed an advanced 
party to reconnoitre, they began their march towards 
Mexico, on the 16th of August, 1519. On their 
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route, thej were kindlj entertained at Jalapa^ 
Socochima and^Texucla, towns belonging to the 
confederates^ in each of which places a cross was 
erected, and the people exhorted to forbear offer* 
ing hinnan sacrifices. Thej now entered upon the 
rough part of the mountains, where thej were 
obliged to march for three dajs oyer rocks and 
precipices, in verj cold and rainj weather, without 
anj shelter from its inclemencj. Just as thej reached 
the summit, their provisions began to fiul: here 
thej found a temple, and a large quantity of wood, 
but made no staj, as thej observed some villages 
on the other side of the mountain, to which thej 
hastened with as much expedition as possible, 

Thej now entered into the large and populous 
province of Zocathlan, where, in a vallej at the 
foot of a mountain, was a citj of the same namey 
in which the cacique resided. Cortes sent two Zem^ 
poallans to inform the prince of his arrival, who 
soon returned with a favourable answer. The ca<r 
cique came out of the citj with a great retinue, 
and received the general with a kind of forced 
civilitj. The Spaniards -here found verj incom- 
modious quarters, and onlj a small quantitj of 
provisions. Cortes, however, concealed his resent- 
ment, in order to give that prince no opportunity 
of enga^ng him in hostilities, that would inevitabl j 
obstruct his march. 

The next daj the cacique visited Cortes at his 
quarters, when the latter received him with great 
civilitj, and, aipong other questions, asked whether 
he was subject to the emperor of Mexico; when 
the other replied, * Is there anj man on earth who 
is not a slave to Montezuma!' To which Cortes 
scomfuUj replied, * That he and those who accoiQ^ 
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{lanied him, obejed another kmg, who had tnanj 
rabjects more powerful than Montezuma/ But 
the cacique, without attending to these words, 
proceeded to displaj the grandeur of his emperor; 
the provinces under his dominion, he said, were 
innumerable; and observed, that he had manj lords, 
who served bare-footed in his palace, with their 
ejres fixed on the. ground ; adding, that he resided 
in the largest, most beautiful, and strongest citj in 
the universe, founded in the midst of lakes. He 
then expatiated upon the immensity of his riches, 
the strength of his armies, and the misery of his 
enemies, above 20,000 of whom were annuallj 
sacrificed on the altars of his gods. 

Cortes easily discovered the intent of his discourse, 
which had been dictated by the court of Mexico, 
to deter him from proceeding ; but seeming not to 
penetrate into his design, he replied, that he was 
already informed of Montezuma's grandeur, and 
th&t his embassy being peaceable, his men were 
appointed rather to show his authority, than as a 
martial guard ; but yet the most inconsiderable Spa- 
niard was was able to overthrow a whole army of 
Indians. That he sought for peace ; but, if he was 
compelled to engage in war, he would destroy his 
enemies with fire and sword; for nature would 
assist him with her prodigies, and heaven with its 
lightning. This rodomontade had a surprising 
effect ; and the cacique was sd overawed by it, that 
he entirely altered his conduct, and supplied the 
Spaniards with provisions in great plenty, during 
the five days Cortes staid there ; he even treated 
him with great respect, made him a present of four 
female slaves, and offered to give him twenty noble 
Indians for guides to his army. 
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Cortes now proceeded on his march to the pro- 
vince of Tlascala, which bordered on Zocathlan, 
and for several dajrs nothing considerable happened; 
but afterwards hearing that the whole countrj was 
in arms, he resolved to halt at a small town called 
Xacazingo, until he should be better informed of 
their designs. 

The province of Tlascala was about fiftj leagues 
in circumference, and though the land was moun- 
tainous and uneven, it abounded with inhabitants. 
The capital was built upon different eminences. 
The people at first were governed by kings, until 
growing weary of their tyranny, they shook off the 
yoke, and formed themselves into a commonwealth. 
The towns were divided into a certain number of 
districts, each of wliich sent a representative to 
Tlascala, where they formed a senate, whose reso- 
lutions were obeyed by the whole province. Under 
this form of government they had long supported 
themselves against the emperors of Mexico, and 
were then at their highest pitch of power; for 
Montezuma's cruelty had increased the number of 
their confederates, among whom was a warlike 
nation, called the Otomies, equally famed for their 
barbarity and their valour. 

To this republic Cortes sent four of the principal 
Zempoallans, who were fully instructed by Aguilar 
and Mariana how to address the senate. Each wore 
on his shoulder a wreathed cotton tippet, knotted 
at the ends ; in the right hand, a large arrow, and 
on the left arm a target formed of tortoise-shell. 
On these occasions, when the purport of the embassy 
was war, the feathers of the arrow were red, but 
when the errand was peace, they were white. These 
ambassadors were known and respected^ when on 
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the high roAds ; but, if thej turned a^de, they for-* 
felted their priirileges. 

Cortes's four envoys, on their entering Tlascala^ 
were conducted to a house set apart for the recep- 
tion of ambassadors, and the next daj brought into 
the senate, the members of which rose from their 
teats to bid them welcome. As the ambassadors 
entered, thej held up their arrows; then pa/ing 
their redpects to the senate, thej proceeded slowly 
to the middle of the hall, where they kneeled with 
their eyes fiited on the ground, continuing silent 
until the eldest senator desired them to declare 
their business. They then seated themselves upon 
their hams, and he, who was chosen the orator, ex- 
pressed himself to the following puipose: '' Noble 
republic, valiant TlascalanS, your friends and allies, 
the lord of Zempoalla, and the mountain caciques^ 
wishing you health, abundance, and the destruc^ 
tion of your enemies, send us to inform you, that 
an invincible race of men are come from the east^ 
who seem to be more than human ; for they sail 
in palaces, and wield the thunder and lightning. 
They worship an Almighty Being, who is ofiended 
at human sacrifices* The general is ambassador 
from a mighty prince, who desires to reform the 
abuses of our country, and repress the tyranny of 
Montezuma. He has already rescued our provinces 
from oppression ; and, as he means to pass through 
your territories in his way to Mexico, he desires to 
be informed of your grievances, that he may redress 
your wrongs. We have entperienced his valour, 
and, in the name of our caciques and confederates, 
desire yoa to entertain these strangers.'' The 
speech being coneluded, the four Indians raised 
themselves on their knees, and, making a profound 
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reverence to the senate, seated themselves again, 
expecting an answer. 

After a short conference, the senators told the 
ambassadors, that thej gratefuUj received the salu- 
tation of the confederates; but must deliberate on 
the answer to be returned to the strangers. The 
Indians then retired to their lodgings, whenCortes's 
demand produced very obstinate debates ; some in- 
sisting upon repelling him bj force of arms, and 
others proposing a compliance with his request. 
The chief of those who e^used pacific sentiments 
was an old senator, named Magiscatzen, a person 
of great authority in the republic, who reminded 
them of a prophecj, that an invincible race of men 
would come froth the east, with such dominion over 
the elements, that thej should form floating cities 
on the seas, and use fire and air to subdue the 
earth. These strangers, he alledged, were certainly 
the people foretold. Thej came from the east; 
their arms were fire; thej dwelt in floating- houses; 
and, bj their actions in Tabasco, proved themselves 
invincible. He alledged, that their arrival was pre- 
dicted bj signals from heaven, which it were im- 
pious to disregard. That thej had assisted their 
allies, and onlj desired a passage through their 
countrj, which thej could not refuse without being 
guilt J of iacivilitj to those who had never injured 
them, and without d isrespect to their allies, bj whom 
thej were so warmlj recommended. 

Magiscatzen's speech was received with applause; 
bnt the favourable dispositions he inspired were 
entirel J changed bj the interposition of X icoten- 
cal, their general, a joung man, animated bj am- 
bition, who ridiculed the prophecj, and. repre- 
sented the Spaniards as common men, whose arms 
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and vessels were produced bj human art, whosa 
valonr was not uncommon, and whose pride, cruelty 
and ayarice, were intolerable, since thej contemned 
their laws and customs, thirsted after their gold, 
destrojed their temples, and blasphemed their gods; 
and, that with respect to the signals of heaven, thej 
ought to be interpreted as warnings to oppose and 
extirpate those presumptuous strangers. He there- 
fore eamestlj intreated, that thej would allow him 
to assemble the forces, and exterminate them at 
once, aa oppressors of their copmtr^ and enemies to 
their religion. These arguments had great weight 
with a people ambitious of military glory; thej 
therefore ordered their general to trj his strength 
with the Spaniards, but detained the ambassadors^ 
Cortes having waited eight dajs for the return of 
his ambassadors, determined to continue his march 
towards the citj of Tlascala, that in case thej were 
resolved on hostilities, he might attaek them befoi^ 
thej were joined bj their allies; which prevented 
their obtaining time to guard a strong stone wall, 
twentj feet thick, and nine feet high, with a para* 
pet upon the top ; it reached across the vallej, ex- 
tending from one mountain to another, and had no 
other entrance but in the middle, where the two 
ends circularlj crossed each other for the space of 
ten paces, and might have easilj been defended 
against all invaders. The Spaniards having passed 
this wall without opposition, marched in good order 
with their artillery readj, and with advanced par- 
ties to prevent surprise. These parties at length 
discovered twentj or thirtj Indians at a conside- 
rable distance, who, bj their plumes, appeared to 
be soldiers. Cortes instantlj sent his scouts, with 
emblems of peace, while he himself prepared tQ 
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follow with eight horse, giving orders for the in^ 
fantrjr to advance at leisure ; but the Indians fled 
precipitately until thej joined the main bodj. The 
eight horse were now joined hj six others, and 
the Indians were reinforced bj a bodj of 5000 men, 
who had lain in ambuscade. At this instant the 
Spanish infantry came up, and formed into a bat^ 
talion, to sustain the furj with which the enemj 
advanced; but the first volley of the fire-arms threw 
the Indians into disorder. Of this the Spaniards 
taking advantage, fell upon them with such resolu- 
tion, that, in a short time they quitted the fields 
leaving GO men killed, and 90 prisoners taken bj 
the Spaniards. Cortes would not permit his men to 
engage in the pursuit, but took possession of some 
houses, in which they found a considerable quan- 
tity of provisions, and passed the night there. 

The Spaniards proper ding on their march the 
next day, were opposed by a larger body of the 
enemy, which advanced with great noise; and, 
having discharged a flight of arrows, and a large 
quantity of stones from their slings, retreated, 
making a kind of running fight; but Cortes ima- 
gining that this retreat was only a stratagem, 
followed in close order, till having reached the top 
of a hill, he discovered a plain, where was an prmj 
of about 40,000 men, composed of various nations, 
distinguished by the colours of their ensigns and 
plumes. The Spaniards boldly marched down the 
hill ; formed on the even ground, and moved on to 
the attack, while the Indians still retired, till find- 
ing them at a distance from the hill, they opened 
to the right and left, and ran furiously to occupy 
the ground on both sides, and then closing in % 
mflfi, surrounded the Spaniards, who foupd it acr 
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pessary to throw themselves into a hollow square, 
in order to sustain the iurj of the assailants. The 
air was darkened with the arrows, darts and stoneBt 
which fell upon the Spaniards, until the Indians 
observing the little efiect of these missive weapons, 
boldlj attacked them with their pikes and swords. 
But the artillerj swept down whole companies; 
the small arms killed them in heaps, and Cortes, 
Inreaking in among them with his horse, slew and 
trampled under foot all that came in his waj. At 
length Cortes seeing the enemj fall back, placed 
his horse on the wings, and, being accompanied bjr 
the foot, charged them with redoubled vigour. The 
men on horseback seeming supernatural, put them 
into disorder, and thej soon began to give waj on 
all sides. 

Nine or ten of the Spanish soldiers, and manj of 
the Zempoallans, who were animated by the ex- 
ample of the Spaniards, were wounded in this 
battle, which was no sooner over,* than Cortes, ob- 
serving a small town cm an eminence that com- 
manded the countrj, marched thither, and had the 
satisfaction of finding it well supplied with pro- 
visions: but there not being sufficient room to 
accommodate the whole armj, the Zempoallana 
erected huts for themselves, and raised some works 
of earth to secure the place, notwithstanding ita 
being strong and difficult of access. 

The sentiments of the Tlascalans were still di- 
vided; for while some cried out for peace, others 
were equallj eager for continuing the war : Xico« 
tencal demanded su{^lies to revenge the loss thej 
had suffered, and one of the confederates arriving 
with 10,000 men, encouraged them to prosecute 
fhe iirar with fresh vigour. Iin the mean time the 
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four Zempoallan ambassadors returned to the Spa-* 
niards, and informed Cortes, that as soon as Xico- 
tencal took the field, thej were put in a prison, 
and destined bj the Tlascalans as sacrifices to the 
god of war, but that thej had happilj found means 
to make their escape. 

Though a profound stillness reigned throughout 
the country, Cwtes was far from ima^ning that he 
was out of danger of being again attacked hj the 
Tlascalans, he therefore resoWed to maintain his 
post ; bnt foreseeing that the Indians would inter- 
pret his inaction as proceeding from fear, he deter- 
mined to reconnoitre the country; and marched 
out with all his horse and 300 foot, which eqnallj 
consisted of Spaniards and Zempoallans* He ad- 
vanced as far as some villages in the road to Tlas- 
cala, where he found great store of provisions^ and 
made several prisoners, by whom he was informed, 
that Xicotenca) was encamped about two leagues 
from thence, and employed in augmenting his army. 

The Zempoallans being now highly incensed 
against the Tlascalans, Cortes permitted them to 
waste the country, and then returned to ^he camp* 
where he set at liberty his prisoners. By thesf |ie 
sent a message to Xicotencal, in which he expressed 
his concern for the loss he sustained in the battle, 
which his nation had brought upon themselves, bjr 
rejecting the peaceable terms he had offered them; 
and desired, that he would now consent to an ac- 
commodation, otherwise he should make the name 
of Tlascala a terror to its neighbours. The prison- 
ers, at their departure promised to bring him an. 
answer ; and, a few hours after, returned, bloody 
and mangled by Xicotenca I's order, for presuming 
to deliver such a message ; with an answer^ that 
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Xicotencal would meet the Christians as soon as 
the sun arose, when he did not doubt but that he 
should carrj them aliye to the altars of his gods. 

Cortes, though piqued at the bold menace of 
Xicotencal, would not neglect his advice ; but at 
daj-break drew his troops into the field, leaving 
such a force in the town as he thought necessary 
for its defence, and having advanced about half a 
league, took possession of a spot where he could 
receive the enemy with advantage. He there formed 
his men, secured his flanks with the artillerf, and 
pat himself at the head of the horse, in order to 
bring succour wherever it should be wanted. In a 
short time the scouts reported that the enemj were 
on their march, and soon after thej appeared, in 
number amounting to above 50,000 men, consist ing 
of the whole strength of the republic and its allies. 
Thej displajed a large golden eagle, the ensign of 
Tlascala, which was never brought into the field, 
but upon the greatest midertakings, and advanced 
iv^ith equal expedition and intrepiditj. On their 
coming within cannon shot, the artillery filled them 
^th such terror, that thej halted for some time ; 
but again rushed forward in a throng, until thej 
were near enough to use their slings and arrows, 
when thej were a second time stopped bj a dis- 
charge of the fire-arms and cross-bows. At length, 
regardless of the slaughter that was made among 
them bj the Spaniards and Zempoallans, thej burst 
upon them like a torrent, and broke their ranks: 
at this instant, a great disturbance appeared among 
the enemj, who turned their arms against each 
other, and retired in a tumultuous manner. 

The cause of this disturbance and retreat was 
afterwards found to be owing to the insolence of 
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Xicotencal, in ttpbraiding one of the confed^taltf 
caciques with cowardice. The Indian chief, wha 
had 10,000 men under his command, returned an 
angrj answer; the other caciques espoused his 
quarrel, and immediatelj left the field. 

It is said that Cortes lost onlj a single soldier ou 
this occasion ; however, the men were very much 
discouraged at their haying been put into disorder^ 
and loudlj declared, that thej would not be sacrificed 
to his obstinacy, but return bj themselves to Vera 
Cruz, and leave him alone to follow the dictates of his 
ambition. This made it necessary for Cortes to as- 
semble the soldiers, when he put them in mind that 
they had already vanquished the Tlascalans, who 
would certainly sue for peace, so that they should 
proceed to Mexico with the additional reputation 
of conquering so warlike a people : but that their 
retreat would bring them into disgrace, and endan- 
ger their total destruction. His address was attended 
with such success, that one^f the mutineers cried 
aloud, '' Fellow soldiers, our general is in the right, 
we cannot now retire without being inevitably 
lost;" and this opinion was immediately assented 
to by the whole army. 

Meanwhile the Tlascalans were so intimidated 
by their ill success, that they cried aloud for peace 
with the strangers, whom they deemed invincible. 
But the senate, concluding they were magicians, 
consulted their wizards, who pretended to have dis- 
covered the cause of their defeat ; asserting, that 
the Spaniards were the ofispring of the sun, and 
derived a superior power from the warmth of his 
beams; but that when he disappeared they remained 
weak and dispirited. Hence they proposed, that 
they should be attacked by night| and utter!/ 
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iestrojed befbre they could be reanimated hj the 
beams of their father4 This absurd piece of intel- 
ligence the senate communicated to Xicotencal, 
with orders to execute it, and he immediately began 
to prepare for taking his measures accordingly. 

Cortes in the mean time took particular care to 
preserve the strictest discipline; sentinels were con* 
stantlj posted at a distance from the town, thm 
guards were regularly mounted and relieved, and 
the soldiers rested upon their arms. These precau* 
tions were of the utmost consequence ; for, on the 
night destined for the attack, the outposts disqo* 
tered a body of the enemy marching towards the 
town with unusual slowness and silence, when notice 
being given of their approach, the soldiers manned 
the works without noise or confusion, and chear- 
fiilly waited to g^ve them a warm reception. Xico* 
tencal had 10,000 men under his command, whom 
he ordered to attack the quarters on three sides at 
once, which they did with equal speed and resolu- 
tion ; but they met with such a powerful and unex- 
pected resistance, that they were speedily repulsed, 
many were slain, and the rest were the more terri- 
fied, from their having been confident that they 
should find the Spaniards weak and unprepared. 
Xicotencal, animated by rage, returned with double 
fury to the assault. His Indians assisted each other 
to climb the wall, and, for a considerable time ono 
party succeeded as another was slain; at length find- 
ing it impracticable to force the works, Xicotencal 
ordered the signal to be sounded for a retreat. Cortes 
no sooner perceived them retiring, than he sent out 
part of his infantry, and all his horse, furnished 
with breast-plates full of bells, to charge the Indians, 

who were so terrified that they fled in confusion^ 
VOL. I. 9 a 
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kaviiig A considerable number of dead« and s/ome 
wounded, whom thej were in too great a faurrjr to 
earrj off. This victory was obtained bj the loss of 
one man, a Zempoallan. 

These defeats determined the Tlascalans to divesfe 
Xicotencal of the command, and sue for peace. 
The Spaniards still expecting a renewal of the 
attack, were extremely vigilant, when the advanced 
sentinels perceived four persons approach, adorned 
with white feathers, in token of peace, followed by 
thirty Indians loaded with provisions. As thej adU 
vanced they frequently halted, and bowing their 
bodies, touched the earth with their hands, and 
applied them to their lips. Mariana appearing on 
the wall, asked for what purpose they were coming, 
and was answered, that they came ^om the senate 
and republic of Tlascala to treat of peace. Oa 
being introduced to Cortes, they apologized for 
what was past, sued for peace, and earnestly in- 
treated him to march to their city, where the Spa- 
niards should be served and respected as the chiU 
dren of the sun, and the brothers of the gods. 
Cortes treated them with an affected severity, and 
told them, that considering the methods they had 
taken to incur his displeasure, they ought to look 
upon their admission to his presence as a mark of 
his condescension : that however peace was agree- 
able to his inclinations, and he would endeavour t9 
appease the anger of his captains. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Koiief veeei«et an embsuftj from Monlezuma; e«t«rs Tlascala^ 
descriptioQ of tke folcano Popocatepec; adyaoce of the Spa^ 
niards to Cholala; stratagems of the Meiicans; progress of 
Cortef* 

MONTEZUMA was gresUj alarmed at th« 
Mccesa of Cortes against the Tlascalans, apprehend* 
mg that, should they unite their forces, thej might 
be able to orertum his empire^ Yet instead of 
assembling an armj in his own defence* he sent 
another present to Cortes bj ambassadors, who were 
ordered to divert him from his intended joumej, 
to watch over his actions, and, if possible, to pre-* 
vent a reconciliation between him and the Tlasca- 
lans. Five Mexicans of the first rank, charged 
With this embassj, arrived in the Spanish quarters 
aoon sifter the ministers of the republic had de- 
parted, and were fiivourablj received bj Cortes^ 
who accepted of the present, but would not permit 
them to return immediatelj, as he was desirous that 
thej d&ould see the Tlascalans humbled : and, in- 
deed» thej had no inclination to depart until the j 
had accomplished the real design of their embassj. 

In the mean time the republic caused the neigh* 
bouring villages to furnish the Spanidi army with 
provisions, and Cortes was visited by Xicotencal, 
at the hc«d of fifty noblemen of his party, attended 
with the ensigns <^ peace. He was well made, above 
the middle stature, and had a countenance tliat 
commanded reqf>ect. He wore a white mantle 
adorned with jewels, and behaved before Cortes 
with the free air pf a soldier^ He began his speech 
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hj f ranklj owning that he was the true cause of the 
war, from his believing that the Spaniards were 
friends to Montezuma, whom he hated, but was 
now come to put himself into the hands of his con- 
queror, hoping, bj this submission, to obtain pardon 
for his country, and the returii of peace ; he also 
intreated him to enter the citj, where quartern 
should be provided for his men, and desired that 
the inhabitants might be well used, and their gods 
and wives protected from violence, Cortes com- 
plained, in the hearing of the Mexican ambas- 
sadors, with some vehemence, of the uiqust war 
thej had carried on, granted the peace, and pro- 
mised that no violence should be committed bj the 
ac^diers. At Xicotencal-s departure he gave him his 
hand, and told him that he would return the visit 
after the departure of Montezuma^s ambassadors. 

The Mexicans made a jest of the peace, and 
pretended that the Tlascalans onlj sought to lull 
him into seouritj. in order mth the greater ease to 
destroj him and his soldiers. But finding that he 
was fixed in his resolution to grant them a peace, 
thej desired him to delaj his march to Tlascala for 
six dajs, promising to send two of their number to 
Mexico, to inform their prince of that tninsaction, 
who would return within that time, while the rest 
should staj to await his resolution ; and as Cortes 
did not think proper to break with Montezuma, 
he consented io this request. 

"Within the appointed time the ambassadors re- 
turned, accompanied bj six persons of high rank, 
with a splendid retinue, bearing another present of 
greater value than the former, declarii^, that Mon- 
tezuma desired to be the friend and confederate of 
the great sovereign of tlte Spaniards, sfud W0Qi[d 
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Ipcjrium fii anmial tribute, provided that they would * 
enter into no league with the Tlascalans, and laj 
aside their design of coming to Mexico. 

But Cortes being resolved that these ambassadors 
should be witness of the peace with Tlascala, post- 
poned his answer, resolving to detain them as long 
as he could, to g^ve Montezuma the less time to 
prepare for hostilities. These embassies so greatlj 
alarmed the Tlascalans, that the chiefs came to a 
resohiticm to visit Cortes in the form of a senate, 
in order to convince him of their sincerity, and 
break off his negociationwith the Mexicans. Thej 
accordinglj arrived in solemn procession, carried 
upon the shoulders of inferior officers, and followed 
bj numerous attendants. Cortes received them with 
his usual state and civility, and after thej wera 
seated, was addressed bj the father of Xicotencal^ 
a blind old man, of a venerable aspect, who told 
him, that the senate 4>f Tlascala were come to sue 
fer peace on his own terms ; to dissuade him from 
entering into a league with the tjrant Montezuma^ 
and intreated him to honour their city with hia 
presence. Cortes assured him that he would march 
to Tlascala, whenever the people of the neighbour- 
ing villages were readj to conduct his baggage and 
artillerjr. The next morning five hundred tamines, 
or carriers, appeared at his quarters, and having 
made the proper dispositions, he immediatelj be- 
gan his march. The fields were filled with vast 
multitudes of people, who came to behold the spec- 
tacle, and made such outcries and gesticulations, 
as were mistaken bj the Spaniards for threats of 
war, till thej were informed bj Mariana, that in 
this manner the Indians expressed their joj at their 
festivalf. 
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The Spaniards were received bj the seaafortf 
and nobles, at a considerable distance from the 
town, who having paid their respects to the gene- 
ral, turned about and marched before. The citj at 
their entrance resounded with shouts, acclamations, 
and the disagreeable noise of their horns, pipes and 
drums. The croud was so great, that the magi- 
vtrates could scarcely keep the passage free. Some 
of the women threw flowers on the Spaniards, while 
others put nosegajs in their hands. The priests, 
clothed in long garments, came with their copper 
censers, offering incense to them as thej passed, 
and all the spectators seemed to be filled with awe, 
admiration and joy. Quarters were provided for 
them in a large edifice, which had three or four 
spacious courts, and a great number of rooms ; m 
this building the whole array was conveniently 
lodged, and here Montezuma's ambassadors were 
secure under the protection of the Spaniards. 

As Cortes knew the warlike character of these 
people, he observed the utmost circumspection ; a 
guard was regularly kept in his quarters ; he never 
appeared abroad without a number of attendants 
well armed, and the soldiers never appeared but m 
companies, with their fire-arms on their shoulders. 
These i]larks <rf distrust greatly mortified the Tlas- 
calans ; and Magiscatzin, being sent by the senate 
to complain of it to Cortes, observed, that hia sol- 
diers, by appearing in the city with hghtning on 
their shoulders, gave more offence by such a mark 
of suspicion, than they would do by committing real 
acts of violence. Cortes assured him, that he was 
well convinced of the sincerity and good-wiU of 
the republic ; and that his soldiers appearing in 
arms was ope of the effects of that discipline, wliich 
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had rendered the Spaniards invineible. The senate 
were satisfied with this replj, and the Spaniards 
recerred dailj proofs of the fidelity and friendship 
of their new allies. Thej were plentiAillj supplied 
with provisions, and presents were poured in upon 
them from all ipiarters. The extirpation of idolatrjf 
now occnpied the attention of Cortes, who, in his 
seal, resolved to destroj all thmr idols ; but it wa« 
soon moderated bj tiie charity of father de Olmedo, 
who told him, that persecution but ill agreed with 
the doctrines of the gospel ; and that their conver- 
sion required time and gentle usage. However, he 
prevailed on the Tlascalans to desist from human: 
sacrifices, as being in the highest degree shocking 
to nature; and to set at liberty those miserable 
wretches, who were fed in cages, in order to be the 
victims of their inhuman worship. 

Peace being established, and the senate of Tlas*' 
cala having sworn allegiance to the king of Spain, 
Cortes dismissed the Mexican ambassadors, whom 
he desired to inform Montezuma of what had passed 
in their presence, of the solicitations and fidelity 
of the Tlascalans ; over whom, he directed them to 
state, he had now such influence, that he hoped ta 
bring them under the obedience of the emperor of 
Mexico; and of his resolution to continue his 
march, in order to confer with their prince upon 
that and other important subjects; 

While Cortes continued at Tlascala, receiving 
homage, in the name of Charles V., from the dif- 
ferent towns and confederates of the republic, the 
inhabitants were alarmed by a surprising irraption 
of fire from the volcano of Popocatepec, a high 
mountain, eight leagues distant from the city, which 
filled the people with terror and consternation; 
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for thej i;reaklj imagined it to be a presage of fa** 
ture misfortunes, and supposed that the sparks of 
fire were the souls of tjrants, sent abroad bj the 
ofiended deities to torment the earth* 

Magiscatzin, and some of the principal noblemen, 
were rehearsing these idle fancies to Cortes, when 
Diego de Ordaz came to ask leave to ascend the 
mountain, and view the crater of the volcano. The 
Tlascalans, astonished at his proposal, endeavoured 
to dissuade him from engaging in such a dangerous 
enterprise ; and observed, that the boldest men of 
their nation had never ventured bejond some her- 
mitages of their gods, about the middle of the emi- 
nence, and that dreadful roarings forbade al I approach 
to its summit. This account increased the eagerness 
of Diego de Ordaz, and Cortes granted his request, 
in order to af&rd the Tlascalans an additional proof 
of the superior courage of the Spaniards.. 

Ordaz therefore set out on this expedition, at* 
tended bj two soldiers, and some of the principal 
Indians, who offered to attend him as far as the 
hermitages. He found the bottom of the mountain 
beautified on all sides with green trees, which ex- 
tended a considerable waj up the ascent. The 
earth then grew barren bj degrees. The Indians 
stopped at their hermitage, to which thej never 
expected to see the Spaniards return, and Diego 
de Ordaz, with his companions, proceeded, climb- 
ing among the rocks, which were whitened bj 
snow, and the ashes discharged from the volcano, 
until they nearlj reached the summit, where thej 
felt the earth move violentlj under them, and heaid. 
a dreadfiil roaring issue from the crater, which 
discharged a vast quantity of fire and smokcj that 
darted upwards to a great height. Thej were 
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instantlj cotered with a shower of hot ashes, which 
obliged them to seek for shelter in the hollow of a 
rock, where they were ahnost stifled. Diego de 
Ordaz, howeyer, perceiving that the earthquake 
was passed, encouraged the soldiers, bj his exam- 
ple, to prosecute this discover j, till thej came witliia 
sight of the mouth of the volcano, which was about 
a quarter of a league in circumference ; thej ob- 
served at the bottom a large quantity of inflam* 
mable matter, which boiled up like some shining 
metal in fusion. With this account thej returned 
safe, to the astonishment of the Indians, whose 
admiration of the Spaniards was increased bj this 
adventure, which afterwards proved of signal ser- 
vice ; for Ordaz found a large quantity of sulphur 
in the mountain, of which Cortes made gunpow- 
der, when it was much wanted bj the armj. 

Cortes having continued twenty days at Tlascala, 
during which he was entertained with all possible 
marks of respect, declared his resolution of pro- 
ceeding for Cholula ; in which he was opposed by 
the Tlascalans, who endeavoured to strengthen 
some arguments that had been before urged by the 
Zempoallans, by declaring that Cholula was a sacred 
place, in which were four hundred temples, and 
such malevolent deities, that they terrified the world 
with prodigies; that )ie ought not, therefore, to 
enter their territories, without an assurance of their 
being propitious. Just about this time new ambas* 
sadors arrived from Monte^^uma, bringing another 
present, and permission for the Spaniards to pro- 
ceed by the way of Cholula, where he had provided 
quarters for the reception of the army. The Tlas- 
calans immediately concluded, that there was 
treacheiy in the case ; and Magiscatzin repeated 

vol.. I. Sh 
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his remonstrances with such marks of concern, that 
Cortes called a council in his presence, in which it 
was agreed, that it was impossible to avoid the 
road proposed bj the emperor of Mexico, without 
discovering a suspicion of hissinceritj; that whe- 
ther this suspicion was well or ill founded, it would 
not be proper to disclose it; and that it would be 
equallj dangerous to leave enemies behind them. 
Whence it was necessarj for them to go to Cholula, 
to discover Montezuma's intentions, and to obtain 
new reputation bj chastising his subjects, if neces- 
sary, for their perfidj. 

Indeed, Montezuma being terrified at the vic- 
tories of the Spaniards, and ashamed of emplojing 
his armies against such a handful of men, actuallj 
resolved to destroy them bj artifice, and had chosen 
Cholula for that purpose. Yet the inhabitants of 
that citj were such novices in dissimulation, that 
thej neglected sending deputies to Cortes, who 
complained to the Mexican ambassadors of this 
mark of disrespect ; and when thej were informed 
of his displeasure, thej sent four persons with such 
mean equipage, that he refiised to admit them into 
his presence. Cortes, on the daj of his departure, 
drew up the Spaniards and Zempoallan auxiliaries, 
and was much surprised to find the whole force of 
the republic and her allies ready in the field, dis- 
tinguished by the colour of their feathers, and their 
different ensigns ; but Cortes insisted upon taking * 
only 6000 of the republic's troops, with which he 
began his march to Cholula. That city was about 
five leagues distant from TIascala, and the same' 
evening he halted near a river, within three miles 
of the place, which he was unwilling to enter by 
night. He was there visited by deputies from the 
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citj, of distinguished raiik^ who brought a present 
of provisious^ and apologized for not waiting on 
him at Tlascala, on account of his being there in 
the midst of their enemies. Though Cortes was 
far from being convinced of their sinceritj, he ad- 
mitted their excuse; and the next morning pro- 
ceeded towards Cholula, where he was met bj the 
caciques and priests, attended bj a multitude of 
unarmed people, who had the appearance of being 
filled with reverence and joj; but thej no sooner 
perceived the bodj of Tlascalans that marched in 
the rear, than a disagreeable murmur was heard 
among the chiefs, which Mariana was ordered to 
ask the reason of. She returned with an answer, 
that the Tlascalans being their enemies, could not 
enter the city in arms, wherefore thej eamestlj 
entreated, that he would order them to return. 
Cortes was disconcerted at this demand ; he how- 
ever desired the Tlascalans to lie without the citj, 
to which thej agreed, and then entered Cholula, 
amidst the acclamations of the people, and with 
all the marks of respect shown to the Spaniards at 
their entrance into Tlascala, 

The citj of Cholula stood in an open and delight- 
ful plain, and was much frequented bj strangers, 
on account of its being a sanctuarj of the gods, 
and its carrjing on a considerable trade. The 
streets were spacious, the buildings larger and more 
regular than those of Tlascala, and a great number 
of statelj towers, which adorned the citjr, showed 
the multitude of their temples. It contained 20,000 
inhabitants within the walls, and an equal number 
in the suburbs; but as thej chieflj consisted of 
mechanics and merchants, thej were esteemed more 
cunning than warlike. The quarters appointed for 
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the Spaniards were three or four large edifices, con-* 
tiguous to each other, and sufHcient to cont^n both 
the Spaniards and Zempoallans. The Tlascalant 
chose a place at a small distance from the town, 
which thej secured with some works, formed guards, 
and placed sentinels, in imitation of the Spaniards, 
from whom thej had obtained some knowledge in 
the art of war. 

For the first three or four days, there was the 
greatest appearance of tranquillitj and friendship, 
but after that time provisions grew gradually scarce^ 
^nd an entire stop was put to the entertainments 
of the caciques. The priests and Montezuma's am- 
bassadors held private conferences, and the people 
began to look upon the Spaniards with an air of 
scoin and dislike. This naturally awakened the 
jealousy of the latter, and Cortes was endeavouring 
to penetrate into the intentions of the Cholulans, 
when the whole design was accidentally discovered, 
Mariana had contracted a friendship with an old 
Indian woman of distinction, who, coming one 
morning to her apartment, begged, with great 
earnestness, that she would immediately forsake 
those abominable strangers, and live with her. 
Mariana, perceiving that there was something ex- 
traordinary in this request, so bemoaned her cap- 
tivity, that the Cholulan, believing her sincere, told 
her that there vi^as no time to be lost, for the Spa- 
niards were devoted to destruction; that Monte- 
zuma had sent 20,000 Mexicans to secure the suc- 
cess of the design, of which 6000 chosen men had 
already entered the city in small parties : that a 
great quantity of arms was distributed among the 
inhabitants, who had carried stones up to the tops 
of their houses^ and cut deep trenches across the 
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ftreets, in which were fixed sharp stakes, slightlj 
covered with earth, for the destruction of the horses : 
that the emperor of Mexico had resolved to ex~ 
terminate all the Christians ; bat had given orders 
that some of them should be taken alive, to satisfj 
his curiositjr and zeal for religion ; and that he had 
made the citj of Cholula a present of a gold drum 
to excite their courage. Mariana, on obtaining this 
intelligence, pretended that she was readj to at- 
tend her deliverer, and would onlj go and fetch her 
jewels; but immediatelj hastened to Cortes, and 
told him the whole afiair, upon which the Indian 
woman was seized, and hy threats obliged to mak« 
a particular confession of the whole* He was at 
the same time informed bjsome Tlascalan soldiers, 
who entered the citj in the disguise of peasants, 
that the/ had seen the Cholulans carry their womea 
and eflfects to the neighbouring villages ; and ob- 
tained intelligence from several other persons, which 
put the bSbxt bejond all doubt. 

Cortes now thought it necessary to justify his 
conduct, by the testimony of some unexceptionable 
witnesses among the citizens themselves; and there- 
fore sent for three of the chief priests, and dis- 
coursing with them separately, complained of their 
treachery, and mentioned all the particulars of their 
design. Believing that he was endued with the 
power of penetrating into the thoughts of men, 
they acknowledged the truth, and charged Monte- 
zuma with being the author of the whole con- 
trivance. These priests were then secretly impri- 
soned, and Montezuma's ambassadors excluded 
from all communication with the people. Cortes 
ordering his captains to assemble, laid before them 
ikt whole conspiracy, and proposed a scheme for 
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^nishing theCholulanSj to which ihej unanimoudjr 
consented. A^eeablj to this plan^ he let the ma- 
gistrates know that he should depart the next daj; 
demanded provisions for his march, Indians to cariy 
his burdens, and, with a view of disuniting their 
forces, required a reinforcement of 2,000 armed men 
to join the Tlascalans and Zempoallans; which thej 
chearfullj granted, in order to introduce concealed 
enemies among his troops. The Tlascalans were 
then ordered to draw near the citj at daj-break, 
and to enter the town and join the Spaniards and 
Zempoallans, at the first discharge of fire-arms. 
At night, having secured the quarters, he sent for 
Montezuma's ambassadors, and told them that he 
had discovered a conspiracj, formed against him 
bj the caciques and citizens of Cholula, whom he 
was resolved to punish, not onlj for their perfidious 
breach of hospitalitj, but for pretending that thej 
had received orders and assistance from Monte- 
zuma ; and that he was not so much provoked at 
their treacherous intentions towards him, as at their 
presuming to laj their crime to the charge of the 
emperor. The ambassadors appeared overwhelmed 
with terror and confusion, peetended to be ignorant 
of the conspiracj, and endeavoured to save Monte- 
zuma's credit, while Cortes rejoiced at this oppor- 
tunity of defeating the arts of the Mexican prince, 
and of raising the reputation of his arms. * 

Earlj in the morning came the carriers with some 
provisions, though in a small quantity, and after- 
wards a greater number of armed Indians than 
Cortes had demanded. These he secured in several 
parts of his quarters, on pretence of forming his 
battalions in the usual manner. Then putting his 
men in order, and mounting his horse, he sent for 
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the caciques, and when thej appeared, told theniT 
in a loud and angry voice, that as he had dieco^ 
rered their conspiracj, he wonld so seyerelj punish 
them, that thej should repent of their treacherj* 
Scarce had he began to speak, when the/ hasted 
awaj with great expedition to join their own forces, 
insulting him with threats and abuse, which the/ 
uttered as thej fled. Cortes then commanded his 
infantiy to fall upon the soldiers, whom he had 
kept divided in the squares of his quarters, all of 
whom were soon destroyed, except a few, who threw 
themselves from the walls and escaped. This bloodjr 
slaughter being ended, he gave the signal f6r the 
Tlascalans to advance; and then marched slowlj 
into the principal street, having first left a guard 
in the quarters, and detached some Zempoallans to 
discover the trenches, in order that the horse might 
escape the danger. In the mean time the Cholulant 
called in the Mexicans, and entering a large square, 
in which were three temples, posted a number of 
men in the porches, and tops of the towers, while 
the rest were divided into several bodies, to engage 
the Spaniards. Just as Cortes's troops entered this 
square, and the charge was given, the Tlascalans 
closed with the enemies rear, and threw them into 
such disorder, that thej neither knew how to flj 
nor to defend themselves, so that thej fell in heaps 
without resistance. The terraces and steps of the 
temples were so crowded with armed men, that thej 
could scarce turn themselves, or find room to fix 
their arrows ; when Cortes advancing to the largest 
temple, commanded his interpreters to proclaim a 
pardon, and free passage, to all who would come 
down and surrender themselves : but this profier, 
though twice repeated, being rejected, he caused 
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^he artiUerj to plaj upon the templeg, m that great 
numbers perished in their ruins. The Tkscakns 
having pillaged the town, Cortes assigned them 
lodgings without the citj, and then retired to his 
own quarters, where ordering the principal persons 
of the town, who had been taken prisoners, toge- 
ther with the priests and Indian woman, whom he 
had kept confined, . to be brought before him, he 
expressed his concern at their haying obliged him 
to inflict so severe a punishment upon the citj, pub-* 
lished a general pardon, and desired the caciques 
to call back the fugitives. The ambassadors con- 
gratulated Cortes on his success, and the citizens, 
being encouraged hj his offers of peace, returned 
to their houses. 

The daj after the action, Xicotencal arrived at 
the head of 20,000 men, which the Tlascalans had 
sent to the assistance of the Spaniards ; but Cortes 
having returned them his acknowledgments, in- 
formed their general, that he would soon beginr4uf 
march to Mexico, and that it would be improper 
to exasperate Montezuma, bj bringing such a num- 
ber of his declared enemies into his dominions. 
Xicotencal, acknowledging the justice of this ob* 
servation, promised to retire, and keep the troops 
in readiness, in case he should have occasion for 
them : but before their departure, Cortes brought 
about a peace between the republic and Cholula, 
bj which means he opened a waj for the Tlascalans 
to supplj him with succours, and removed all impe* 
diments to his retreat. 

Some of the Zempoallans now desiring leave to 
return home, Cortes granted their request, and took 
this opportunity of sending some presents to their 
cacique ; and at the same time sent Juan de Esca* 
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laUte a short account of his success^ desiring him til 
strengthen Vera Cmz with additional fortifications, 
in order to secure it from the restless ambition of 
Diego Velasquez. 

About this time new ambassadors arrived from 
the emperor of Mexico, who, being informed of 
what passed at Cholnla, and willing to escape the 
suspicion of having had anj concern in it, not onljr 
thanked Cortes for chastising those traitors, but 
sent him a valuable present. 

Cortes having staid fourteen dajs at Cholula, 
proceeded towards Mexico, and the first night 
lodged in a village, to which the chiefs of the neigh- 
bouring towns repaired with presents. From them 
Cortes heard the same complaints of Montezuma 
as in the more distant provinces, and was informed, 
that the Mexicans had placed a considerable am- 
buscade on the other side of a mountain he was to 
pass the next da/ ; that thej had stopped up the 
high road, and opened another which ended in pre- 
cipices, and that the Spanish armj, when perplexed 
with difficulties, was to be suddenlj attacked. The 
next daj Cortes prosecuted his march over a very 
craggj mountain; when he had reached the top, he 
perceived the two roads which had been described 
to him, and, turning with great composure to the 
Mexican ambassadors, asked them the reason whjr 
one was blocked up with trees and stones, and the 
other but newlj made. To which thej answered, 
that the new road was levelled for his convenience, 
and the other stopped up, on account of its being 
more steep and difficult. Cortes replied, '' You are 
but little acquainted with the genius of our nation, 
for we will march in this road, for no other reason 
than its difficultj." He then desired his Indian 
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iVien^ torembvfe the obgtacles ^o his p|i«gagt. The 
Indians in ambuscade, observing that the Spaniards 
marched in the ro/a! road, conceded they were 
discovered, and began to retire ia great disorder; 
while Ck)rtes descended withorit opposition into the 

plain. 

Montezuma being dispirited by these disappoint- 
ments, grew daily more devout, resorted to the tem- 
ples, increased the number of human sacrifieea, 
and, assembling his magicians, ordered therii to over- 
come the Spaniards by their enchantments. The 
necromancers, having performed their incantations, 
returned to Montezuma, and told him, that the god 
Telcatlepuca, firom whom famine and plagues pro- 
ceeded, had appeared to them in a garment girt 
with a robe of wicker, declaring that Montezuma's 
ruin was decreed, and the dissolution of the empire 
at hand. The superstitious king was struck dumb 
with this report ; but, recovering his speech, he 
cried, ' If our gods forsake us, let the strangere 
come. It would be dishonorable to turn our backs 
upon misfortunes:' and then, after a short pause, 
added, ' I lament the old men, women and children, 
who cannot defend themselves/ From'this moment 
he began to prepare for the entertainment of the 
Spaniards. All the discourse of Mexico turned upon 
their astonishing actions, and the prodigies by which 
their coming had been foretold ; and these topics 
of conversation produced a prepossession, that was 
absolutely necessary to enable such a handful of 
men to penetrate to the very court of such a power- 
ful prince. 

Cortes having passed the mountain^ advanced 
the following day to a TiUage in the jurisdiction of 
Chalco, where he was visited by the principaleacique 
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of the previBM, and othera in that neighboiirhoo4i 
who Inroii^ht him proTisiona and other presents, 
and, when nnobserved by the Mexican ambassa^ 
dors, oomphiined of Montezuma's tjrannj. 

The next daj Cortes pursued his march four 
leagrues through a delightful countrj, adorned with 
groves and beautiful gardens, until he arrived at a 
village built on a creek of the great lake, where 
he fixed his quarters. Thither the Mexicans re- 
sorted with their arms and militarj ornaments in 
such numbers, as raised his suspicions; when, in 
order to keep them at a proper distance, he caused 
some fire-arms and pieces of artillery to be fired in 
the air, at which thej were so terrified that thej 
hastily retired. However he. was visited in the 
morning by one of Montezuma's nephews, who was 
lord of Tezeuco; he was a joung man, had an 
agreeable person, and was carried on the shoulders 
of some of Ins. servants in a chair adorned with a 
vasietj of feathers curiouslj diversified. He no 
sooner alighted than, thej wen^ before to sweep 
the ground, and keep back tlie people on each side» 
Cortes going to the door of his apartment, received 
him with a low bow, which the prince returned bjr 
touching the earth, and then his lips with his righ( 
hand, which salutation being passed, he sat down, 
and^ with an easy air, welcomed him and all liis 
captains; spoke of Montezuma's amicable disposi- 
iiao, anA mentioned the difiieulties that opposed his 
gpoiag to Mexico, on account of that year's barren- 
ness, bj which the pctople were much distressed^ 
"SO tfliat strangctrs eouM be but ill accommodated 
wbete ^he natives wanted necessaries. To M'hich 
Cortes replied, that the king, his master, having 
40Bte iaqporiant. reasons for oSering Ins friendship 
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to MontezuTna, he^ his servant^ with great respect 
accepted the liberty he had received of delivering 
his embassj, without being in pain for the present 
scarcitj, since the Spaniards required but little 
nourishment, and even despised the inconveniences 
which afflicted men of an inferior epecies. The 
emperor's nephew then received a present of some 
false jewels, made of glass, at which he sliowed 
great signs of joj, and having accompanied the 
army as far as Tezeuco, the capital of bis dominions, 
proceeded to Mexico to give an account of his 
embassj. 

The city of Tezeuco was one of the largest in 
the empire, and in grandeur was but little inferior 
to Mexico itself. It extended along the banks of 
a spacious lake, at the beginning of the Mexican 
causewaj. The houses were very beautiful, the 
streets regular, and, what was still more extraor^ 
dinary, fresh water was brought in pipes to eveiy 
house. Cortes pursued his march over the cause- 
way, which was twenty feet broad, composed of 
stone, and in the midway came to another town of 
about 8,000 houses, called Quitlavaca, which was 
founded iu the water, whence it afterwards obtained 
the name of Venezuela or Little Venice. Here the 
cacique, attended by a splendid retinue, came out 
to meet him, and pressed him to honour his city by 
spending the night there ; to this he thought proper 
to consent, for he began to suspect that the Mexicans 
might break the causeway, or obstruct his march 
by taking away the bridges. From this place the 
Spaniards had a view of the greatest part of the 
lake, which was beautified with towns, adorned with 
towers and pinnacles, gardens and causeways that 
seemed to float on the water* The battlepients of 
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the hoases were filled with people; multitudes of 
Indians approached in their canoes to behold the 
Spaniards, and the whole formed a prospect that 
was at once new and extremely noble. In this citj 
thej were entertained with a politeness that showed 
its neighbourhood to the court. 

Earl J the next morning the Spaniards formed 
themselyes upon the cansewaj, which was there 
wide enough to allow eight horses to march in 
front, and the whole arm/, which consisted of 450 
Spaniards, and 6,000 Indian allies, proceeded on 
their march to Iztapalapa, a citj built in a most 
delightful and commodious situation, part of it on 
the lake, and the other part on the shore. It con- 
sisted of 10,000 houses, of two or three stories high. 
The lord of this citj, accompanied bj the princes 
of two other towns bordering on the lake, came out 
to meet Cortes with three separate presents of gold, 
fowls, fruit and provisions. The Spaniards entered 
the citj amidst the acclamations of the people; 
lodgings were prepared for them in the prince's 
palace, a large and well-built edifice, with manj 
apartments both above and below stairs, among 
which were several chambers with flat roofs of 
cedar, furnished with cotton hangings, curiously 
painted. Here were manj conduits of excellent 
water, conveyed bj aqueducts from the neighbour- 
ing mountains, and a considerable number of lai^ 
and well cultivated gardens, particularly one that 
belonged to the cacique. It consisted of squares 
adorned with a variety of flowers ; a parterre with 
divisions made of canes, interwoven with odoriferous 
shrubs, and fruit-trees disposed into walks. In the 
centre was a quadrangular pond of fresh water, con* 
tainiiig fish aud various sorts of water-fowl. 
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CHAP. V. 

Cartas enters Mexico, vlier« lie is met by Montexoaa* A 
description of the city of Mexico, with an account of th« 
grandeur, wealth and power of the emperor, and Che religion 
and i)oIicy of the Mexican government. 

EARLY in the morning the Sptniarda left the 
eitj of Ittapalapa, and beginning their march in 
their accustomed order, soon discovered the great 
city of Me:tico4 distinguished aboTe the rest bj the 
height of its towers, and the grandeur and multi* 
plicity of its buildings. Having inarched about 
hatf \ra3r, thej were met hy a bodj of about 4,000 
nobles and officers of the citj, who came out to 
meet them, and, having paid their obedience, tamed 
about and advanced before the trcMips. At a small 
distance from Mexico, the causeway was croaived 
by a bulwark of stone, where the entrance into the 
city was secured by gates, a draw- bridge and a 
second fortification. The nobles had no sooner 
passed the bridge, than they fell back on each side, 
and made an opening for the artstj to pass through, 
when there appeared a spacious street, the bouses 
of viitch were uniformly built, and th« windows 
and battlements filled wiUi spectators, though none 
weve seen passing through the streets ; for Mon« 
iesenma had given orders for their being cleared,, as 
lie had resolved to show Cortes an extraortinary 
ttiark of forouv, by his coming out to meet him« 

The Sp^mards had scarcely eiftered the city, 
when they perceived the first troop of the royal 
retinue, which consis^^d of SOO noblemen of Mon-- 
teziuna*8 houshold, uniformly adorned wft&^feaih<M(, 
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wbo approached in two &\ee, with their ejes fixed 
on the ground^ observing the strictest silence ; but, 
on their approaching the SpaniardSi fell back ou 
each side. At a considerable distance appeared a 
larger company more richlj adorned, in the midst 
of whom was Montezuma m a chariot of bumishcd 
gold, surrounded with beautiful feathers, and car- 
ried on the shoulders of his £avourites, wliile four 
persons of distinction held oyer his head a canopj 
of green feathers interwoven with ornaments of 
silver. He was preceded bj three officers with 
golden rods, which from time to time thej lifted 
up, as a signal of the emperor's approach, that all 
might prostrate themselves, and hide their heads. 
Cortes dismounted, at a small distance, and Mon- 
tezuma at the same time alighted from his chariot, 
when some of the Indiansad vanced before and spread 
carpets, that his feet might not touch the ground. 
He came fm'ward with a slow and solemn pace, 
leaning on his cousins, the princes of Tezeuco and 
Iztapalapa. He was about fortj jears of age, of a 
middle stature, but his constitution seemed rather 
delicate than robust ; he had an aquiline nose, and 
a fairer complexion than the rest of the Mexicans ; 
his ejes were livelj, and his iiair reached a little 
below his ears ; his look, though thoughtful, wafi 
majestic ; he wore on his head a kind of golden 
mitre ; a mantle of fine cotton, covered with gold, 
pearls and precious stones, was carelesslj tied on 
his shoulders ; his shoes, which resembled the san- 
dals of the Romans, consisted of a golden sole bound 
to his foot, with studded straps that came round a 
part of his leg. 

Cortes hastilj advanced, and made a profound 
reverence, which Montezuma returued ia the mau- 
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ner of bis country, bj touching the ground witk 
his hand and kissing it; at which the Mexicans 
were greatlj astonished, since thej had never seen 
anj of their emperors give such an instance of con- 
descension. Cortes wore about his neck a chain of 
glass, curiouslj set, in imitation of diamonds and 
emeralds, which he had reserved as a present for 
his first audience, and coming up close to the em- 
peror, he threw it about his neck. The princes who 
supported him, showed some emotion, and inter- 
posed to prevent Cortes, signifying that it was un- 
lawful to approach so near : but thej were repri- 
manded bj Montezuma, who bowed his head, to 
show that he accepted the present ; and which he 
returned, bj putting upon Cortes*8 neck a rich or- 
nament of crimson shells, joined together with 
great art, at each end of which hung four crabs of 
gold of excellent workmanship. Cortes then made 
a.short speech, which Montezuma answered, and 
ordered one of his supporters to conduct the stran- 
ger to his dwelling, and then leaning on the other, 
went to his chair, and returned to his palace. 

In this manner Cortes entered the citj of Mexico, 
on the 8th of November, 1519. One of the rojal 
palaces was provided for the Spaniards. It was built 
bj Montezuma's father, and was large enough to 
lodge the whole armj. It had verj thick stone walls, 
was flanked with towers, and manjr of the chambers 
were furnished with cotton hangings, and feather- 
work of various colours. The chairs were formed 
out of solid pieces of wood, and the bedsteads had 
curtains like pavilions, the beds themselves were of 
palm mats, and the bolsters of the same rolled up. 
Cortes entered these lodgings a little after twelve 
4Lt noon, and had no sooner distributed his guards, 
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and placed his artillery, than he found a splendid 
banquet prepared for Idmself and his oflKcers, and 
great plenty of provisions dressed for the soldiers, 
who were waited on bj manj Mexican attendants. 
In the evening Cortes was visited bj Montezuma, 
who came in the same state as before. Cortes went 
to the principal square to meet him; and, after 
making a profound reverence, entered the apart*- 
ment with Montezuma, who took his seat with an 
air of majestj, and ordered a chair to be brought 
for Cortes, whom he thus addressed : '* Before jou 
mention the particulars of jour embassy, illustrious 
captain, let jou and I lay aside the prejudices we 
have each imbibed of the other, from the misrepre- 
sentations of common report. You have been in 
some places told that I am a god, that my power is 
invincible, and my riches immense ; that mj palaces 
are covered with gold, and that the earth gcoans 
beneath the weight of my treasure. Upon other 
occasions you have heard that I am a tyrant, cruel, - 
insolent and unjust ; but you have been imposed 
upon by both representations: this arm of flesh and 
blood, shows that I am mortal ; and these walls and 
roofs demonstrate, that my palaces are not covered 
with gold ; and from these accounts j^u may con- 
clude, that the account of my vices is also exagge- 
rated by the malice of my enemies. We have also 
received various accounts of you; some have af^ 
firmed that you are gods, who grasp the thunder^ 
command the elements, and compel the beasts of 
the forest to obey your directions. You have been 
represented by others, as proud, vindictive, volup- 
tuous, and transported with an insatiable thirst after 
the gold which our country produces. Yet I now 
see that I have been alike deceived by these difTe- 
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rent accounts. You are made like other men, and 
onlj distinguished from us bj the peculiarities of 
jour own countrj. The blasts, that so readilj obej 
you, are large deer trained up to discipline. Your 
arms, that produce lightning, I conceive to be bar- 
rels of metal ; the fire, noise and smoke, are owing; 
to inchantment. In a word, we belieye that the 
great prince, to whom jou paj obedience, is a de- 
scendant of Quezalcoal, lord of the seven caves of 
the Navatlaques, and lawful sovereign of the seven 
nations that gave rise to the |d!exican empire. For 
from the tradition of manj ages, we know that he 
left these countries, to copquer new regions in the 
east, with a promise, that in process of time his de->^ 
scendants should return, to new-model our laws^ 
and reform our government. We have therefore 
determined, that everj thing shall be done for the 
honor of a prince, who is the offspring of such an 
illustrious progenitor." To this Cortes replied; 
** We have, it is true. Sire, Jbeard verj opposite ac- 
counts of jour character, which some have extolled^ 
and others have vilified; but as Spaniards are able 
to distinguish the colours of discourse, we have 
given no credit either to jour flatterers or jour 
rebels, but c§me into jour presence with full assu- 
rance of jour being a great and equitable prince « 
You justlj conclude we are mortal, though more 
intelligent and valiant than jour vassals. Our 
beasts are not deer, but of a more generous species^ 
inclined to war, and aspiring, vrith a kind of ambi- 
tion, to the glorj of their masters ; and, as to our 
arms, thej are made bj human industrj, without 
the assistance of magic, an abominable art which 
we detest. I am come as ambassador to jour majestjp 
from the most powerful monarch pi| whom the sun 
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sheds luB beams at his first rising. He desires to be 
joar friend and confederate, and though, accord- 
ing to jour traditions, he might pretend to be more 
absolute in these dominions, he makes no other use 
of his authorit J but to promote jour advantage, and 
to convince jou that jou have departed from the 
Worship of the true God, to paj jour adoration to 
insensible pieces of wood, carved out bj jour own 
hands, to whom jou inhumanlj sacrifice jour fel- 
low-creatures." He made use of other arguments 
to induce Montezuma to renounce his idolatrj, and 
having ended his speech, the emperor arose, saj- 
ing, " I accept the friendship and confederacj of 
the great descendant of Quezalcoal, but all gods 
are good, and jours maj be so without ofience to 
mine. In the mean time repose jourselves ; jou are 
in jour own house, where jou shall be punctually 
served with all possible respect/' He then ordered 
the present to be brought that he designed for 
Cortes, which was veij valuable, consisting of 
pieces of gold, cotton robes, and other curiosities, 
and, at the same time, with an air of chearful 
^nerositj, he distributed some jewels among the 
Spaniards who were present. 

The next daj Cortes demanded An audience, 
vhich was immediatelj granted. He then dressed 
himself in ,his best apparel, without quitting his 
arms, and set out for the palace with Juan Velas- 
quez de Leon, Diego de Ordaz, Pedro de Alverado, 
and six or seven favourite soldiers. The streets 
were crowded with vast multitudes of people, who 
made waj to let them pass, often pronouncing amidst 
their acclamations the word teule or god, which 
pleased the Spaniards, from an opinion that this 
extraordinarj veneration would contribute to their 
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0ucces9. At 80me distance appeared Montezuma's 
palace^ a prodigious pile of building, which had 
thirtj gates that opened to as many different streets. 
The principal front took up one side of a spacioua 
square, and was of red, white and black jasper, 
beautifullj polished. When the Spaniards ap- 
proached this entrance, the Mexicans, who accom- 
panied Cortes, walked up to one side of it, then 
retiring, formed a semicircle, that thej might enter 
two a-breast. After having passed three squares, 
thej reached Montezuma's apartments, which thej 
admired for their largeness and furniture. The 
walls were covered with cotton hangings, inter- 
woven with the fur of rabbits, and the inner rooms 
were adorned with a verj beautiful kind of tapestrjr, 
composed of feathers. The floors were covered widi 
mats, and the roofs were of cjpress, cedar, and 
other kinds of odoriferous woods, adorned with 
foliages and relievos; and though the use of nails 
was unknown to the Mexicans, the ceilings were 
so contrived, that the planks supported each other. 
In these rooms were officers, who guarded the en- 
trance, and at the door of the antichamber were 
the nobilitj and magistrates, who received Cortes 
with much c|f ilitj, but detained him till thej had 
taken off their sandals, and rich mantles, and put 
on others that made a less splendid appearance; for 
it was considered presumptuous to appear in their 
richest apparel before the emperor. Montezuma^ 
who was standing with all his ensigns of rojaltj 
about him, advanced some steps to meet Cortes, 
who coming forward with a low bow, the emperor 
laid his hands upon his shoulders, and smiling on 
the rest of the Spaniards, seated himself; then de- 
siring them to sit, he entered into conversation with 
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grent freedom^ asking several questions relating to 
the manners and politics of the eastern countries, 
and made yeiy judicious remarks upon the answers 
of Cortes. He then mentioned, how much the 
Mexicans were obliged to their first king, and 
•eemed to rejoice in haying the prophecj fulfilled 
in his reign. 

Some dajs after this intenriew, Montezuma, who 
vas very fond of his own religion, conducted Cortes 
and some of his principal officers, with father Bar- 
tholomew, to the chief temple, in order to let them 
flee its magnificence ; but before thej were admit- 
ted, he cautioned them to behave with decencj* 
The gates of this spacious edifice being opened, he 
himself explained the particulars of their worship 
-with such solemnitj, as excited the laughter of the 
Spaniards, whose rudeness on this occasion is not 
excuseable. Cortes being here transported bj a 
ridiculous and unreasonable zeal, cried to Monte- 
zuma, " Allow me, Sire, to fix the cross of Christ 
before these images of the devil, and jou will see 
whether thej deserve adoration or contempt.** 
Both Montezuma and the priests were enraged at 
this proposal ; the former desired them to withdraw, 
and following them to the threshold, added, " You 
maj return to jour house, mj friends, but I shall 
ask pardon of mj gods for having suffered jou to 
proceed so far/' Yet, notwithstanding his zeal 
for his religion, he was so far from thinking of 
tjrannizing over the consciences of the Spaniards, 
that he ordered workmen to be sent to assist them 
in fitting up a chapel, in which both he and his 
chiefs were frequentlj present when mass was cele- 
brated. 

It ma/ here be proper to give a more particular 
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description of the citj of Mexico, which waB-divided 
into two parts, one, where the meaner sort resided, 
, was called Tlatelulco; while the other, appropriated 
to the court and the nobiUtj, had the name of Mexico, 
which from thence was given to the whole citj, that 
contained 60,000 families. This capital stood in a 
spaciousplain, encompassed bj high rocks andmouii' 
tains, from which manj rivulets falling down into 
the vallej, formed several lakes. These lakes com- 
municated with each other. The citj of Mexico 
was situated on an island, in the middle of the 
lower lake, which was joined to the main land bj 
three noble cause wajs. The streets were straight 
and large, and had a number of canals, crowded 
with barks and canoes of different sizes. All the 
public edifices, and houses of the nobility, were 
built of stone ; and the dwellings of the common 
people were so laid out, as to form several courts, 
in which merchandize was exposed to sale. 

Their temples were spacious and magnificent, 
particularly that dedicated to V itzliputzli, their 
supreme deitj, the god of war. A wall of hewn 
stone, on which were cut wreaths of serpents, sur- 
rounded a large square, on each side of which was 
a gate, over which stood four statues of stone, re- 
presenting some inferior deities. At a small distance 
from the principal gate was a place of worship, flat 
on the top, the four sides of which were encompassed 
b J trunks of trees, with holes bored in them at equal 
distances, through which passed several bars, nm 
through the heads of men that had been sacrificed. 
In the centre 6f the square stood a loftj stone tower, 
with a stair-case that consisted of 120 steps, bj 
which the people ascended to the top, where was a 
flat pavement, 40 feet square, beautiAillj paved with 
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jaiper, and flanonnded with a ballustrade. At the 
top of the stairs stood two marble statues, support- 
ing two large candlesticks, of an extraordinary make. 
A little fitrther was a green stone, raised about three 
feet from the pavement, on which the priests ex- 
tended the miserable victim, while thej opened his 
breast and plucked out his heart. Bejond this stone 
stood a chapel of excellent workmanship, which 
fronted the stair-case, and here the idol was placed, 
upon a high altar surruonded with curtains. The 
idol was in the form of a man sitting in a chair, 
sustained bj a blue globe, furnished with four rods, 
which projected from the sides, each terminating 
in a serpent's head. Bj these rods the idol was 
carried bjr the priests on their shoulders, when it 
was exposed to public view ; on the head of the 
god was a helmet composed of plumes, in the form 
of a bird, with a bill and crest of burnished gold. 
The countenance of this deitj was horrible; his 
forehead and nose were swathed with blue bands ; 
in his right hand he held a curling serpent, and in 
the other four arrows and a shield, with five white 
plumes placed in the form of a cross. On the left 
hand was another idol, Tlalock, of the same size 
and form, the supposed brother of V itzliputzli, and 
equally revered bj the Mexicans. The ornaments 
of these temples were of inestimable value. 

Montezuma had, besides the palace in which he 
kept his court, several magnificent pleasure-houses, 
one of which was a noble building, supported bj 
pillars of jasper. In this edifice he had an aviarj 
of those birds that are most remarkable on account 
of their singing or feathers; and these were so 
numerous, that 300 men were said to be employed 
i^ attending them, At a small distance was another 
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very large edifice, where Montezuma's fonrlers re- 
tided, and took care of his birds of prej ; and in the 
second square of this last building were kept the 
wild beasts. 

In Montezuma's armories a great number of work- 
men were employed in making shafts for arrows^ 
grinding flints for the pointi, and in forming all 
kinds of offensive and defensive weapons. In ano- 
ther building the arms were deposited in great or- 
der ; these consisted of two-handed swords edged 
with flint, darts, javelins, bows and arrows, head- 
pieces, breast-plates, quilted jackets, and others 
made of skins, which thej carried roUed up on their 
left shoulders, and put them on when they were 
ready to engage. All these several houses had spa- 
cious and well-cultivated gardens, in which were a 
great variety of flowers and medicinal herbs. 

But the most singular of all Montezuma's edifices 
was, his house of sorrow, to which he retired in case 
of public calamity, or the death of a favourite rela- 
tion. It was well calculated for promoting gloomy 
reflections, for the walls, roofs and ornaments, were 
black ; and no light was admitted but what pro- 
ceeded from some narrow openings in the walls, 
which were but just sufficient to discover the gloomy 
objects within. Montezuma had also several coun- 
try retreats, and large forests for the chace of vi^ld 
beasts. 

When an emperor was elected, he was obliged to 
obtain some victory over his enemies, before he was 
permitted to ascend the throne ; but having thus 
proved himself qualified for the task of reigning, 
he made his public entry with great state and so- 
lemnity, attended by the nobility, ministers, and 
priests, and proceeded to the temple of the god of 
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^n, where, having offered the cii8tomar7flacrifiee, 
lie was clothed in the rojal robes, a golden sword, 
as an emblem of justice, was pilt into his right 
hand, and into his left, a bow and arrows, to sig- 
nify his power and command in war. 

Montezuma had two sorts of guards, the one of 
900 nobles, who were obliged to attend eyerj day 
at the palace, to guard his person. This was for the 
purpose of keeping the great men in a state of de- 
pendance^ The other guards were composed of 
soldiers, who filled the courts of the palace, and 
were posted in bodies at the principal gates« 

Montezuma had two wires, and a great numbef 
of concubines^ Though he often eat in public, it 
was alwajs alone. He sat on a little stool, at a larga 
low table ; the dishes were brought in bj twent/ 
women, richlj ornamented, who served up the meat^ 
and presented him with the cup^ He drank seve- 
ral sorts of liquor, one of which was a kind of beet 
made of maize. After his meals he took a kind of 
chocolate, and smoked tobacco mixed withperfumes« 
At proper intervals he was entertained with music, 
composed of pipes and instruments made of sea^ 
shells, accompanied bj voices, which formed ail 
agreeable concerts The subject of these songs waa 
generallj the memorable actions of their kings, and 
the exploits of their ancestors. Thej had also merry 
songs, used in dancing, when the voice was accom- 
panied with two little drums, made of hollow pieces 
of wood, of different sizes and sounds ; these were 
principallj used in a dance called Mitates, prac- 
tised at festivals, in which the nobles and common 
people used shouting and odd gesticulations, min«- 
gling together without distinction, and drank till 
thej became intoxicated. 
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The Mexieaui helmei the immdililHy df th€ 
0oal, imd that it -wm re^ard^d or pcmiflhed in a 
futitfe fitate, but luricfd goli and Alrer with th^ 
deceaiied to defray the etpeitee 6f their Journej, 
which thej imagined to be long and tronMe^me. 
When the emperor died^ his honthold offlcefB and 
favourites were obliged to accompany him. 

The Me^tican jear, as well as tors, consisted of 
365 dajs, but was divided into eighteen months of 
twenty days each, and, at the end of the year fire 
days appropriated to pleasure, and a cessatk>n from 
business^ were added to make it answer the course 
of the sun ; they had also a kitid of week of thirteen 
days, to which different names were given, and a 
much longer period, stiled ages, which consisted of 
four weeks of years. This large period was repre- 
sented in a very singular manner. In the centre 
of a circle, divided into fifty-two degrees, allowing 
a year for each, they painted the sun, from whose 
rays proceeded four lines of different colours, which 
equally divided the circumference, leaving thirteen 
degrees to each quarter; and here the turn had his 
prosperous or adverse aspects, according to the 
colour of the line. In a larger circle, which in- 
closed the other, they marked with their charactem 
the chief occurrences of the age, and these secular 
annals were considered as public instruments that 
served for proofs of historical facts. 

The Mexicans had no written laws, but wer* 
governed by the customs and institutions of their 
ancestors. Their trials were summaiy; murder^ 
theft, adulteiy, and any disrespect to the emperor^ 
were punished with death. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Cortes natirfA ulanDing inielligeiice from Vera Cruz; makef 
Montezamii prisoner, and puts him in irons, A conspiracy 
against the Spaniards discoTered by Montezuma, who declares 
Cliarlaa V., king of Spain, his snccessor. AnrlTal of a itiet 
mPi Wu^at {k>Hes ^j Vel«sqae|E. 

TH£ Mexicaus ^seejned to Tie with each othe^ 
jua «;i:pre98ing their regard for the Spaniards ; the/ 
were dailj jentertaijx^d with some new diversion, i^ 
which IVioxitezuma jajppeared^ a coude9cen8ion thajfc 
inspired the people with a high reverence and 
£$teei» for these strangers. He appeared particu- 
lar^ fond of CorteSj spending great part of hb 
time with hixn« and contracted an acquaintance 
with hifl captains^ to whom h^ frequentij made 
jpjeseAts^ in which he distinguished the merit of 
leach with gre^t disceriiment. Thus the Spaniards 
eo^o/ed an agreeahle repose; but were at length 
alarmed \>j intelligence Arpni Vera Cruz, brought 
bj two Tlo^ac^Jan soldiers in disguise. The lettex 
informed Ck>rte.s, that some of the Indians in alliance 
With the Spiiniards^ complained to Ju»n de Esca-* 
lante, that Quidpopoca^ one of M ontezums^'s gene- 
lais, had assembled a great bodj of forces pM the 
firoigctiers of Zen^K>all9, where t^ej levied coxijtribu- 
tiois with ^eat <crueltj. fscalante sent to desire 
th^ lj[exican gctneral to suspend hostilities until 
fvf^ex ,i}fiAfifs ^nuuld come from Mexico^ where the 
Spaoiardg/ th^ allies of those people, were enter* 
tained bj Montezuma w:ith great hospitality. J^^t 
.9¥iajypQpo<;» ^epdiqg ^ verj insolent ^^swer, £sc|i- 
Iwtp VJ^ so jproYOj^ed, that h^ ii^rched itjg^tiin^ 
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him at the head of 40 Spaniards and 2,000 Indians. 
9nd coming to an engagement^ he put the Mexicans 
to flight ; notwithstanding his being alpiost entirelj 
abandoned bj his Indian allies, he pursued them to 
the next town, where he attacked them with such 
resolutioii, that he entirelj routed and dislodged 
them, This victory, however, cost the Spaniards 
verj dear, for Juan de Escalante was mortallj 
wQunded, six of the sqldiers also received several 
wounds, and Juan de Arguillo, a man of extraor- 
dinary stature, was carried off alive, In this letter 
the council of Vera Cruz desired Cortes to appoint 
them a new governor, and to give directions re-? 
lating to their aflairs. 

Cortes being greatlj concerned at the loss of 
Juan de Escalante, communicated the letter to his 
captains ; desiring that each of them would give 
his opinion freelj at their next meeting, and the 
following morning sent for some Indians of his 
armj, when haying asked thepi, if they had lately 
perceived any change in the behaviour or discourse 
of the Mexicans, they informed him, that they had 
heard some of the pepple talk of breakipg down 
the causeway, and that there yeas a report that a 
Spaniard's head had been presented to Montezuma, 
who immediately ordered it tp be concealed. 

From these circumstances, and particularlj that 
of the head, which Cortes supposed belonged to 
Arguillp, he immediately concluded that the Mex- 
icans were resolved on his destruction, and that 
Montezuma himself had concerted the ruin of the 
Spaniards ; he therefore immediately assembled his 
council, composed of the captains and some favour- 
ite soldiers, and having told them the hints he had 
received from the Indians^ asked their advice, Some 
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proposed, that that thej should retire privatelj in 
the night : others that thej should obtain a pass- 
port from Montezuma, and then retire publicl/, 
end march to the relief of Vera Cruz ; but tht 
greatest part were of opinion, that thej should con- 
tinue at Mexico without seeming to know what 
had passed at Vera Cruz, until thej could find a 
proper opportunity for retreatin|; with safet j. Hqw^ 
ever, none of these plans were approyed bj Cortes^ 
who represented, that the project of retreating by 
stealth, was equally dangerous and di^raceful, 
since it would lower them in the esteem of their 
allies, who might desert them as dastardly fugitives, 
and perhaps recommend themselves to Montezuma's 
favour, bj joining his forces in order to cut off 
their retreat. He observed, that nothing could sink 
them lower in the opinion of the Mexicans, than 
their demanding a passport, to retire from a city, 
which they had entered in spite of all opposition; 
and that if the emperor really sought their destruc- 
tion, he would grant them a safe conduct, with a 
Tiew of depriving them of all apprehensions, and 
attacking them when it was least expected ; and as 
to their staying at Mexico, he thought it would be 
highly imprudent, without taking some resolute 
step for their safety. He therefore proposed seizing 
Montezuma, conveying him to their quarters, and 
detaining him there as a hostage for the sincerity 
of his people, Such a bold action, he alleged, would 
fill the Mexicans with consternation, and so raise 
the character of the Spaniards, that they would 
never dare to combine against him for the future ; 
especially when they found that he had discovered 
the transactions at Vera Cruz, which they would 
|m|mt;e to some supernatural intelligence, This 
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propow) lie supported with nil hit elo^epoe, iii4 
with such miccess, that it was aQammouslj adopte^r 

Ckvte^ havi^ ehosen the hour, when the Spa-- 
mwris vrefe accuMovied to watt ajpou Mootezuin% 
fi>r this •execution of thi^ project^ 4>r4ered his people 
io arm them^Ive^ in thieir quarters^ pri^atelj ta 
saddle their honses^ aad to wait without uoi«e for 
farther instrttcti>oii6. He then occupied all the 
sveoues to the palace with anall scattered detach- 
menta^ .and directing thirtj picked jnen to fblloiy 
him at a -distance^ went thither attended by fom 
0i his captaiofl)» wbo« as tbej uiually carried theix 
arms with them^ excited no suspicion now. Mon- 
levuwiau according to custoui^ came jout of his apart* 
nent to receive the visit, and his serrants retired, 
MB usiia)« to another part of the palaeei when Cortos 
with sm air of resentment, complained of the Mex^ 
icu ^eA^raU &r attaching his confederates in vio*- 
Jatfom of a peaoe, under whieh thej thooght them^ 
aelveis ^eew^e ; for nuirderii^ a l^paa^asxl in poi4 
blooi, and vindicatiug hiis pei^ious eondjpct, hf 
^declaring that he aeted m ohedieiice i9 hia muestj'a 
leommands. 

On bearing this eharge, Monteznma chained 
cokmr, hut deoied it with n^rha of confiipian.; 
when Cortes, pretending to believe him iu9i>cent^ 
replied, that after jsuch a declaration made hj jus 
general, neither the ISpaniwds nor his nwnnuhjfiitf 
would he undeceived^ unless he tooli some extraor- 
fdinarjr step to ef&ee the impression made h/ such 
a calnmnj; That he was t^erefoiie come to heg ^ 
wnnld repair with him to the Spanish quarters, 
wfa^e he Acmld he treated with aU the reveren<^ 
and roapect due to his majestj, until his cha^racter 
ahould.be vindicated to the satisf^clioii ^ a^ pan* 
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kind. )Mtonfeziittsi, amazed and ineenMd ftt Ike 
tioldneM of this reqiiedt, replied, that prince? of hit 
tank were not accustomed to go tamelj t4» prtsen, 
ixof would his subjects permit his so far forgetting 
his dignitj, as to stoop to so base a complianee. 
Notwithstanding Cortes made use of other sttg^ 
ments^ he still refused to leave his palace; bu^ 
being wnsible of his isttgef, oflfered to send imme^ 
diatety for Qnalpopoca^ and to dehrer him, with 
all his officers, into Cortes's handfi, and in the meatt 
time to give him two of his sons as hostages for the 
performance of his promise. Cortes, however, was 
not satisfied with these expedients ; and his cap^ 
tains, apprehending that the delaj might be dan- 
gerous, began to grow clamorous; and, among 
others, Velasquez de Leon called aloud, since he 
will not hear reason, let us seize him bj force, or 
kill him on the spot. The emperor, hearing thia 
uttered in an angry tone, desired to know what he 
said ; when Mariana, to whom he addressed him- 
self, earnestly exhorted him, as his own vassal and 
subject, to comply without hesitation, in order to 
preserve his life ; which had such an effect, that 
he instantly rose from his seat, and said to Cortes, 
•* I trust myself into your hands, let us go to your 
quarters, for so the gods have decreed/' He then 
ordered his servants to get ready his equipage, told 
bis ministsrs that he had resolved to pass some days 
in the Spanish quarters, and ordered the captain of 
his guard to arrest Qualpopoca and his officers, that 
tiiey might suffer for having invaded Zempoalla. 

Montezuma having given these directions, which 
Mariana explained to Cortes and his officers, lefl 
the palace with his usual attendants; the Spaniards 
marching elose by his chariot, which, as usual, was 
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carried on the shoulders of the nobles. A report 
was instaiitlj spread^ that the strangers had seized 
the emperor, when the streets were suddenly filled 
with crowds of people, who rent the air with their 
cries, threw themselves on the ground, shedding 
floods of tears for their unhappj prince ; and a gt- 
neral insurrection would have certainlj followed, 
had not Montezuma, with a serene countenance, 
commanded silence^ and assured the populace, that 
he was going of his own accord to spend a few dajs 
with his friends the Spaniards^ On his reaching 
their quarters, he ordered his guards to disperse the 
populace, and his ministers to make ii known, that 
the least tumult or disturbance should be punished 
with deaths He then behaved in a verj courteous 
manner to the Spanish soldiers, who came out tor 
receive him, and having chosen an apartment, at 
some distance from those in the possession of the 
Spaniards, it was instantly fitted for his reception. 
Cortes immediately doubled the guards, posted 
sentinels at all the avenues, and, under the pretence 
of keeping his majesty from being crowded, li- 
mited the number of ministers and courtiers, that 
waited upon Montezuma. At the same time he 
preserved all the formalities of decorum, and treated 
the emperor with his usual respect, while that prince 
appeared chearful and in good humour, and seemed 
perfectly pleased with his situation^ He still exer- 
cised aU the functions of royalty; his table was 
supplied in the most plentiful manner; and he con- 
stantly sent delicacies to Cortes and his captains^ 
each of whom he could call by their names^ All 
the time in which he was not employed in business, 
he passed among them, and sometimes he played 
with Cortes at tololoque, a game which consisted 
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ef tipping down small pins of gold with little golden 
balls ; and as thej pla/ed for jewels and trinkets, 
the emperor distributed his winnings among the Spa- 
niards, and Cortes shared his good fortune among 
Montezuma's inferior oiBcers. 

While afiairs were in this situation, the captain 
of the guard returned with Qualpopoca, his son, 
and fifteen of the nobles, who had been concerned 
in killing the Spaniards. Thej had surrendered at 
the orders of Montezuma, and now arrived about 
twentj dajs after the beginning of his confinement. 
Man J great men went out to meet them, and Qual- 
popoca was brought in upon men's shoulders. When 
he appeared before the emperor, the latter upbraided 
him for having killed the Spaniards, and delivered 
him, and the other officers, into the hands of Cortes, 
to whom thej confessed themselves guiltj of having 
violated the peace of their ovim accord, and of their 
having put Arguillo to death : but finding that th« 
Spanish general resolved to take away their lives, 
thej laid the whole blame upon the emperor, whose 
orders thej had obeyed. Cortes, however, treated 
this as a malicious aspersion, brought them to a for- 
mal trial, in which the Spaniards were both the 
judges and accusers, and cruelly sentenced them to 
be burned alive. 

To deter Montezuma from endeavouring to pre- 
vent the execution of this sentence, the general 
resolved on taking another surprising step. He went 
into that prince's presence, accompanied by Mari- 
ana, and three or four captains, with a common sol- 
dier carrying fetters, and having saluted the empe- 
ror with his usual respect, assumed a peremptory 
look, and, in a loud voice, told him, that Qualpo- 
poca and his officers had acknowledged the crimes 
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for ivhich the j were condemned to death; but that 
the J pretended thej had onlj obeyed his orders. 
He then, with an authoritative air, commanded the 
emperor to be shackled, and prevented his having 
anj communication with his ministers. 

Montezuma's astonishment at being treated in this 
ignominious manner was so great, that he had nei- 
ther power to resist, nor speech to complain, while 
his servants, without uttering a word, threw them- 
selves at his feet, with signs of the deepest afflic- 
tion. When he recovered from his amazement, he flew 
into a transport of rage ; but soon recovering him- 
self, collected his fortitude, and, believing his life 
in danger, waited his fate with dignity and resig- 
nation. 

In the mean time Cortes ordered the Mexican 
general with his son, and the rest of the officers, to 
be conducted under a strong guard of Spaniards to 
a large square, where, in the presence of an innu- 
merable concourse of people, their hands and feet 
were bound, after which thej were placed on a 
large pile of broken bows and arrows, and fire be- 
ing set to the pile, thej were soon burned, to the 
amazement of all the spectators. Cortes then re- 
turned to Montezuma's apartment, and telling him 
with a smile, that the traitors, who had presumed 
to blemish his majesty's character, had now received 
their just punishment, he stooped down, and, with 
his own hands, took off the fetters. The emperor 
received his liberty with a tumultuous joy, embraced 
Cortes several times, and sitting both of them down 
together, entered into amicable conversation,during 
which the Spanish general let him know, that, as 
the cause of his detention was now removed, he 
might return to his palace whenever he pleased. 
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This was^ however^ no more than a political ofTer, 
which Cortes knew he would not embrace; for 
Mariana had been ordered to infuse into him a firm 
belief, that if he quitted the Spanish quarters be- 
fore Cortes's departure, he would suffer greatlj in 
his reputation, as soon as it should be known that 
he received his liberty from the hand of another. 
He therefore declined the ofier, and made a merit 
of his staj, bj saying, that on his return to his 
palace his nobility and ministers would press him 
to take up arms, in order to obtain satisfaction for 
the injury he had undergone, and therefore, out of 
regard to the Spaniards, he would remain where 
he was. 

From this time the emperor seeme(i perfectly 
satisfied with his situation, and at length had such 
confidence in Cortes, that he represented to him 
the expediency of allowing him to visit some of his 
temples, that his subjects might no longer look ou 
him as a prisoner, which Cortes readily granted, ou 
condition that human sacrifices should be abolished. 
His first excursion was to the principal temple, 
which he entered with his usual pomp and at- 
tendance, and his appearance was celebrated with 
the joyful acclamations of the people, among whom 
he distributed his bounty with uncommon liberality. 
From this time he went abroad as often as he 
pleased, sometimes to the palace of his wives, and 
at others to his pleasure-houses, where he enjoyed 
his former amusements, but never without mention- 
ing it to Cortes, who generally attended him in his 
parties of diversion, and seemed so highly to engrosa 
his favour, that the nobles, who had any petition 
to ofier to the emperor, constantly solicited the 
general's interest, which always proved successfult 
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But, notwithstanding this seeming tranquiUitf , the 
broken expressions overheard bj the Tlascahms, 
about breaking the cansewajs, and removing the 
bridges, had made such a deep impression onCort^'s 
mind, that he resolved to make himself master of 
the lake, bj building two brigantines on it. 

Filled with this idea, he raised Montezuma's 
curiositj, and obtained his permission to build two 
vessels for his majestj's amusement, and the instruc* 
tion of his subjects. He then ordered the nails, 
cordage, canvas and other tackle bekmging to the 
Spanish ships that had been sunk, to be brought 
from Vera Cruz, and some builders, who had enlisted 
as soldiers, were immediately set to work, with manj 
of the Mexicans, who followed their directions, so 
that in a short time the brigantines were completed, 
and Montezuma resolved to embark with the Spa* 
niards, in order to have a nearer view of this strange 
kind of navigation. Great preparations were made 
for this uncommon spectacle ; a prodigious number 
of canoes, belonging to the emperor and others, 
were finelj decorated, and manned with the most 
expert rowers. The Mexicans believed that their 
boats would exceed the brigantines in swiftness ; 
however, a breeze no sooner sprung up, than these 
vessels unfurled their sails, and soon left the canoes 
at a great distance, to the astontdiment of the 
Indians, who could form no idea of the European 
manner of steering and working such floating- 
houses, by means of which they believed the Spa- 
niards could command the elements of fire and 
water. The surprise of Montezuma was mingled 
with joy, and he beheld the victoi7 with the 
highest deligtit» though it was obtained over his 
own subjects. . 
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The emperor now became dailj more attached 
te Cortes, while the latter laid hold of this oppw- 
tunitjr to desire his assistance in various things ha 
had in view ; the £rst of which wasi the knowledga 
of the gold mines, their situation, how thej were 
wrought, and what quantity <^ that precious metal 
was brought from them* Montezuma ga?e him veiy 
clear and distinct answers to all these inquiries; 
and, for his fwther satisfaction, allowed such of his 
people as he could trust, to go to the mines both 
withm and without his dominions. 

While the Spanish general continued to enjoj 
Montezuma's favour, a plot was formed, which 
neither the emperor nor Cortes could foresee. 
Cacumazin, the emperor's nephew, who was cacique 
of Tezeueo, being a joung man of g^eat vivacilj, 
art and ambition, under the pretence of delivering 
Mootezuma, entertained designs of ascending the 
throne of MeKico, either by occasioning an imme- 
diate revolution, or obtaining it by the favour of 
the people, at the next election. For this pur- 
pose he privately represented to the nobles and 
people, the disgrace of beii^ under subjection to a 
handful of strangers, who dsred to confine his uncle 
Montezuma ; the audacious behaviour of Cortes, 
who acted as a supreme magbtrate in the midst 
of Mexico; and had even, bj a most ignominious 
execution, put an Indian general to death ; that it 
w«s bi^h time to stand up for their religion, their 
libertj, their honour, and their king, before the 
stvangem had succours from their own countrj, 
from Tlascala and other parts ; and, therefore pro- 
posed, that thej should take aims and suddenly 
attack the Spaniards ia their quarters. But the 
cidque of Mataleingo, who was likewise Monte- 
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zama's nephew, and easilj penetrated into Caen- 
mazin'g designs, which interfered with his own 
pretensions, opposed the execution of this scheme, 
insisting, that some steps should first be taken to 
secure the emperor's person, which would be in 
the greatest danger from such an attack ; and find- 
ing his expedient rejected by the assemblj as im- 
practicable, resolved to inform Montezuma of the 
eonspiracj, though he seemed to act in concert 
with the council, who actually appointed the daj 
in which the enterprise was to be e^cecuted. Mon- 
tezuma was no sooner informed of this plot, than 
he went to communicate the particulars to Cortes, 
who, bj means of his spies, was already informed of 
the whole. He however returned the emperor 
thanks for his information, and begged to be al- 
lowed to march out with the Spaniards to chastise 
Cacumazin. Montezuma urged several arguments 
against this proposal, desired the general to leave 
the punishment of the offender to his care, and soon 
took such measures, that his nephew was seized and 
brought prisoner to Mexico, where he was closelj 
confined. At this very time Cacumazin had a bro- 
ther in Mexico, a youth of great courage, whom 
Montezuma had taken into his protection ; but a 
few days before he had narrowly escaped a snare, 
which Cacumazin, in consequence of some domestic 
jealousies, had laid for his life. Upon this occasion 
Cortes dissuaded the emperor from putting a prince 
of the blood to death ; but advised him to deprive 
Cacumazin of his rank and dominions, and to be- 
stow them on his brother, who deserved them. 
Montezuma was greatly pleased with this advice, 
which he instantly communicated to his council, 
vho applauded it asequaUy just and merciful; and 
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this had such an effect on the rest of the conspira- 
tors, that thej disbanded their troops, and had re- 
course to the clemencj of the emperor, whose par- 
don thej obtained bj the intercession of Cortes. 

fiat thoagh Montezuma appeared so well satisfied 
with Cortes, he was far from being pleased at the 
Spaniards staying so long in his capital, and several 
mortifjing reflections rankled at his heart, and 
disturbed his repose ; for he could not compare his 
former situation with what he had suffered from 
the Spaniards, and his present dependent state, 
without having verj humbling thoughts. He here, 
however, proved himself so great a politician, that 
he entirely concealed the disposition of his mind, 
and when he actually proposed to Cortes the scheme 
he had formed to get rid of him, he was so far from 
conceiving it in that light, that he thought it the 
highest act of favour he had ever conferred on him. 
He took a proper opportunity to inform him, that 
he was now prepared to make a voluntary acknow- 
ledgment of the vassalage he owed to the king of 
Spain, as the succesor of Quezalcoal ; that he would 
convoke a general assembly of his nobles for that 
purpose, and, as a mark of that vassalage, would 
present the most valuable jewels of his treasury to 
the Spanish monarch, and did not doubt but that 
his caciques would follow his example. Cortes re- 
turned him thanks for his liberality, without appear- 
ing surprised at his proposal, though he inwardly 
rejoiced at the prospect of being able to give his 
sovereign such an important earnest of the wealth 
he might one day reap from this acquisition. 

Montezuma, agreeably to his promise, dispatched 
couriers to convene all the caciques of his empire, 
according to a custom practised on important oc- 
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casions. Thej came with equal splendor and expe- 
dition^ and the council was assembled in the kin^ 
apartment, in the presence of Cortes and his cap- 
tains. The emperor began with a studited speech, 
in which he reminded them of the obligations thej 
were under to him as their sovereign and benefac^ 
tor, and having assured them, that he had both 
consulted and obtained the approbation of the 
godsj with respect to the cause of their meeting, 
repeated the story and prophecy of Quezalcoal, de- 
clared that the king of Spain was the descendant 
of that mightj prince, and consequentlj the lawiiil 
sovereign of the Mexican empire, to whom both 
he and thej were bound to paj obedience, as a 
mark of which he had selected for an offering to 
the king of Spain the most precious jewels of his 
treasury, and he did not doubt but tliat thej wonld 
follow his example. 

Montezuma was unable to pronounce this speech 
without interruption ; he sighed from time to time, 
and on his owning himself the vassal of another 
prince, the tears trickled down his cheeks. Cortes 
then rising, declared, that it was not his sovereign's 
intention to dispossess Montezuma, or to occasion 
the least innovation in his government, and that 
he onlj required them to settle his right to the 
succession in favour of his descendants, at which 
Montezuma resuming fresh courage, finished his 
speech. The whole assemblj were amazed, and 
struck dumb with a proposal that appeared so in- 
consistent with the dignitj and known character 
of the emperor, and considering it as extorted by 
compulsion, thej groaned bitterlj, gave the strong- 
est marks of anxietj and perturbation of mind, and 
with a solemn silence contemplated each other. At 
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leiigth flte pAme^ mimster, whoivas trell neqtiamted 
vifli^ 1^ eiBfperor'8 dispMtioii, ioolr upon himself 
to answer, in the naitte of the whole assemVlj* and 
assuKd Montezuma, that as all the nobles esteemed 
him their natural lord and soverei^, they would 
chearfullj obej whatever he thought proper to pro-^ 
pose, and follow his majestT's example to the ut- 
miOsrt of their power. The whole assembly expressed 
their assent to this declaration, when Cortes, bj 
means of his interpreter, made an artful speech, in 
which he returned thanks te Montezuma, and all 
present, for this ]^oof of their reqpect, which he 
accepted in the name of his king. It is probable 
that the sole intention of Montezuma, in this trans- 
action, was to forward the departure of his guests, 
without the least design of fulfilling the terms of 
this submission. 

The emperor, haying concluded this af&ir to his 
own satiafiiction, resoWed immediatelj to recover 
that libertj and independence, for which he had so 
long sighed in secret ; and ispeedilj delivei'ed to 
Cortes the preset he had provided, consisting of 
curiorities in gold, and manj precious stones ; par-^ 
ticularl J a« kind esteeiAed bj the Mexican^s above 
all others, which in colour resembled emeralds, and 
manj beautiful pictures, formed of variegated fea* 
then. Indeed the present seemed the ransom of a 
great prince, who thought he could not purchase 
his libertj at too high a price ; and the liberalitj of 
the noUes was such as might be expected from 
wealthy chiefs, who vied with each other in lojaltj 
and ostentation. Cortes appointed a receiver and 
treasurer, who were directed to take an exact ac^- 
count of what was received, and, in a few dajs, 
exclusive of jewels and pieces of curious workman- 
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ship^ thej had amassed as much gold, as, when 
melted down, amounted to 600,000 pesoes in bais. 
Of this, one-fifth part was set aside fw the king c^ 
Spain ; a fifth of the remainder for Cortes, to defray 
the expences of the armj; another fifth was allotted 
to reimburse Velasquez, and Cortes's friends in the 
island of Cuba ; the remainder was diTided amongst 
the officers and soldiers, including those at Vera 
Cruz. All who were in the same posts had equal 
shares, but of the private men those were best re- 
warded, who had most distinguished themselves. 
This however produced loud complaints, which were 
soon silenced bj Cortes satisfying the discontented 
from his own share. 

Montezuma having thus acknowledged his sub* 
jection to the king of Spain, sent for Cortes, and, 
with an air of greater dignitj than usual, told him, 
that as his business was now dispatched, he ought 
to think of departing, since his staying anj longer 
would be attributed to improper motives. This in* 
timation, and the n^anner in which it was delivered, 
was so unestpected, that Cortes was some time be- 
fore he could recollect liimself, so as to make a pro- 
per replj. He now perceived the design of convok- 
ing the assembly, and suspected that Montezuma 
had privatelj assembled some forces, in order to 
support this proposal. He therefore sent orders to 
the soldiers to take to their arms, and excused his 
embarrassment at seeing his majesty more moved 
than usual ; assuring him, that he was far from de- 
siring to delaj his departure ; that he came to de- 
sire his permission to build some vessels to carry 
the Spaniards to their own country, as his majesty 
well knew they had lost the ships in which they 
had sailed to his coast. 
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' The emperor, who was under some apprehen- 
lioiifl with respect to the answer he might receive, 
no sooner heard this artfnl replj, than he embraced 
Cortes affectionatelj, and having now lost his fears, 
told him with great complaceaej, that he did not 
intend to hasten his departure before he was pro 
vided for the vojage, and that he shoald be speedT 
ilj fiimished with every thing he wanted, He acr 
coidinglj gave orders for cutting down wood, un- 
der the direction of the Spaniards j Cortes seemed 
in equal haste to be gone, and dispatched his buil- 
ders to Vera Cruz ; but he reallj determined to 
preserve his footing at Mexico, till the return of 
his commissaries from Spain, for he expected that 
thej would bring with them a supplj of troops, and 
directions for his future conduct. 

He thus for the present quieted the minds of 
Montezuma and his subjects ; but a verj few dajs 
produced an extraordinary alteration in his afl&irs. 
The emperor received intelligence that eighteen 
ships had appeared upoi) the coast, whick alarmed 
the Mexicans, and revived tl^e suspicions thej had 
entertained of Cortes. Montezuma immediately 
comnmnicated this intelligence to Cortes ; and, at 
the same time, told him, that it must be unnecesr 
sary for him to proceed in building ships, since he 
might embark in those sei^t from his own country. 
But Cortes, supposing that they were sent to hin^ 
from Spain with a supply of trpops and ammunition, 
answered that he would immediately embark, if 
they were going to return to any of the king of 
Spain's dominions ; but that it woiild be imprudent 
to desist from building, until he should be parti* 
cularly informed of their destination. A few dayji 
after this conversation, Cortes received a letter fro^i 
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Gonzalo de- Sando^^l, bj which he was informed 
that this fleet contained 800 men, and- was sent bj 
Diego Velasquez to oppose. him and hisidesigns in 
M ezico« He .received this mortif jing account* while 
be was in conversation with Montezuma;, andiwas 
obliged to. use all his prudence and vesolntion^to 
conceal the emotions he felt on this, occasion.frbm 
the observation of thai prince. However he suc- 
ceeded in his endeavours, and retired, in odder to 
deliberate on this unexpected event, But^t is 
here necessary to mention the reoeptiim Cortes's 
commissaries found at the court of Spain, and the 
causes that induced Velasquez to fit 0|it such « 
fleet against him. 



CHAP, VII. 

The proceedings of the commissaries seat by Cortes to the ooort 
of Spain; second expedition formed by Diego VeUsqnez for 
the destruction of Cortes; its arrival at Vera Cruz; Cortes 
endeavours to come to terms of accommodation ; failure of the 
expedition of Velasquez. 

IT has been alreadj observed, that Cortes and 
the council of Vera Cruz sent Alonzo Hernandez 
Portocarrero and Francisco de Montejo with letten 
for the king of Spain^ together with the ^rst tribute 
sent from New Spain. These commissaries, con- 
trary to the orders they had received, touched at 
the island of Cuba, in order that Francisco de Mon- 
tejo might have the pleasure of visiting his >faniilj 
and relations. This, however, brought them into 
great danger, for Diego Velasquez being informed 
of their arrival, inuqediatelj dispatched two light 
vessels, well manned, with orders to seize the ship 
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and ever J person on board. Monte jo, however, 
escaped; but was obliged to sail through the Gulf 
of J'lotida^a passage previouslj unattempted. 
. The vojQige after this was veij prosperous ; but 
the commisaaries arrived at Seville at a very un- 
fortuaate crisis, for the chaplain, Benito Martin, 
difho had been sent bj Velasquez to solicit the corn- 
Mission of Jking's lieutenant, had obtained his suit, 
aent.thie.cotminission to Cuba, and was then waiting 
at Seville for a ship, in order to return thither 
himself. This man represented Cortes as a pirate, 
who had clandestinelj sailed with several vessels 
which belonged to Velasquez ; and, in consequence 
4|f his complaint, the directors of trade ordered the 
ship and cargo to be seized ; but, as a great favour, 
permitted the two captains toappljto theking.for 
.redress. Thej accordingly set out for Barcelona, 
but there found that his majesty was at Corunna, 
where he was preparing to pass over to Flanders, 
in order to accept of the imperial crown. Thej 
therefore set out for that ciij, and in their waj 
.visited Martin Cortes, who, with equal pleasure and 
surprise^ heard of the glorj and success of his son, 
whose death he had long deplored, and persuaded 
ihim .to accompany them to the emperor, in hopes 
<that his character and g^ej hairs would give a sanc- 
tion to their solicitations. They had the good for- 
,tune to overtake the court at Tordesillas, just as 
Cortes's. presents arrived with the Indians of the 
New Conquest from .Seville ; for these being upon 
-the emperor's own account, thej durst not detain 
ithem. His majestj gave them a verj gracious re- 
-xeption, and was extremely surprised at their account 
tof this new. discovered empire, and in several con- 
-^ences with. them inquired piinutelj into eyerj 
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particular relating to the conquest, while the In- 
dians and the presents that were before him, gave 
a colour to all the wonderful things thej related. 
But as he was then on his departure to Germany, 
he referred Cortes's letters and solicitations to car^r 
dinal Adrian, and the council, to whom he had 
consigned the management of affairs during his 
absence ; desiring that thej would find out some 
method of doing justice to Velasquez, and, at the 
same time, to encourage Cortes. But the president 
of this council being a friend of Velasquez, repre^ 
sented Cortes as a rebel, upon whom thej could 
have no dependance, Thej, however, did not think 
proper to give him an immediate cause of discon- 
tent, though thej resolved not to send him anj 
part of the supplies he had so eamestlj requested ; 
and all that the deputies could obtain was, a smaU 
share of what thej had brought, for their own sub*- 
sistence ; after which thej for two jears i^tteuded 
the court without the least success. 

In the mean time Diego Velasquez received the 
commission of king's lieutenant, not onlj of Cuba, 
but of all the countries that should be discovered 
or conquered bj his means, which, together with 
his being assured of the protection of the bishop 
of Burgos, president of the Indies, enabled him to 
gratifj his ambition and resentment; whence he 
resolved to punish Cortes as a rebel and deserter, 
and to appropriate to himself the honour of con- 
quering the Mexican empire. With these views he 
expended the greatest part of his fortune in equip- 
ping a squadron, which consisted of 800 Spanish 
infantry, 80 horse, 1 2 pieces of cannon, and a large 
quantity of provisions, arms and ammunition. The 
isommand of this squadron he bestowed upon Fam- 
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philio de Narvaez, a man of distinction and capa- 
city, but vain, haughtj, and opinionated ; and to 
this person he gaye the title of his lieutenant, with 
private instructions to apprehend Cortes, and send 
him over to Cuba in irons, together with his prin- 
cipal officers, in case the/ refiised to abandon his 
interests ; after which he was to take possession, in 
the name of Velasquez, of all the countries tliat 
had been conquered, as being within his juris- 
diction^ 

While these preparations were making, the monks 
of St. Geronimo, who presided over the rojal audience 
at St. Domingo, and whose jurisdiction extended 
over the other islands, were informed of his designs ; 
and foreseeing the ill consequences that might at- 
tend them, sent Lucas Vasquez de AjUon to per- 
suade Diego to desist from his enterprise, and, in 
case his arguments failed, to command him, under 
great penalties, to desist from undertaking what 
might impede Cortes's measures. 

This minister arrived in the island of Cuba when 
the fleet was just readj to sail, and immediate]/ 
used all his elocution and influence, to divert Ve- 
lasquez from his purpose : among other argument?, 
he represented the mischief that might be done to 
the interest of Spain, should the natives be wit- 
nesses of a civil war among their conquerors ; and 
exhorted him to leave his complaint to the exami- 
nation of the rojal chamber, which would not fail 
of doing him justice. But Velasquez being deaf to 
all his remonstrances, and elevated bj the title he 
had acquired, to the greatest degree of pride and 
insolence, de Ajllon caused his orders and protest 
to be notified by a scrivener; and then, dissem- 
bling his resentment, obtained leave to accompanj 
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the expedition, under the pfeteirt ctgr^tifyitkg Ml 
cniiomty. To this de AjIIon was induced, bj the 
hope of beings able to act as mediator between 
Narvaez and Cortes ; and thus prevent the ill con-^ 
sequences, that might arise from the resentment of 
Velasquez. With the same view Andres de Duero, 
the secretary of Velasquez, who had • befriended 
Cortes in the beginning of his fortune, engaged in 
the expedition ; and the squadron, sailing with a 
favourable wind, soon came to an anchor in the 
port of Ulua. 

Narvaez, on his arrival on the coast of Mexico, 
sent a partj of soldiers on shore to obtain intelli- 
gence, who soon returned Mith two or three strag^ 
gling Spaniards, bj whom he was made acquainted 
with whatever had happened at Vera Cruz and 
Mexico. When Narvaez had received this inform 
mation, he determined to attempt obtaining the 
fortress of Vera Cruz by treaty; and for this pur- 
pose sent a public notary, and a clergyman; named 
Juan Ruis de Guevara, escorted by three soldiers, 
to the governor, Gonzalo de Sandoval. This un*» 
dertaking, however, proved fruitless. Sandoval, 
faithful to the interest of Cortes, and irritated by 
the menaces with which the demand was accom«^ 
panied, arrested the commissioners and escort,' and 
then sent to inform Cortes of the steps he had taken; 
He then summoned his Indian allies to iassist him^ 
in case he should be attacked, put his fortress m 
the best order possible, and, like an able and vigi*' 
lant commander, made all the necessary dispositions 
for sustaining a siege. 

Cortes was under the greatest anxiety, cm being 
informed of these transactions, being fully sen Able 
of the dangerous situation he was in ; yet, in the 
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presence of Montezuma, he wjore an air of tranquil- 
litj, telling him, that tbo«e who had newlj arrived, 
were come with a second embassj to support the 
propositions he had alreadj made, and, according 
to the cuAtom of his country, had brought an armj 
along with them; but that he would .prevail on 
them to return, and as his miyesty's generositj had 
left nothing either for him or them to desire, he 
would go along with them. 

Cortes's uneasiness was, however, verj far from 
rendering him inactive : he resolved, if possible, to 
bring about a reconciliation with Narvaez ; but, in 
case that should not succeed, prepared with the 
greatest diligence for war. He gave private in- 
structions to three or four of his soldiers, who were 
permitted to visit the mines of Chinautla, to per- 
suade the caciques of that country to levj 2,000 
soldiers for his service; for thej were a warlike 
people^ and had already privatelj offered him their 
friendship. At the same time he purchased 300 
lances from them, made of a very tough wood, armed 
with points of tempered copper, and distributed 
them among his soldiers, bajonets not being then 
invented, to preserve, them from Narv.aez's horse^ 
which gave him great apprehensions. 

While Cortes was taking these prudent steps, 
Pedro de Solis arrived from Vera Cruz with the 
prisoners sent by Gonzalo de Sandoval, who had 
been carried in chairs on the shoulders of the 
natives. When Cortes, being informed of their 
coming, went out to receive them with a greater 
number of attendants than ordinary ; he instantly 
caused their fetters to be taken ofi^ embraced them 
^th great appearance of cordiality, and was par- 
ticularlj civil to father Guevara, telling him, that 
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he would chastise Gcmzalo de Sandoval' for hii 
showing so little regard to his person and character. 
He then conducted him to his own apartment, eom- 
plimented him with a place at his table, and more 
than once intimated, that he felt the greatest satis* 
faction at the arrival of Narvaez, with whom he 
had formerlj lived in the most intimate friendship. 
He took him to Montezuma, and made him a wit- 
ness of the favours he received from that great 
emperor, and of the profound respect with which 
he was treated bj the Mexican princes ; and greatlj 
allayed the violence of his temper, bj maldng him 
a present of some valuable jewels. His companions 
also had a share in his bountj ; and then, without 
dropping the least hint of his being desirous of their 
employing their good offices with Narvaez tovirarda 
an accommodation, he in four dajs after their arrival 
suffered them to return, when warmlj engaged in 
his interest. 

Cortes, after having dismissed them in this cour- 
teous manner, allowed some time for his wise and 
politic behaviDur to produce the desired effect, and 
then sent friar Bartholomew de Olmedo with letters 
for Narvaez, de AjUon, and the secretary Andres 
de Duero; and, at the same time, furnished him 
with a stock of jewels, with orders to distribute 
them according to his own sagacity and penetration. 
In his letter to Nsnrvaez he welcomed him to the 
Mexican coast, and gave him an ^count of the 
conquest; describing the warlike genius of the 
Indians, with the power and grandeur of Mon- 
tezuma; expatiated on the ill consequences that 
would infallibly attend a misunderstanding among 
the Spaniards; reminded him of hi^ duty to the 
king, and the friendship which had formerly sub- 
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flisted between them ; desired to know his orders, 
which, if thej were from his majestj, he promised 
to obej, even though he was commanded to desist 
from the enterprise in which he had so far suc- 
ceeded ; and intimated the mischief that would be 
produced, with respect to the king's interest, if he 
onlj intended to prosecute the unjust resentment 
of Velasquez, whom he had not onlj resolved to 
indemnify for the expence of equipping the ships 
with which he had arrived, but also to give a share 
in the glorj and advantage of his success ; and con- 
cluded with telling Narvaez, that he did not use 
arguments for want of strength, and that he knew 
how to maintain his own rights^ 

Narvaez had fixed his quarters at Zempoalla, 
where he was received with great hospitalitj bj 
the cacique, who at first imagined that he was come 
in order to assist his friend Cortes ; but he was soon 
undeceived, for though Navarez had no interpreters, 
his actions spoke but too plainlj. He treated the 
Zempoallans in the most oppressive and imperious 
manner, seized the furniture and jewels M'hich 
Cortes had left in his own house, and his soldiers 
were suffered to commit ever/ act of rapine and 
violence^ 

Guevara, on his return from Mexico, waited on 
him, expatiated on the magnificence of that citj, 
the kind reception he had met with from Cortes, 
the astonishing de^ee of favour he was in with 
Montezuma, and his great desire to live in friend- 
ship with Narvaez; when that imperious officer 
interrupting him, bid him return to Cortes, bj whose 
artifices he had been cajoled, and then, with the 
greatest marks of rudeness and disrespect, thrust 
)^m from his presence. But thouj^h the priest W96 
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repulsed bj Narvaex, he and hi9 compacnionfl made 
a great inrpfessioii on the mmda of th« Mldiers ; t<r 
whom thej extolled Corten in Bach a nnmner, 99 
not onlj made them desire an acconnnodation witii 
that general, bnt inspired them with s disltk^ to 
their own commander. 

Olmedo soon followed Guevara, and deltyered 
Cortes's letters to Narvaei, hut could scarcelj pre* 
-vail on him to peruse the contents; which, how- 
ever, he superficially skimmed over, out of compli- 
ment to the function of the bearer. It was in vaili 
that Olmedo made a verj eloquent and pathetic 
speech, on the necessity of their acting in concert, 
in order to promote the advantage of Spain, and 
the fatal efiects that would attend their animonty. 
Narvaez replied with indecent heat, that the prin- 
cipal design of his coming was, to chastise Cortes as 
a rebellious subject; that he would instantly set a 
price on his headi and proclaim all his adherents 
traitors ; and that he had forc^ Sufficient to wrest 
the conquest from his hands, without having the 
least Occasion to consult the accomplices and abet- 
tors of his rebellion, Ohnedo, however, still pre- 
served his temper, and let him know, that, before 
he arrived at Mexico, he would be obliged to 
fight his way through entire provinces of warlike 
Indians, who were the friends and confederates of 
Cortes. That his Spaniards were resolved to ilie by 
his side, and that his cause would be supported by 
Montezuma ; a prince, who had such power, that 
for every single soldier Narvaez had under his com- 
mand, he was able to rHise a numerous army« 

Olmedo having taken his leave, visited de Ayllon, 
and the secretary Andres de Dueit^, who promised 
to exert all their power and influence in ptodncing 
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flR aecoiim6&tieii'. He thea mtngled with the cap- 
tftiiur aad 8oM)eto af hi» ae<(aa»iitaiice, explained 
the natttfe of hit erehmstj, represented the neees- 
.sk^ of reconciling the two cMunanders, distributed 
Ihe jewels and other eCiriositieff he brought with 
him with gr^at judgment, aad wonld soon hare 
formed a strong party iti favour of Cortes, had not 
Narvae2, who had been informed of his proceed- 
ings, ordered him to be brought before him, reviled 
him as being a mutinous and seditious traitor, and 
obliged him to depart immediately from Zempoalla. 

The licentiate Lucas Yasquez de Ajllon at this 
insttot entered the room, and proposed, that before 
de Olmedo was dismissed, the officers should be 
assembled, in order to dehb^ate on a proper 
answer to be sent to Cknrtes. But this proposal was 
Injected bj Narvaea with great indignation ; and, 
in order to ]HreTent anj farther dispute, he ordered 
war to be declared against Cortes, as a rebel and 
traitor, assigned a considerable reward to any who 
should take him dead or alire, and commanded the 
army to prepare for a march. De Ayllon, exaspe- 
rated at this instance of yiolence and irregularity, 
ordered the crier to desist, and commanded Nanraez 
not to stir a foot from Zempoalla on pain of death, 
dr to employ the forces without the unanimous 
consent of the whole atmy. On which Narvaez 
ordered him to be apprehended, sent on board a 
vessel, and instantly transporied to Cuba. At the 
same time de Olmedo set out on his return to Mexico, 
tt'hile the principal officers in Narracz's army were 
shocked at his insolence, and the inferior soldiers 
londl^ mnrmured at his conduct. 

De Olmedo, on his arrival at Mexico, informed 
f!prtes of the im|^acabiUty and intemperate be« 
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kayioar of Narvaez ; he encouraged him bj men- 
Cioning the disposition of the soldiers, wUch he 
immediatelj resolved to take advantage of; and the 
Spaniards at Mexico were no sooner informed of his 
having taken this resolution, than thej expressed 
the utmost zeal and impatience to be in action; 
for, notwithstanding the inequalitj of numbers, 
thej had such confidence in the valour, ability and 
discretion of their general, that thej thought it 
almost impossible for them not to conquer when 
under his command. 

Cortes was unwilling to damp their alacrity bj 
anj unnecessary delay, and therefore repaired to 
Montezuma's apartment, in order to acquaint him 
with his intended march ; but was not a little sur- 
prised at hearing that prince begin the discourse 
and saying that he had from different parts received 
information, that the Spanish general at Zempoalla 
was come with very ill designs against him and his 
followers; and though he did not wonder that the 
two chiefe should be at enmity from private ani- 
mosity, he could not help thinking, that as they 
were the vassals of one prince, and headed armies 
of contrary factions, one of them must necessarily 
be a rebel to his sovereign. Cortes was somewhat 
startled at this declaration, but immediately availed 
himself of that presence of mind, which never for- 
sook him in his greatest emergencies, and replied 
without hesitation, that the accounts received by 
his majesty were undoubtedly true, and he was 
come to lay the same intelligence before him ; but 
that Narvaez was not to be considered as a rebel, 
but rather as a person who proceeded upon wrong 
principles through mistake, for he was come as 
lieutenant or substitute from a misinfonned gover-> 
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nor^ who resided in a remote province, and was 
therefore unacquainted with the last resolutions of 
the court of Spain, and really imagined that the 
embassy to the emperor of Mexico was an affair 
that belonged to his office ; but that all this mis- 
understanding would vanish as soon as he should 
lay his dispatches before that lieutenant He had 
therefore resolved immediately to march with part 
of his forces to Zempoalla, in order to dispose 
them to return on board their ships ; and that he 
should soon convince them, that they ou^t to re- 
spect the subjects of the Mexican empire, as a 
people under the king of Spain's protection. 

Montezuma was much pleased with the prospect 
of getting rid of such disagreeable visitors, of 
whose exactions and acts of oppression he was par- 
ticularly informed; but imagining that Cortes 
might be exposed to some danger, by attempting 
to bring them to reason, he offered to fiimish him 
with an army, that should be entirely under his 
command; and repeated this offer with such earnest- 
ness, that Cortes was fully convinced of his sin- 
cerity, though he declined accepting it, with manj 
expressions of acknowledgment, from his having 
but little confidence in the attachment of the 
Mexican soldiers to his interest. 

Cortes resolved upon leaving eighty Spaniards 
in Mexico, under the command of Pedro de Alve- 
rado, an excellent officer, who by his engaging 
behaviour had already acquired a great share Gi 
Montezuma's friendship. He gave him directions 
relating to his conduct, with respect to the empe- 
ror, and the soldiers were ordered to obey their 
captain, and serve Montezuma with the greatest 
respect. These precautions being taken, Cortes 
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dispatched a BWisage to Gonzalo de Sandoiral, 
with orders to eninttt the confedtfpte hidiflni vdA 
the fortress of Vera Cvae, and .to iparch y/riA the 
fipaniards to meet him at an appointed place of 
rendezvous. He then having ^obtained the neces.* 
aaiy supplies of jxro^ittons on the road, and pra* 
cured a body of Indiuis to carrj the baggage, set 
ont on his march. 

The Spaniards marched vith the cfaearftdnesi 
and circumspeQtioa of veterans, inured ^to the 
hardships and dangers of war. Thej took the road 
to Cholula, at which citj thej met vith a hospitable 
reception, and, proceeding towards Tlascala, found, 
at half a league's di^ance from that citj, a splen- 
did appearance of the nobilitj and senate, who 
received their visit with great demonstrations of 
joj and respect. After staying there a short time, 
thej marched to Matalequita, a town of Indian 
friends, where thej wete joined bj Gonzalo de 
Sandoval and his troop, with seven soldiers from 
Narvaez's armj, bj whom he was informed of every 
thing that had passed in the enemy's quarters be* 
fore they deserted. He had also intelligence of a 
later date from two soldiers, who had gone from 
Vera Cruz to Zempoalla, disguised as Indians, 
carrying baskets of fruit, which they exchanged 
with the Spaniards for glass beads and other toys ; 
and so dexterously assumed the .simplicity of the 
natives, that they were permitted. to range, witii- 
out the least suspicion, through every part of the 
quarters ; they even ventured to repeat this visit, 
and, as a proof of the carelessness with which Nar* 
vaez caused the ^watch to be kept, took from the 
very parade a horse beloi^ing to a captain, who 
was one of Cortes^s most Utter enemi^. 
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In oidtr to gai& time until the aniYal of the In* 
diaas from Chinantla, Cortes sent die Olmedo a 
second time with proposals for an accommodation ; 
hut he meeting with no success, Juan Velasquez 
de Leon was sent to use his influence with Narvaez, 
from the hope that his being related to Diego de- 
Velasquez would render his mediation the more 
acceptable. Narvaez had, indeed, written to this 
oificer, to exhort him to espouse his kinsman'a 
cause, and had offered him a verj advantageous 
post in his armj ; but this letter Juan had delivered 
to Cortes, with protestations that he would rather 
die bj his side than desert his colours, and his be-* 
hayiour on this occasion was an additional motive 
for sending him on this negociation. 

On his approaching Zempoalla, Narvaez came 
mth a grand retinue to meet him, supposing that 
he was come to join him; but had soon the morti- 
fication to find himself mistaken. However he 
used manj arguments to detach him from Cortes ; 
and to render him an eje-witness of his superior 
strength, commanded the whole armj to be reviewed 
before him. The next daj he invited him to dinnerj 
together with such of his own officers as he placed 
the greatest confidence in, that thej might assist 
in persuading him to join their party. In the be-* 
ginning of the conversation he was treated with 
great civility and respect; but in the midst of their 
festivity, some sarcastic reflexions were thrown out 
against Cortes, and though Juan de Velasquez, to 
avoid injuring the business in which he was employ- 
ed, dissembled his resentment, yet the abuse became 
so gross and indecent, that Velasqnez, being unable 
to restrain his indignation, cried out, with some 

warmth, ' That if any man in that company, who 
vejt. I* S r 
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did not esteemHemaiidoCk>rte8 and all hbfollowerg 
as lojal subjects to the king of Spain, would let 
him know his sentiments before fewer witnesses, he 
would undeceive him in anj manner he pleased/ 
Narvaez was disconcerted with this deehiratic^; 
but a joung officer of the name and family of Velas- 
quez replied, ' That no man was worthy of the name 
of Velasquez, who attempted to vindicate a traitor/ 
At this reproach Juan gave him the lie, and drew 
his sword, in order to punish him for his insolence, 
when the company interposed, but found it very dif- 
ficult to prevent mischief. However, Velasquez 
was at length prevailed on to sheath his sword, 
when abruptly leaving the company, he imme- 
diately returned to Cortcis, breathing defiance and 
revenge. 

This incident occasioned such murmurs among 
the officers and soldiers, that Narvaez, in order to 
put a stop to their clamours, was obliged to send a 
person to Cortes, to apologise for what had hap- 
pened to Juan de Velasquez, and to learn the sub- 
stance of his commission, which he had not fiilly 
explained. For this purpose he sent the secretaiy 
Andres de Duero, who met Cortes on his march to 
an advantageous post, which he intended to occuf^ 
until the arrival of the Chinantlans. Duero and 
Cortes embraced each other like two intimate 
friends, who had met after a long separation ; and 
all the officers received the stranger with joy and re- 
spect. But before they proceeded to business, Cortes 
made him a present of some valuable jewels. He 
was entertained with great magnificence and hos- 
pitality, and staid until the next day, to consult 
about measures for preventing a rupture, which, he 
was sensible, would be highly prejudicial to the 
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interest of Spain. Cortes on this occasion showed 
the greatest moderation, and even proposed to re-r 
linqoish the Mexican conquest to his competitor, 
while- he and his followers should engage in some 
other expedition. Andres de Duero being struck 
with this instance of his modesty and self-denial, 
proposed an interview with Nanraez, to which 
Cortes immediatelj agreeing, the secretary returned 
to Zempoalla, where he idso obtained the consent 
of Nanraez. But after the time and place was ap- 
pointed, where . thej were to meet with onlj ten 
friends on each side, Cortes received private advice 
from Duero, that Narvaez had resolved to lay aa 
ambuscade for his life ; which being confirmed bj 
others, he wrote to his treacherous enemj, letting him 
know that he was acquainted with his designs, and 
reproaching him with his baseness. Having thus 
given vent to his indignation, he contiiiued his 
march, and took his station within a league of Zem- 
poalla, where his front was defended bj a river, and 
his rear bj the neighbourhood of Vera Cruz. Hav<- 
ing posted proper sentinels, and detached a number 
of scouts, he quartered his pepple in some cott^ea^ 
where thej were sheltered from the sun, and allowed 
to take their repose. 

!Narvaez being informed of this disposition, drew 
up his armj, caused war to be declared at the head 
of his troops, with the offer of a reward of 2,000 
pieces of eight to any person who should bring him 
Cortes's head ; and sJso set a price on the lives of 
Gonzalo de Sandoval and Juan Velasquez de Leon* 
He then marched to an open field, about a quartef 
of a league's distance, vainly hoping that Corte^ 
would leave his advantageous situation, to engage 
an enemy who had three times as many meq as kifip^ 
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ielf. In the evenrng the weather suddenly grew 
dark and cloudj, and such a quantity of rain fell« 
that the soldiers were instantlj wet to the skin, and 
their arms rendered useless ; when they cursed the 
authors of the expedition, and with loud clamoitoi 
in^sted on rieturning to their quarters. With this 
request Narvaez was obliged to comply ; ted, not 
imagining that Cortes would pass the river in such 
k nighti retreated in great disorder to ZempoalIa» 
intending to take the field i^in earlj in the morn- 
ing. He lodged his troops in the principal temlple 
tDf the city, which was built on an Eminence, that had 
an .ascent of many ill*contrived steps, which ren- 
dered it very difficult of access, on the lop of which 
ire planted his artillery. His head-quioters he fixed 
In the middle tower, where he retired with some 
officers, and about a hundred sdidiers, in whom 
he placed the greatest confidence : the rest of the 
army was distributed in the other tower; some 
Korsemen Were sent to patrole the neighbourboad 
t)f the town, and sentinels placed in the uTenues. 

Meanwhile Andres de Duero sent one of his 
men to apprize Cortes of their retreat, teid the 
manner in which they were disposed, merely with 
•the view of his passing the night without any ap- 
prehensions of being attacked in his qiiarters : but 
Vottes no sooner received this infi>rmation, than 
tie resolved to take advantage of this fevourable 
Idppdrtunity. Notwithstanding th^ eontinua&ce of 
the tempest, he assembled his people without de- 
lay, and having passed the river with the water 
jsbove their middle, he made a- short speech, men- 
tioning the manner in which the enemy were quar* 
tered; their carelessness and security; the ease widi 

which ikey mght be attacked and mted in tfcv 
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i$iA, before they could have time to be drawn i^ 
ia their defence ; and then expatiated on the into- 
lence and treachery of Narvaez, and the jastice of 
Ida own cause. His soldiers being thus fired with 
reseatmentj called aloud to be led to the enemy. 

Cortes instantly formed his troops into three 
•mall battalions, the first of which was under the 
command of G<mzalo de Sandoval; the second was 
led by Christoval de 01ed» and G>rtes in person 
took the command of the rest. Gonzalo had orders 
to begin the attack by mounting the steps, and 
prerentii^ all communication between the towers s 
Christoval was to assault the tower in which Nar-* 
vaez lodged; while Cortes, inith his men, resolved 
to support both attacks as occasion should require^ 
Orders were given that the drums should beat, and 
the trumpets sound, as soon as the action began, 
with a view of increasing the terror and confusion 
of the enemy; and the most prttfound silaice being 
leeommended, they began their march at a very 
slow pace, to prevent thetr being fatigued befwe 
the action began, and to allow the enemy time to 
be lulled in sleep and security. But they had 
scarcely proceeded half a league, when their scouts 
returned with a sentinel whom they had surprised, 
though his compani(m found means to escape among 
the bushes. This accident occasioned a short con- 
Bttltation among the officers, who unanimousljr 
thought, that, if the soldier should discover them, 
he would take a circuit to the town to avoid dan- 
ger ; and, therefore, by hastenii^ their march, they 
might probably reach Zempoalla as soon as he, and 
at least should have the advantage of attacking the 
enemy in the disorder of their first waking. Thej 
therefore left their hortfes; baggage^ and other inr 
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eumbraaces, bj the side of s little brook near the 
road, and pushed forward with all possible haste. 
But notwithstanding this, the sentinel, winged by 
fear, had arrived a few minutes before them, cryiBg 
aloud, 'The enemy is upon us;' but being instantly 
carried before Nanraez, he slighted his intelligence, 
and thought it impossible that Cortes should ven^ 
ture to march in such a dark tempestuous night, ov 
presume to attack him with such a handful of men. 
A little after midnight Cortes reached Zempoalla 
without being discovered bj the enemy's cavalry, 
and not only entered the town, but came in sight 
of the temple, without finding any guards, or being 
challenged by one sentinel. This happened at the 
very instant when the soldier was telling Narvmes 
that Cortes was marching towards the place with 
his whole army : but though he was disbelieved by 
that obstinate commander, his soldiers had taken to 
their arms, 'and were in some degree prepared for 
their defence. Cortes, soon perceiving that he virat 
discovered, and had no time to lose, began the 
attack, by ordering Gonzalo de Sandoval to mount 
the steps, when those who were upon guard with 
the artillery, fired two or three pieces, and their 
report was instantly succeeded with the noise oi 
the drums, trumpets, and the confused cries of the 
soldiers, who flew to the defence of the steps. The 
dispute soon came to the pike and the sword, and 
Sandoval was hard pressed in his attempt to force 
his way,' firom the disadvantage of the ground, and 
the superiority of numbers ; but de Oled soon came 
to his relief, and Cortes quitting the rear threw 
himself sword in hand into the hottest of the en^ 
gagement, with such impetuosity, that nothing 
eould withstand hiip/ so that in a few minutes the 
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mtmy gtve waj, and soon retreatcfd in great dUor^ 
der, after haTing abandoned their artillery; soma 
iLjmg to their quarters, while others repaired to 
the gate of the principal tower, where the combat 
was renewed, and for some time continued with 
great obstinai^. 

Narvaez having put on his armour, exerted his 
utmost endeayours to rallj his scattered troops, and 
with great resolution rushed into the midst of the 
battle ; but his eje being thrust out with a pike^ 
he fell, crying, ' I am a dead man/ This completed 
the confusion of his soldiers, some of whom aban* 
doned him, while others stood as if thej had been 
thunderstruck, and others again fought with such 
disorder, that thej were easilj routed, and their 
general taken prisoner. An end was now put to 
the dispute, for the enemj shut themselves up in 
the towers, while the followers of Cortes, having 
Bobodj to oppose them, proclaimed their victor/ 
with loud acclamations, which served to heighten 
the aprehensions of the vanquished, whose terror 
was considerably augmented bj the sight of nume- 
rous lights in the country, which though produced 
from a kind of glow-worms, they ridiculously ima- 
gined were an army of arquebusiers with lighted 
matches; and their disordered imagination made 
them suppose that these were the auxiliaries of 
Cortes, marching to his assistance. 

Cortes at length putting a stop to the shouts of 
the people, caused the artillery to be turned against 
the towers, and proclaimed a general pardon for 
those who would surrender, with advantageoua 
conditions to such as would enter into his service^ 
and free liberty to those who were desirous of re- 
turning to Cuba. This step, being taken ia the 
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first tumalt of their fear, was attended with great 
snccesfl ; for these terms were nO sooner proposed 
at the three towers, than both ofllcers and soldiers 
came in whole companies to surrender; when Cortea 
received them with the greatest kindness, though 
he caused them to be divided, and put under a 
proper guard, till the light should give him aa 
epportunitj of dbcovering who thej were. He then 
went to visit Narraez, who having been committed 
to the care of Sandoval, had his wound alreadj 
dressed, and seeing him enter the apartment, cried, 
' Thank God, captain G>rtes, for jour success in 
making me jour prisoner.' ' Thanks be to God for 
all things, friend Narvaez,' he returned; ^ but, 
vanitj apart, I look upon this victorj, and jour 
imprisonment, among the least considerable actions 
that have been performed in this countrj.' 

Cortes being now informed that one of the towers, 
commanded bj Salvatierra and Diego Yelasquet 
the jounger, refused to surrender, he ordered two 
pieces of artillerj to be planted against it ; but the 
defendants called for quarter at the verj first dis- 
charge, when Juan Velasquez de Leon entered 
with a small bodj, and seized Diego and Salva- 
tierra, who were Cortes's inveterate enemies. Thus 
the victorj was obtained with the loss of four men, 
though the conquered had a captain, an ensigQt 
and fifteen private men, killed on the spot. 

At daj-break the dOOO Chinantlans arrived, when 
Cortes was glad of letting his prisoners see, that he 
was not destitute of allies ; while the vanquished 
were filled with shame, perceiving the small num* 
ber of men bj whom thej had been defeated, and 
execrated the carelessness and insolence of Nar* 
vaez. Cortes had manj friends among them^ wha 
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desiring to be enlisted in his anny, their example 
was soon followed by all the other prisoners, and 
not a single man expressed the least inclination to 
return to Cuba. 

Thus Cortes, bj his conduct and bravery, found 
himself in a few hours at the head of above 1000 
Spaniards ; the only enemies he had to fear, were 
safe in his custody ; he had a fleet of eleven ships 
and seven brigantines at his disposal ; and he had 
the pleasure of seeing this last effort of Diego de 
Velasquez entirely frustrated. Narvaez's cavalry 
were not engaged in this action, but made their 
escape into the country, and for some time ap- 
peared determined to stand on their defence, but 
were soon induced to join the banners of Cortes. 
The ships were afterwards dismantled, the sails, 
tackling and rudders brought ashore, and laid up 
in Vera Cruz ; the sailors sent to join Cortes at 
Zempoalla, and the army placed in quarters for 
refreshment. 



CHAP. VIII. 

Cortes returns to Mexico, to the assistance of Alverado, against 
whom the Mexicans had taken up arms. His troops are se« 
veral times attacked, and his offers of peace rejected. Mon* 
teznma haranguing the Mexicans, in order to persuade them 
to lay down their arms, is mortally wounded, ftnd dies, con« 
juring Cortes to rerenge his fall. 

WHILE Cortes continued at Zempoalla, he 
dismissed the Chinantlans with presents, and was 
Tisited by the caciques and inhabitants of the adja- 
cent country and villages, who came to congratu- 
late him upon his success, ^ut, notwithstanding 

YoXi. I. 9 a 
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his good fortnne^ he coald not be easjr Mehen he re- 
flected on Alverado's situation^ since he knew him 
to be encompassed with enemies, and at the mercj 
of a prince, who might be persuaded to sacrifice 
him and his few troops for the advantage of the 
empire. He therefore resolved to return to Mexico; 
and that neither Montezuma nor his people might 
be o£Eended at his returning with such a numerons 
bodj, he proposed to divide his armj, and employ 
the greatest part of it in other conquests. 

While Cortes was taking these measures, a letter 
from Alverado obliged him to alter his scheme. 
Bj this he was informed, that in spite of Mon- 
tezuma, who had never once attempted to leave the 
quarters, the Mexicans had taken up arms, and 

« 

repeated their attacks with such resolution, that 
unless he and his men were immediatelj succoured, 
thej must all inevitablj perish. The soldier who 
brought this letter was accompanied bj an* ambas- 
sador from Montezuma, who pressed Cortes to re- 
turn as soon as possible; and assured him, that, 
though his own life should be at stake, he would 
never abandon Alverado. 

Upon receiving this intelligence, Cortes and his 
officers unanimouslj agreed, that no time was to 
be lost. Roderigo Rangel, a person of approved 
fidelitj, was immediatelj appointed deputj-go- 
vernor of Vera Cruz ; and a garrison was left at 
Zempoalla, after which the armj amounted to 1,000 
foot and 100 horse. Cortes having sent an answer 
to Montezuma, and another to Alverado, with an 
account of his victory, and assurances of his coming 
to their assistance, began his march; the armj 
taking different routes, in order to be the more 
easily supplied with provisions. Thej rendezvoused 
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near Tlascala^ at which cltj they were received 
ivith great joj and afiection. That republic stimu- 
lated him against the Mexicans, and offered to 
assemble all their troops for his service. He, how- 
ever, declined the offer, and contented himself with 
taking a bodj of 2000 men. 

Cortes passed the causeway without the least 
opposition, notwithstanding his perceiving manj 
marks of the fury of the Mexicans; for his two 
brigantines were staved to pieces, and half burnt. 
On his entering Mexico, the suburbs were aban- 
doned; the bridges, bj which the streets had s 
communication vnth each other, were broken down^ 
and a profound silence reigned over the citj. These 
auspicious symptoms made Cortes slacken the march 
of the infantry, and order the cavalry to advance, 
for the purpose of reconnoitering : but the Spa- 
niards, who had been left in the city, soon disco- 
vering the army, raised a great shout, and removed 
his apprehensions. Pedro de Alverado, with his 
people, received them at the gate of his quarters, 
in a transport of joy, and Montezuma himself went 
to the outward court, to meet Cortes, whom he 
affectionately embraced. 

Cortes having taken proper measures for the se* 
curity of the troops, retired with Alverado, to in- 
quire into the cause of the hostility of the Mexicans, 
which had put him into such danger. This officer 
then informed him, that, soon after his departure, 
the nobles had behaved vtdth less respect than 
usual. That from the information of a trusty spy 
he learned, that they held frequent assemblies in 
private ; and that a conspiracy was concerted against 
the Spaniards, in which it was determined to asr 
f emble the inhabitants, under the preteijce of cev 
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lebrating annual dances, called Mitatea, when the 
nobles were to harangue the populace, ' and imme* 
diatelj proceed to the Spanish quarters, in order 
to extirpate the insolent strangers, who kept their 
emperor prisoner, and treated their gods witb 
contempt. 

On the morning preoedin|^ the day appointed, 
some of the chief persons engaged in this conspi* 
racj, came to obtain the permission of Alverado to 
celebrate their festival, which he granted. Bat 
Alverado being that verj night informed, that thej 
were verj busj in concealing considerable quanti^ 
ties of arms in houses near the temples, resolved to 
anticipate the execution of their scheme, bj at- 
tacking them before thej should have time either 
to take arms, or raise the populace, This ill-judged 
scheme he put in execution, £(e left the fort with 
his fiftj men, under the pretence of seeing the 
diversioui and perceiving the Mexicans intoxicated 
with liquor, attacked and dispersed them without 
opposition, many of them being killed and wounded^ 
After the Spaniards had stripped the bodies of the 
murdered Mexicans of their valuable ornaments, 
Alverado retired, without even acquainting the 
inhabitants with his motives for committing this 
detestable act. The natives, who naturally attri- 
buted it to avarice, were incensed at seeing their 
chiefs slaughtered and pillaged before their eyes ; 
they ran to arms, and raised a very formidable in- 
surrectioUf Previous to the arrival of Cortes, they 
had several times attacked the Spanish quarters;; 
and having killed three or four Spaniards, their 
courage rose so high, that instead of dreadiAg the 
?esentment of Cortes, and his troops, which were 
90 greatly mcreased^ they rehired to tfiiQther ]^ 
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0f the toiira, leaving the entrance open ; in order 
that, bj giving the Spaniards an opportunity of 
being united, thej might surround and destrojr 
them at once* 

Cortes censured Alverado very severely, for his 
rashness in leaving the quarters, when the city was 
in such a commotion; he also blamed him for con- 
cealing from Montezuma the first intelligence he 
had received ; and for retiring without having in- 
formed the populace of the cause of such a violent 
SMsault. These reprehensions made Alverado so 
sensible of his indiscretion, that he desired to be 
imprisoned, in order to facilitate the reduction of 
the enraged multitude. 

The Mexicans made no attempt thafrolght, but 
the some mysterious silence prevailing tiie next 
morning, Cortes ordered Diego de Ordaz to march 
through the principal streets, at the head of 400 
Spanish and Tlascalan soldiers ; in order, if pos- 
sible, to penetrate into their designs. But Diego 
had not proceeded far, when he observed a body 
of armed men, which had been detached on pur- 
pose to draw him from his quarters. He accord-' 
iilgly advanced a considerable way, in order to take 
0ome prisoners ; but was all at once opposed by an 
innumerable multitude, who ran boldly up to his 
front, while another army, which had been con-t 
cealed in the cross streets, attacked him in the 
rear : at the same time all the terraces and win- 
dows, on each iside, were crowded with armed 
men, who showered upon them an infinite number 
of arrows, darts and stones. Diego, perceiving his 
retreat cut ofi^ and his communication intercepted 
with Cortes, ordered his rear to face about, and 
part of 1^4 men to exert then)selves with their 
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swords and pikes below, while his fire-arms were 
used against those above. The heat of the en* 
gageraent was, however, but of short continuance ; 
for, notwithstanding the fury with which the 
Mexicans advanced, their attacks were made in so 
tumultuous a manner, that thej were soon thrown 
into confusion, and retired to a distance, where 
ihej could neither ofiend nor be offended ; and the 
windowa and terraces being at the same time cleared 
bj the fire-arms, Diego efiected his retreat. In 
this engagement he left seven soldiers dead upon 
the spot, and both himself and the greatest part of 
his men were wounded. 

This event rendered Cortes but too sensible, that 
there was no room for negociation. He therefore 
resolved to sallj out with the greatest part of his 
forces, in order to oblige them to sue for an ac- 
commodation. The Mexicans, however, followed 
Diego with inconceivable fiirj, and continued theif 
attacks, until they were driven back by the fire of 
the artillery from the Spanish quarters, which made 
dreadful havock among them. Having got out of 
the reach of the guns they halted, and the streets 
were soon filled with armed men, who again ad- 
vanced to the assault with prodigious impetuosity; 
Their rear was composed of archers, who were de-r 
signed to clear the walls, that the rest of the army 
might approach ; and such showers of arrows were 
discharged, that the Spaniards were soon obliged 
to employ a number of hands to remove them. 
While the archers were thus engaged, the rest, 
notwithstanding the horrible carnage made among 
them by the cannon and small arms, advanced to 
the very gates, which they endeavoured to cut in 
pieces: some leaped upon the shoulders of their 
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companions, and others made ladders of their pikes 
and lances, in order to scale the walls. One set 
of men were no sooner wounded and fell, than their 
place was supplied bj others, who, as if they had 
been strangers to fear and compassion, trampled* 
upon the bodies of their friends, and fought like 
wild beasts made doublj furious bj famine and 
revenge. Thej were, however, at last, repulsed ; 
but thej onlj retired for cover to the cross streets, 
where thej staid till the approach of night, and 
then raised another terrible alarm, bj beginning a 
very different kind of fight; for, bj shooting fire- 
arrows into the quarters, thej produced a dreadful 
conflagration in several parts of the building, which 
forced the Spaniards to break down walls, to pre- 
vent the communication of the flames, and then to 
labour the greatest part of the night in repairing 
the breaches thej had made. 
. The next morning the enemj appeared at a dis- 
tance, and, though afraid of advancing within 
cannon-shot, appeared to challenge the Spaniards 
to come out to battle. Cortes, who had resolved 
to make a sallj, took this opportunitj to inflame 
the minds of his soldiers with a short speech ; and, 
finding them impatient of delaj, he divided his 
whole force into three battalions, two of which 
were directed to clear the cross streets, while he 
himself took the large street, where the greatest 
bodj of the enemj was posted. The Mexicans 
stood the first charge without giving ground, and 
even fought hand to hand with their clubs and 
two-handed swords, which thej wielded with in- 
credible furj; nor could the fire-arms put a stop to 
the showers of stones and javelins, that were thrown 
from the windows and balconies, which was onlj 
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efiected hj setting fire to the hotiBei : but^ ban^ 
compelled to give vfaj, as thej retreated they 
broke down the bridges of the streets, vrhich 
obliged the Spaniards to fill up the canals, before 
thej could prosecute the yictorj. While Coites 
was thus advancing, the two battalions chaiged 
the multitude that had possession of the streets on 
the sides, and drove the enemj before them, till 
thej entered a large square, where the three divi-* 
sions joined, when the Mexicans betook them- 
selves to flight, with as much precipitation as they 
had before made their attack. 

Cortes did not think proper to allow his men to 
engage in the pursuit, but having lost ten or twelve 
soldiers in the action, returned to his quarters. 
The loss of th^ enemj was so great, that the dead 
bodies laj in heaps, and the canals of the cit j were 
tinged with blood. Cortes allotted three dajs for 
the refreshment of his troops, during which he re- 
newed his overtures of peace, bj means of the Mex- 
icans who were in attendance on Montezuma, but 
at the same time continued to observe the strictest 
vigilance and precaution. 

The Mexicans, exasperated bj their losses, re- 
jected these peaceful proposals, and, being under 
the guidance of their principal chieft, waited the 
assault of the Spaniards with profound silence. 
The latter no sooner issued from their quarters, 
than thej were surprised with the hoarse and dis- 
agreeable sound of the sea-shells and drums, and 
the shouts of an innumerable multitude, which ad- 
vanced with unusual regularitj, and amazing reso- 
lution, giving and receiving the first charges with- 
out being disordered. When forced to give waj, 
thej retired leisurelj, vrithout turning their backs. 



atiif rlMe>^e(f ftie figfit at every cana^ or Uarrieado,' 
vitK fliich dStStinsLCj, tKat they Were ribt to be dis- 
lod^ed y*mbttt tHfe arKllery. They discharged' 
thieir arrows aiid lances iii a regular liianner. Some 
BVtam about the canals^ searching fbr opportunities' 
to Wound the l^atiiards ^ith long pikes; while 
crtH^s olst frbm the wind'oxird, balconies aiid ter- 
Tstce^, lar^e stoties aiid all kinds of itiissile weapons. 
In sUoit, the battle \^a^ fbught with such method* 
anfl'alacrity, as plainly pi^oved that it* was conducted^ 
by a skiKul general. 

The engagement contihtted the gfeatfest part of 
tKeday^ during which a great nd/mber of Mexican^^ 
lort* their lives, and thef citjr was much damaged by' 
the burning of the houses: The^ Spaniards and' 
their confederates' were repulsed with sufeh bravcryi 
that they were obliged to dispute the ground by' 
mbfaes; and night drawing on before Cortes had' 
mttde miichi progress, he fou^d it wotdd be impos-' 
eittle for hhn to maintain th£*p6sts' he h^d gained^ 
and therefore retired to his quarters wilh th^ loss of^ 
fbrty meta, wlio wfere chiefly Tlascalans, and with 
fifty Spaniards much wounded, he himself having' 
rei^i'^ed a shot with' an arrow in his left hand. He 
iio*w began seriously to reflect, that' notwithstand- 
ing tfll thb advantages he obtained oVer the IVfexi- 
cans, fails number^ in a series of such victories would' 
b6' greatly diminished, and that, in case of a general 
revolt against Montezuma, they might easily starve 
himf in hid quarters; nor was the emperor himself 
under less' uneasiness. From the highest turret of' 
the^ palace' he had observed the battle, and conld 
easily distinguish the cacique of I^ttapalapa, ahd' 
other nobles; who might aspire to the empire. H'e * 
dt'eaded the losli of' his crown, aiid being sifnsibW^ 
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that he could never restore his subjects to obedience 
ivhile the Spaniards remained in Mexico, he sent 
for Cortes the next morning, told him his senti- 
ments, and entreated him to leave the citj, that he 
might return to his own palace, resume the reins of 
government, and quell the seditions of his people. 

Cortes readilj consented to this proposal, and 
resolved to retire for the present, that he might 
have leisure to concert a new plan, and be enabled 
to execute it with a better prospect of success : but 
his conference with the emperor was interrupted, 
bj his being told that the enemj was advancing 
with great furj to make a general attack upon the 
quarters. Thej rushed on with prodigious impe- 
tuositj, and in spite of the havoc made among them 
bj the artillery and small-arms, behaved with such 
braverj, that some of them got over the walls, which 
obliged Cortes to form a body of reserve in the prin- 
cipal court, whence he occasionally sent detach- 
ments to support suia as were hard pressed or 
fatigued with action. 

While the assault was thus carrjing on with 
amazing vigour, Montezuma proposed to show him- 
self to the people from the wall, in order to com- 
mand the populace to retire, and order the nobles 
to come unarmed into his presence, that he might 
take proper measures to redress their grievances. 
This proposal being approved bj Cortes, the emperor 
immediatelj adorned himself with the ensigns of 
royalty, the crown, mantle and jewels worn on the 
most solemn occasions, and then mounted the ter- 
race with the principal Mexicans, who continued 
in his service, one of whom advancing to the rails, 
called, with a loud voice, that the great Montezuma 
had condescended to come forth, and redress their 
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grievances. His name was no sooner mentioned^ 
than the outcries of the people ceased, and they 
stood silent and motionless, as if awed by something 
supernatural; and, when he appeared, the whole 
multitude humbled themseWes to the earth. He 
looked round him with a msgestic air, and distin- 
guishing the nobles in the crowd, desired them 
seyerallj, by name, to approach; thanked them for 
the zeal and affection thej had shown in his ser- 
vice, and represented to the people, that thej were 
actuated bj a principle of mistaken lojaltj; that 
his residing among the Spaniards was not the efiect 
of compulsion; that he was resolved to dismiss 
them from his court, and, therefore, desired his sub- 
jects to laj down their arms. 

This condescension made such an impression on 
the hearers, who had been used to obej him with 
fear and trembling, that manj wept to see the 
emperor so humbled, and the rest hung down their 
heads, and stood in silence and suspence. But these 
favourable dispositions were soon changed. Some, 
of the emissaries belonging to the cacique, who 
hoped to succeed Montezuma, upbraiding that 
prince with being a coward, a prisoner and a slave, 
raised a clamour among the people, and instantlj 
turned their compassion into such a rage, that thej 
cursed him, and uttered the most opprobrious in- 
vectives. The motions he made with his hand and 
head were now disregarded ; and his efforts to speak 
rendered ineffectual, by their repeated shouts, until 
at length thej discharged a shower of arrows at 
him. Two sold[iers being near, endeavoured to cover 
him with their bucklers ; but, in spite of all their 
care, he was wounded in several places, and received 
a terrible blow vrith a stone on one of his temples. 



^ T^E ,conqu;b$t 

yri^dk hroQgjit Uim %9 the gr^^wd. Cortea ^^vin^ 
c4W8e4 him jtp be carried to ^is ap^ctment, i:e8o]lye<| 
to .he xevepged ou the awthor9 of thU mbfortuiie, 
$at he then could fiad ^o eiiemj q^ whoqi he could 
vreak his revenge; for the emperor no sg^aner fell» 
th^n the Mexicans, struck yrith horroF .^^ QPVl* 
fteroation, instautlj fledt 

IN^ontezuma had scarQeJlj recovered his sen^ef* 
than he became frantic with rajge ; imprecated tH;^ 
moat dreadful curses upon his rebellious subjec^^ 
imd refused to listen to the rempJ^rances ^4 ^^~ 
foUtions of Cortejs, who, ip vaii;!, endeavoured to 
comfort him. He tore the bandages aud plaistei^ 
firom his wounds, ^nd evei^ endje^vou;red to put 90 
end to his life, which made it necessary to resjtri^iA 
him bj force, and theu he absolutelj reftised to take 
91PJ manner of sui^enance. The w^iMjuid in his head 
was verj daugerous, and the agitation of his mind 
^oon ]:endered it mortal, Cortes joined with father 
fiartholom^ew de Olmedo i^ persuading him to re*- 
iiomce his idolatry ; but all their arguments were 
to no purpose, and he expired, aft^r having con- 
jured the general to revenge his death. 

The unhappj fate of Montezuma filled Cortes 
with great concern. He had an afiection for that 
prince, and all his hopes ha^ centered in his vofain- 
taij submission to the kJuag pf Spain, He was 
BOW obliged to form a new plan, and to give up ^ 
the advantages he ei^j.ojed bj his influence at the 
court of Mexico. The first step he took was, ap- 
pointing six of Montezvma's principal i^ttend^nts, 
some of whom were priests, to carrjr out his bodj to 
the rebels, with orders to tell the chieft whp headed 
them, that he had sent them the CQipne of tiieir latq 
sovereign^ whom thej themselTQB. hf4 mivd^redj 
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tffd vfhoj before Ifxs 4eath, had «eaxneij(lj aaii^ufe4 
hippi to revenge iiin v^TWg$» and aliaatiae tliem for 
Uieir abominiUt^Ie xebelUoa. 9ut as he iniiigiiied 
the insurrection was not approved bj tb^ nobles* 
he once more proposed peace, and was readj to 
agree to anj reasonable conditions; but should 
thej neglect his proposal, he would treat them as 
the worst of rebels ; and as his respect for Monte- 
Vfma could no longer moderate his resentmeijit, ha 
would laj waste their cil^ with £xe and aword. 

The bearers of the corpse were met at a small 
distance from the quarters bj a bodj of the inhabi- 
tants, who threw down their ftrmSj and followed 
their deceased sovereign with the most profound 
jr^verence and respect. The citj was instantlj filled 
lifrith lamentations; and thoi^gh another emperor 
Viras already elected, thej testified their repentance 
bj the strongest expression^ of sorrow, repeating 
the name of Montezuma, and running about the 
^eets in clamorous tumullji till the next moraing; 
when thej convejed the bodj to the mountain of 
Chapultepeque, where it was interred with great 
splemnitj. 

Thus fell Montezumji* the most powerful em- 
pieror that had ever filled the Mexicaisi throne. He 
feigned seventeen jears, wm the eleventh in the 
wunbier of emperors, and the second of that name. 
He left four sons and three daughters : two of the 
fonvier, who lived with their fiMiher ii^ his confine- 
ment, were afterwards killed bj thie Mexicans in 
Cortes's retreat. The daughters embraced the 
Christian religion, and were married to Spaniards; 
but the mpst distinguished of his descendants was 
pne of his sons, who at his baptism took the name 
fif Pou P^dw do Mmtswmf^p wd rec6iTe4 mvof 
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faTOnrs from his most catholic majestj, who gave 
him considerable possessions in New Spain, with 
the title of count of Montezuma, which his pos- 
terity still enjoy. 



CHAP. IX. . 

The war Tigrorously carried on against Cortes, who escapes (he 
most iromiuent dangers, and every where defeats the Indians;, 
lie retires from Mexico, with his army, by night, bat is 
assaulted in bis retreat, and loses many men ; howerer, he at 
length obtains a great victory orer the united forces of Mex^ 
ico, by seizing the royal standard. 

THE Mexicans made no attempt upon the 
Spanish quarters while the emperor remained ill 
of ibis wounds; which Cortes attributed to their 
being filled with horror at the thoughts of the crime 
they had committed ; but it was really owing to the 
nobility being wholly employed in the inauguration 
of Quilavaca, cacique of Iztapalata^ whom thej 
raised to the throne. 

The Mexicans, instead of listening to the pro- 
posal made by Montezuma's servants, renewed the 
war with greater vigour than ever ; and on the 
morning that succeeded the late emperor's funeral, 
all the streets were, by break of day, filled with 
armed men. They had also put a strong garrison 
in the towers of the temple, which commanded 
part of the Spanish quarters. This important post, 
which was defended by 500 chosen men of the no- 
bility, Cortes resolved at all events to carry. He 
therefore drew the greatest part of his strength out 
of the quarters, and having formed some battalions, 
mifBctent to cut off all communication between the 
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towers and the Indians in the streets, he ordered 
captain Escobar, with a considerable detachment, 
to attack the temple, which was of difficult access. 
That officer marched to the lower porch without 
opposition; but the defendants from the upper 
porch suddenly discharged such a shower of lances, 
arrows, large stones, and half-burned beams of 
timber, that the assailants were thrown into dis- 
order, and obliged to retreat in confusion, after 
haying returned three times to the attack. 

Cortes, at the head of a troop of horse, was busil/ 
employed in supporting those who most needed his 
assistance; but seeing Escobar repulsed, he instantlj 
quitted his horse, caused a shield to be fastened to 
his arm, on account of the wound in his hand, then 
flying to his relief, advanced to the stairs with 
such intrepidity as inspired his followers with an 
ambition to imitate his example. In an instant the 
action was renewed with surprising obstinacy. The 
brave defenders fought band to hand,, like men 
resolved rather to die than to surrender. The very 
priests fell fighting valiantly, exhorting the peopla 
to show their courage in defence of their gods; and 
thej suffered themselves to be cut in pieces to a 
man, before the Spaniards could get possession of 
the post. In the heat of this engagement, two 
Mexicans, who had deyoted their lives to the ser- 
vice of their country, seeing Cortes upon a tower, 
threw down their arms, ran up to him, and en- 
deavoured to throw him over the rails; but, after 
struggling with him for some time, he had the 
good fortune to disengage himself; upon which, 
they threw themselves headlong from the tower, 
and their brains were dashed out against the 
pavement. 
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Corfel Aeii seized a coii8idetfei>te qiyfiftiff (^ 
pitrviflions, which he fbond in the temple, and or- 
dered it to be conreyed to hi9 quartern ; after which' 
he commanded the TUucalans to set fire to sfeyerai 
houses, that the artillery might command the whole' 
edifice. Hie then took a view of the eagagtjteai! 
below, and perceiTing the Spaniards closely pressed^ 
in the principal street, which thej defended with* 
great difficulty, he inunediatelj itomnted his horite, 
and hastened to their assistance, ordering Escobar* 
to follow with Us men, with all possible eUcptedi- 
tion. Instantly he attacked the moltitude at thc^ 
head of his cavalij, overthrowing all who opposed* 
him; but, advancing too far beyond the trt>ops, hktf 
retreat was cut off: tHeti turning itito miothef 
street, where he hoped to meet with less resistance, 
be fell in among a body of Mexicans, wli6 hadF 
taken Ancbes de Duero prisoner, and were gditig 
to sacrifice Inm to their gOds. Cortes immediate/ 
attacked thein, and that so fiirioasljr, that the^ wheiid' 
partjrwiis-thrown into confusion; Duero recov^red^ 
his horse and lance, and the two friends, by an' 
united effi>rt, pierced through the midst of their' 
enemies. Shortly after the Mexicans precipitatetf* 
retreated ^ and the Spanish troops returned to^ their' 
quarters, after having made dreadful hiavock, and* 
burned a considerable part of the citj; 

The next day the enemy desired' a paiiey; whicH''^ 
Cortes willinglj granted : several of the nobles thelf 
approached the walls, and; in the i^me' of the nevt^ 
emperor, proposed, that the' Spaniards should* iu^ 
atantlyn^rch to tlfe sea-side, and leave thfe'coun^ 
try, upon which condition they promised to' put an^ 
end* to all hostilities : they further observed; that/ 
should these proposals be rejected^ the strangerd" 



WoaUk hatiHiMhly petish ; for, convitieed M ih^j were 
hy eitpeiieiice, that the Spaniardd were mortal, 
the J were resolved to eontiiiue their attacks; and» 
that thotigh the death of each One should cost them 
20,000 lives, they woald have a number left suffi- 
cient to rejoice at their success. 

To this Cortes replied, that the Spaniards did not 
pfetend to be immortal, though they were so supe- 
rior to the Mexicatis, that with his handfiil of meil 
he would destroy the whole empire; but being 
moved by the calamities, they through their owii 
obslitiacy had suffered, he was resolved to depart ; 
and that he only waited until the necessary prepa^ 
rations were made for his march, and other articled 
agreed upon for the reciprocal advantage of both 
{parties. The nobles seemed pleased with thi$ 
answer, though the overtures they had made were 
intended to answer a very different purpose. It had 
been agreed by the new emperor and his council^ 
that instead of exposing themselves to such terrible 
iUmghter, as the people had already suffered from 
the artillery and fire-arms, they should distress the 
Spaniards by famine, and amuse them with nego* 
i^iati<m<r until they should be weakened and dispi- 
rited by hunger, when they might fall upon them 
to great advantage. They recollected that Monte* 
tmoB^B three sons^ and other persons of distinction, 
were prisoners in the Spanish quarters; but wil- 
fingly devoted them as sacrifices to the good of 
Iheip country, except their chief priest^ whom they 
resolved, if possible, to deHver. 

The deputies therefore returned the same even- 
ing with a proposal, that some of the Mexican pri-'- 
soners should be sent with instructions to the 
emperor; arrtfolly hinting, that the most proper 

vojb. I. 9 s 
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person would be a certain ancient pri^rt, who being 
an intelligent man^ would be able to remove what- 
ever difficulties might be started. Cortes readilj 
assented to the proposal, and made the priest ac- 
quainted with his demands in relation to the neces- 
saries he should want in his march, resolving, if he 
should return, to explain himself with respect to 
their lajing down their arms and delivering hos- 
tages. But thej had not the least intention to send 
him back, or to come to an amicable agreement; 
which was verj evident from the sentinels disco- 
vering, that the J were employed in making trenches 
to defend the passage of the canals, in breaking 
down the bridges of the principal causewaj, and 
cutting off all communication with the road lead- 
ing to Tlascala. Cortes was greatlj alarmed at this 
intelligence, and immediately ordered a portable 
bridge to be made, strong enough to bear the 
weight of the artillery, and so light as to be car- 
ried by forty soldiers. 

Men were immediately employed in making this 
bridge, and, at the same time, Cortes assembled his 
captains, in order to consult whether they should 
retreat by day or by night ; for he was resolved to 
retire to Tlascala, and there to take measures for 
laying siege to the city of Mexico. The majority 
of the officers proposed a retreat by night, on ac- 
count of the superstition of the Mexicans, which 
made it unusual for them to engage an enemy after 
sunset, and from the difficulty of attacking them 
in the canoes in the dark. This was, however^ 
warmly opposed by Cortes and several others; but 
the question being put to the vote, the majority de-* 
clared for the first proposal, to which Cortes assented, 
and it was resolved to give the enemy as little time 
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as po6«ible to form obfitmctions, bj beginning their 
mftTch that very night. The carpenters had no 
sooner fimshed the bridge, which was to be moved 
from one opening in the cansewaj to another, than 
Cortes sent a Mexican in order to amuse the enemj 
with farther proposals of peace, while he made the 
TpimpeT dispositions for his retreat. His van-guard 
consisted of two hundred Spanish soldiers, with the 
choicest of the Tlascalans, and twentj horsemen ; 
the rear-guard consisted of a still larger number of 
horse and foot; and the prisoners, artillery and 
baggage, with the main bodj of the armj, were to 
be in the centre. This order being fixed, he caused 
the treasure to be brought into his apartment, and 
taking one-fifth for the king, in what was most 
portable, he delivered it to the commissary, with 
some wounded horses for the carriage; the re- 
mainder, which amounted to upwards of 700,000 
pieces of eight, he proposed to leave as a dangerous 
incumbrance; but finding the soldiers unwilling 
to lose their share, he gave them leave to take what 
thej could convenientlj carrj. In consequence of 
which, some of the most avaricious, who wero 
among those that came with Narvaez, loaded them^ 
selves so heavily^ that thej staggered under their 
burdens. 

Cortes having taken these previous steps, encou-^ 
raged the soldiers bj a short speech, and about 
midnight thej began their march with great silence 
and circumspection, being favoured bj the wetness: 
of the weather, and the darkness of the night. The 
bridge, which was carried in the front, was laid 
over the first canal before they met with the least 
opposition; but the weight of the artillery and 
horse jammed it so fast, that thej found it impracx 
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ticable to remove it; and, indeecl, tliej luid not 
time to lue much paiu aboat it; for before Him 
army had passed the first breach of the eanaewaj, 
thej were suddenlj assailed qd all aides. The 
Mexicans having observed the motions of the Spa-* 
niards, had assembled their troops and canoes vrith 
tach expedition and silence, that the lake wai 
covered on each side of the canscMraj. The attack 
began with great regularity; and had tkej conti-* 
nued to preserve the same good order during the 
engagement^ Cortes and his whole army most have 
perished; but they soon returned to their usual 
way of charging in con&sion, by ivhich means 
many of the canoes were dashed to piecM gainst 
each other, and the Spaniards made a dreadlul 
slaughter. They were attacked in front by & vast 
number, who being impatient until tbey came to 
action, had thrown tfaemselfves into the lake, and 
clambered up the causeway in wder to dispute the 
passage ; but they were so crowded* that they haA 
scarcely room to make use of their weapons ; and 
the slaughter was so great, aecofdtng to somo 
authors, as to supply a sufficient number of bodies 
to forma passage for the Spaniards in the lake : but 
others alledge, that the enemy left the beam of the 
second bridge, on which the soldiers passed oyer 
in files, leading their horseis through tlU water by 
the bridles, 

Cortes, on his reaching the shore, ordered tht 
men to be formed as fast as they arrived^ and thoo 
returning to the cause way;^ entered vp,to the engage* 
ment, and animated the men by his presence audi 
example. He caused each side of the causeway ta< 
be lined with soldiers, who were to tepel the enemy 
whil^ the rest marched b^ween^m Intbe centie; 
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udj to fiicUitate the march, he ordered the artil* 
lory to be thrown into the water: but notwitbi 
•tanding all his vigilance, part of the rear-guard 
wag cut in pieces ; the bridge being destrojed bj 
the Mexicans in the canoes before these uidiappj 
a»eii could pass it; and these connsted chieflj of 
those who had so overloaded themselves with trea- 
iurcj that thej were incapable of exerting them- 
selves in their own defence. 

The armj having passed over the lake bj break 
of day, halted near Tabuca, to give time to those 
who had escaped from the battle to join their 
friends; a precaution which saved the lives of 
several Spamaids and Tlascalans, who had swam 
ashore, and concealed themselves in some fields of 
maize till the morning. These broi^ht intelligence 
that the last division of the rear-guard was entirelj 
cut off; and the troops being reviewed, thdr lose 
was found to amount to about 200 Spaniards, above 
lOOO Tlasealans, and 46 horses, with all the Mex- 
ican prisoners, who, in the darkness and confiuioi^ 
^ the night, were treated as enemies bj thek owa 
countTTmen. The Spaniards were much dejected 
ak finding how greatlj their number was dimi<- 
ntshed, at the loss of their artillery, and at th^ 
apprehension of being every moment again as«- 
salted, while they were oppressed with fatigue.* 
Their affliction was increased by the loss of some 
exeellent officers^ among whiMn was Juan Velas* 
qiie^ de Leon, who brought iq^ the rear, and waa 
oppenpoweYed bj numbers, 

Had the Spaniards been n#w atftaeked, before 
they had time to refresh themselves, an4 recover 
their qniits after the fatigue of the battle, thejr 
ITfwUltiniatt probabiUty,have been easily destroyed;, 
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but ttn event, which thej considered m extremely 
unfortunate, was their preaeryation. It has already 
been observed, that all the Mexican prisoners were 
killed in the engagement ; and, in the morning, 
when the enemj went to strip the dead, they found 
three of Montezuma's sons, whom thej had killed 
in the action. At this spectacle thej were amazed 
and stupified, the troops were seized with conster- 
nation, and the news of this event soon reached the 
new emperor, who ordered the bodies of these un- 
fortunate princes to be conveyed to the buiying- 
place of their ancestors: the attendance of the 
inhabitants at their obsequies, prevented a renewal 
of the engagement, and aflTorded the Spaniards a 
respite that was indispensibly necessaiy to recove? 
from their fatigue. 

' Meanwhile Cortes marched with great caution 
towards Tlascala, suspecting that the enemy's delay 
proceeded from some design which had been formed 
against him; and, indeed, the Spaniards had not 
proceeded far before they perceived several com-* 
panics of armed men follo'wing them at a distance. 
These were some of the inhabitants of several cities, 
whom the Mexicans had ordered to observe the 
motions of the Spaniards, and retard their march, 
until they had discharged their last duty to the sons 
of Montezuma. At length the whole body of the 
Mexicans appeared, and joining the others, at- 
tacked the army with great impetuosity. Cortes 
placed his fire-arms and cross-bows in the fronts 
and then ordered the horse to advance and charge 
the Indians, which they did with great success ; but 
their enemies continually increasing, the Spaniards 
were fatigued with killing them, and began to 
despair of their ever being able to rout such a 
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)[ffodigioai multitude, when Cortes, perceiving an 
edifice vnth turrets, on the top of an eminence near 
the field of battle, resolved to gain that post, which 
he e£Sscted, though with great difficultj. This 
building was a temple, that had a spacious ^court, 
encompassed bj a wall and several towers, and 
was easilj defended. The Spaniards here foui^d 
shelter from the danger to whieh thej had been 
exposed, and, on account of this signal relief, after- 
wards erected a hermitage on the spot, which is 
itill known bj the name of Nuestra Sennora de Los 
Remedios, or. Our Ladj of Relief. 

The Mexicans approached near the walls, but 
after discharging a great number of arrows, retired 
towards Mexico. The Spaniards, from the tops 
of the towers, perceived that thej halted in the- 
plain, where thej divided into several bodies. 
Cortes having posted his guards and sentinels, or- 
dered the arrows, that laj in heaps about the place, 
to be burned; and the men to be refreshed with 
the provisions that were found in the temple, and 
what the Indians had preserved: the wounded 
men were dressed, the linen horse-cloths serving 
for lint and bandages. These necessarj duties 
being performed, Cortes called a council of his 
officers, and proposed, as this post could not be 
maintained for want of provisions, and as the/ 
could not hope to make their retreat, while sur-* 
rounded bj such a multitude of the enemj, that 
thej should seize this opportunity of continuing 
their march during the night, in order that thej 
might be two or three leagues from the Mexicans 
the next morning. This proposal being unani- 
mouslj assented to, after resting a few hours thej 
retired from the temple^ and left the fires burnings 
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in order to deceive the enesTf. The tWI^giitnl^ 
which wu provided with gaided, proceeded about 
half a leagae without interruption ; bat on their 
entering some hillj grounds, several ambuscade* 
were discovered, formed bj the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring towns. These slight skirmishes did 
not obstruct the march of the Spaniards, who ar-* 
rived at a village, advantageouslj situated, whicll 
was deserted b/ its inhabitants; and there they 
halted two dajs, till the wounded were again able 
to travel. Thej now marched two days through a 
rockj and barren countrj, at a distance from the 
great road, which thej purposely avoided, perpe- 
tually exposed to the extremes of hunger and thirst* 
which thej endeavoured to assuage bj means of 
the herbs and roots thej discovered ; and were at 
last compelled to eat one of their horses, who died 
of the wounds he had received. In the last of these 
marches thej reached a village, where the inhabit 
tants provided every thing for their entertainment^ 
with an air of frankness and hospitaHtj; whieh 
was ottlj an ill-judged strati^em, designed to luH 
the Spaniards into a careless security. 

Early the next morning, the armj ascended ^ 
mountain, on the other side ci which was the val« 
lej of Otumba, when Mariana observed, that the 
Indians, who still followed at a distance, shouted, 
and frequentlj exclaimed, '* Proceed, tyrants, joit 
will soon arrive at the place where jou will alt 
perish.'' Cortex took alt possible precaution to 
prevent being surprised ; but, on reachii^ the tep 
dT the mountain, he found the passage of the troope 
eflfectuallj obstructed, bj an immense multitude dT 
armed men, who covered the extensive plain of 
Otumba. These were the Indians they eneeuia* 
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tered at ike ftnt templ6> rtsinforeed bj vadt nam-- 
lierg <rf^ the inhabitants of Mexico, with the prin- 
cipal nobles at their head, who had separated into 
several bodies, and marched so expeditiously, that 
thej had got the start itf the Spaniards, and were 
nnlted in tlus spacious plain, where there was no 
danger of their being embarrassed for want of 
room. The front of the armj, which appeared, from 
the dlversitj of the colours and standards, to be of 
dijBerent nations, extended along the whole breadth 
ef the yallej, but the eye could not reach the ex- 
trefnity ef the rear. In the centre appeared the 
captain-general, borne in a sumptuous chariot, on 
men's shoulders, that he might the better judge of 
emergencies, and see kis orders punctually obeyed « 
Hesft him was the royal standard of Mexico, which 
was a net of massy gold, fastened to a pike crowned 
wHh a plume of variegated feathers, and this stan« 
dbifd was never brought into the field but upon the 
mosi extraordinary occaaons. Indeed, this vast 
amy, with the motions of their different weapons, 
and theiy fisathers floating in the wind, formed 
an appearance that w&^ at once beautiful and 
toraseiidons. 

Cortes, having taken a view of this dreadful 
army, turned with alacrity to hb soldiers, and told 
them tliat they must either conquer or die ; but was 
iHHuediately interrupted by his men, who called 
out, that he should give the word and lead them 
to battle. He was unwilling to damp their ardour, 
and having ranged them in order, immediately 
advanced. Ifhe soldiers gave no stroke either with 
tiienr lances or swords, but' what was fatal. The 
home broke and trampled' under foot those that 
eodea^^oured to flank or inclose the army, and the 
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Tlascalans rushed into the thickest part of th6 
enemj. In the first effort the Spaniards gained 
ground ; but the Mexicans fought with great ob- 
stinacy^ and no sooner was one corps cut in pieces, 
than it was succeeded bj another. The battle being 
eontinuaUj renewed bj fresh supplies of men, the 
Spaniards must at last have been worn out with 
incessant labour and fatigue, had not Cortes recol- 
lected to have heard among the Mexicans, that 
the whole success of the battle depended upon the 
rojal standard, the losing of which decided th& 
fortune of the daj ; he instantly rescdyed to make 
an extraordinary efibrt to obtain it, and commanded 
Sandoval, Alverado, de Olid and Davila, to follow 
and secure his rear, while he, virith his troop of 
horse, charged that part which appeared weakest 
and nearest the centre. This troop trod down whole 
battalions, and soon cut their waj to the place 
where the in^erial standard was defended bj a 
guard composed of the nobles ; when Cortes, spur- 
ring his horse through the midst c^ them, wounded 
the captain-general, and threw him from his chariot 
with a stroke of his lance ; and Juan de Salamanca, 
a private gentleman, leaped from his horse, dis- 
patched the general, and seizing the standaid, 
gave it into the hands of Cortes« 

The Mexicans no sooner beheld the imperial 
standard in the power of the Spaniards, than thej 
struck all the rest of their colours, and betook them-, 
selves to a precipitate flight; while the victorious 
Spaniards made a dreadful slaughter of the fugi- 
tives, 20,000 Indians being said to be killed in the 
battle and pursuit. On the side of the Spaniards 
some were wounded, of which number two or three, 
died at Tlascala, and Cortes himself received a. 
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▼iolent blow on the head with a stone, which bat- 
tered his head-piece, and made a small fracture in 
his sknll. The spoils which Cortes divided among; 
the soldiers were very considerable; for the Mexi- 
cans, depending on their number, which amounted 
to 200,000, came, as to a certain triumph, adorned 
with their best jewels^ 



CHAP. X. 

Csrtot marcliefl to the city of Tlascala, where the Spanlardf 
meet with a joyfal reception. The Tlascalani receiTe an 
embassy from the new emperor of Mexico, to excite them to 
talLe arms against the Spaniards, and Xicotencal privately 
espouses their cause, but is discovered. Cortes defeats the 
Tepeaeans. Another Mexican army attacks the Spaniards, 
and la entirely ronted. 

THE Spaniards now pursued their march, but 
not withont some suspicion of being again attacked, 
as several bodies of men were seen on the tops of 
the mountains; but thej proceeded without moles- 
tation, and the next day entered the confines of 
Tlascala, when the whole army expressed their joj 
by loud acclamations, and the Tlascalans kissed the 
earth. Here they rested themselves by a fine spring 
of firesh water, when Cortes observed to the people 
the great importance of preserving the friendship 
of the Tlascalans, exhorting them to treat the inha- 
Intants of the city with kindness and civility, and 
to avoid giving ofience to the meanest citizen. 
At noon Cortes entered Gualipar, a considerable 
town, where he was received with great hospitality, 
and having quartered his troops there, he sent two 
Tlascalans to t)i$ senate, with an accouQt of hin 
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Threat and goecess; \mt Urn me99tmgttB^ YfHn 
acarcelj dismiBsed^ when lie wm yifiited; bj Migb- 
catzuij oldl Xieotencal witb ku flon, a«A othen^ de- 
puted bj the senate to cempliioeBli bini: upimc bin 
return. Thej epiipratulftted bin upMb bi» ▼ktarji 
testified the deepest concern for his wowid^^ luntnt^ 
ed the loss of so manj SpaniaKdi* inveigled; againM 
the Mexicans, and o£fered to assist him in his re* 
Tenge with all the forces of the rcfmblic and her 
allies, Thej proposed hit immediatelj proceeding 
to the citj, where quarters were alreadj provided 
for the Spaniards, But he chose to remain in hia. 
present situation, until his people should be re« 
freshed, and entirely recovered ftom their fatigues ; 
to which the Tiascalans the more readilj assented, 
as this would give them time to prepare for his 
reception, and his entering the cttj in a soleiui 
triumph. 

The Spaniards were liberallj Applied with ne« 
cessarics^ at the expence of the public, daring astcjf 
of three dajs at Gualipar, when adorning them* 
selves with the plumes and jewels of the TampnAed 
Mexicans, thej began tlieir march for Tlascalay 
which thej entered m July IS/SO, The senate^ in 
their riclust robes, came out with » mimerona 
attendance to receive them; the fields were Cfowded 
with people ; the air was filled with aeelamatioiis; 
and thej were saluted at their emtrance vrith the 
sounds of flutes, drums and boms. The festii^ 
kept in honour of their triumph eontfaiued son^ 
dajs, during which the Tlasealans celebrated Hie 
victorj with all the divenions practised in that fMtfl 
of the world. Cortes was deeplj mo^ed with th9 
afiection thej showed on this occasion ; hie officem 
behaved towards these H^tbfiil aUies witli the utmoat 
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dmei whh thfls tlw j«w«li mi4 otim ip^ib Aef 
kild olitaiinA inn tilt Mexkftitt. 

B«t in tlR^ ni^ <tf tidsiMi val a dampivta ghreor 
tt* 4ie poblie jof by Cortet's illoMi. The wound 
HI hb ftefed broke omt afireih*; he wee teised with a 
dengOTOtf fe^er, end liie friendi began to deepair of 
hie life; The mMfh of Tlucida w« inetenMjehinged 
ifato^ monn&tig,^ and both the noblei tod people tx^ 
pressed tlieir eoneem« bj cowtentlf iiiqiiirinj^ after 
Itb health; bntthe senate msplaykkg the mtm txpett 
phrfdcMns of tte eonntrf, he speedilj ttcwtwd. 

Corteii who was now eKttemeljr Impaftettt to 
know the State of affairs at Vers. Ctttzi wrot^ to 
ttie goTemor, and recelf ed an answer, that no al^ 
t^stion had happened in the ganisoh, or on the 
eoasfr; that Nerraea and SalTatlerrA Wen still ill 
safe custodf ; but that a eo^pofsA tfnd ei^t sol* 
diers, who had been sent tb tiMcal*, f^ the gold 
bekmging to the garrison, were' not retnmed : that 
it was reported among the natives, tlMt'tJiey weM* 
nmrdered in the ptovinee of Teptaca; «Cid thM it 
was feared the wonnded soldiei^ of the arikij of 
Nanraez had met the same fhte ; fbr, being imfpa* 
tient to reach Mexicoy wkmh tkey cVHAAtteA tb 
he the centra of wealth, as fast as they reciVrer^ 
thajrhad marehed f roai SBempoaUa to it. The truth 
of this repoft was now canftrmed by the Tkscitlans, 
wka had hitherto concealed it ^firom Cortes, lest it 
skonld retard' his recovery ; and he had tire mor^ 
tifeatnm to find khbself ^ns ddprited of a f^hi- 
foroeaient of near iifkj Spai^rds. CortM tRerefere 
resolted to ba revenged on that natbMi, and the 
Tlasastais pronds«d hiMi all the asiiMIAce in^ietr 
power. 
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Af this time ambasmdms from the new emperor 
of Mexico arrived at Gualipar, whence thej sent 
to desire leave of the senate to enter the ci^ with 
proposals of peace. This being granted with the 
consent of Cortes, thej made a public entry with 
great splendour and solemnitj, preceded bj car- 
riers bearing presents, which consisted, as usual, of 
gold and silver, fine cotton cloths, plumes, &c. 
The ambassadors, richly adorned with jewels, and 
attended hj a numerous retinue, were received in 
the senate-house, where thej made ofiers of peace 
and perpetual alliance to the Tlascalans ; on con* 
dition that thej should declare war against the 
Spaniards, and assist them to extirpate those in^. 
solent strangers. The Tlascalans expressed their 
aversion to these proposals, bj murmurs of disap- 
probation; and the senate, after some deliberation, 
unanimous] J rejected them. The ambassadors, 
however, did not wait a formal dismission; but, 
dreading the resentment of the populace, hastilj 
quitted the citj. 

Notwithstanding the regard the Tlascalans upon 
tlus,and other occasions, showed for the Spaniards, 
Xicotencal still hated and envied Ck>rtes ; but had 
hitherto disguised these dispositions under the 
mask of friendship. Though he did not speak in 
the senate, in behalf of the Mexicans, he endea^ 
voured to sow jealousies among the people, bj 
means of his friends ; pri vatelj magnifying the ad- 
vantages of an alliance with the Mexicans, and 
representing their friendship for the Spaniards as 
a dangerous connexion, that would intail slaveij 
and oppression upon them and their posterity. 
The senate was soon informed of these practices ; 
and, upon this occasion^ held a consultation on the 
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{Nuuihrnent to be inflicted on thia agitator. Hi0 
father was of opinion that he ought to suffer death; 
hat the senate, unwilling to deprive him of life, 
ordered him to be brought before them in chains, 
when thej reproached him with his perfidious con- 
duct, depriyed him of all the honours he enjojed, 
and cast him out of the senate-house. A few dajtf 
after he was thus degraded, Xicotencal implored 
forgiveness of Cortes, who did not know of his 
crime until after punishment was inflicted. This 
Cortes not onlj gnnlted, but interposed so success- 
ftUj with the senate on his behalf, that Xicotencal 
was restored to his former rank and honours. 

Xicotencal now endeavoured to atone for his 
&ult bj his diligence in assembling the troops of 
the republic. Meanwhile the soldiers who came 
with Narvaez, being di^;usted at the fatigues and 
dangers thej had undergone, and intinadated at 
the thoughts of a new war, loudlj exclaimed against 
the expedition to Tepeaca, and even delivered a 
formal protestation to Cortes, signifying their refii- 
sal to undertake that enterprise, and their desire 
to march immediatelj for Vera Cruz, where thej 
might be nearer at hand to solicit reinforcements 
from St. Domingo and Jamaica. 

Cortes was greatlj provoked at this insolent re-^ 
monstrance, but thought proper to disguise liis 
resentment, and to represent to them, that as the 
Tepeacans had seized the passes ^of the mountains, 
is was impossible for them to reach Vera Crus 
without fighting them, in which he would be a»- 
aisted hj the Tlasealan troops, that were assembling 
for that purpose ; bat he assured them, that as soon * 
as those Indians should be subdued, thej who were 
unwilling to follow his fortune^ might depart. 
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CortM^ kfttmir thw wcanoilf d hU tcoopB to ilif 
fotvice^ Buurehfd 'vvilh 8QQ0 chmm TlMeaUM, com^ 
sanded bjofteevs of Aiafaigipilied rakmx, and kft 
the Mr« of bringing up the rest to Xieotftooai. 
Haviiig prooaedisd three leagaea, thej spent the 
Qigbt in a village abandoned bjr the eik&mj ; and 
the next atoraing Cortes ordered wmm of tiie na« 
tivei, who had been taken hj the adTaneed guard, 
to be br«Nigfat before him* gave them seme preseptts, 
and set them at libertj, on their ivonusia^ to tell 
the eacique of Tepeaca^ it) hie name, that he was 
eome to revenge the death ftf the SpaniardSt whoaa 
thejr had treacherousljr murdered ; jret if thej wonld 
join him and hii allies against the Mexicans, he 
would pardon what was passed* and consider theaa 
aa friends. With this message the Indiana departed,, 
and retefned tbn next daj with asi answer, in whicb 
aU teross of peace were reieeted, and the Spatitanla 
threatened with being esoni^fid tm saerifiefs to the 
altars of their goda« The Tepeaeans now took the 
field in order ta stop tbtm piarch, and foamed an 
anhoecade in some fielda of maiae, which might 
hiave turned to their advantage, had not their im* 
patience occasioned their being diseavesed bj 
Cortes, when at a censiderable distance. He» haw- 
ever, marched on as if he had not the leaat siMfuaion; 
bat sudd«J|r wheeling aboot, attached them wi*k 
giieat foej, and made a, pnodigions slaaghteD. The 
bjsttile soon became general ; hul» though the Tefe^ 
acana fought ydth gread hra^erj^ thej were soon, 
theown ittto ^xmfiision, and being deaeiled hy tiiei» 
IMkxioan^ idUes, were totally routed, wHk the Lose 
of almost tfaeir whole armj. Thej tiMsrefore the 
same night sent, ibpntina t»j imploai the.meiu|r of 
the con^eror^^ 
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Tkt n&iAty Gorte» anrehed ijtrith his anny into 
tbfe city, where the inhabitants threw themselves at 
bin feet with nterks of extreme fear. But on his 
ofderil^his interpreters to prt>clum king Charles, 
and a general pardon in the name of that prince, 
their apprehensions were converted into joj, and 
thej intreated Cortes to take their city into his pro- 
. teetkm, that thej asight never more be influenced 
hj the Mexicans to renoun(ce their treatj with the 
filpAniards. Cortes instantlj took advantage of this 
request^ fortified the city with pahsades andatrenchi 
and bvilt a kind of citadel to keep them ih obe- 
Aiientt, and secure the passage tb Vera Cruz. But 
before this work was begun, he sent all the prisoners 
who had been taken in the battle to Tlascala, wherei, 
by his direction, they were publicly sold for slaves. 

Somfe time after Xicotencal arrived with 35,000 
troops, whenCorteii, in order to keep thememployedv 
sent different detachments, under the conduct of 
Spanish officers, to reduce some parts of the pro- 
Vtnetii rf TepeacSi from whence they returned vie* 
torious, after they had enriched themselves with a 
considerable booty, and a great number of captives, 
who were also suld for slaves. 

Quetlav'aca, emperor of Mexic<^, dying about this 
time, the electors conferred the imperial dignity on 
Guatimozin, soh-in-law to Montezuma, a young 
prince df great sagacity, who immediately encou- 
raged the soldiers with rewards and considerable 
privileges ; treated the nobles with affability, and 
exempted his subjects from all tribute during the 
continuance (^ the war; made presents to the ca- 
ciques on his frontiers, in order to confirm them in 
Iheir fidelity, and sent an army of 30,000 men for 
their support. 

VOL. I. 9 V 
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Cortes received an account ci these traottdions 
from some deputies from the cacique of Guacachula^ 
a populous and warlike citj, situated in the road to 
Mexico, who came to complain of the tjrannj of 
the Me:ticans, and to implore the asnstance of the 
Spaniards against them. As Cortes made no douht 
of the sinceritj of this cacique, and thought it 
highlj necessarj to expel the enemj from such an . 
important place, he immediatelj formed a bodj or 
30,000 Tlascalans, with 900 Spanish infantry, and 
13 horsemen, and the next morning sent this army 
t^ith the euTOjs of Guaoachula, under the command 
of Christoval de Olid, who was directed to repulse 
the enemj, and take possession of the town. Thej 
proceeded verj cheerfully for six leagues, when, 
being about that distance from Guacachula, thej 
were told bjthe inhabitants of the country, that the 
emperor of Mexico was marching against them 
with all his forces ; and this report made such an 
impression on Narvaez's soldiers, that thej posi- 
tivelj refused to proceed, and De Olid found it 
very difficult to prevail on them to break this reso- 
lution. This dispute was scarcely ended, when 
several bodies of armed men were seen advancing 
towards them from the mountains with great expe* 
dition, on which De Olid drew up his people in 
order of battle. However, some horsemen, whom 
he had sent out for intelligence, soon informed 
him, that these Indians were commanded by the 
cacique of Guazocingo, and some of his neighbours, 
whose dominions had been ravaged by the Mexicans, 
and who were coming to assist the Spaniards. The 
Tlascalans, however, suspected their motives; and 
persuaded the Spaniards that they were not to be 
trusted, as they were probably sent by the Mexicans, 
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in order to fall upon the Spaniards during the en^ 
gagement. This opinion had such an effect on De 
Olid, that he immediatelj caused the caciques to 
be seized, and sent in irons to Cortes, who conti-* 
nned at Tepeaca. This inconsiderate action, how^ 
ever, produced no iU consequence; for, as the Indians 
reallj came with a design to assist Cortes, thej re- 
solved to wait patientl J for his determination, which, 
thej hoped, would do justice to their sincerity; and, 
indeed, thej were not disappointed. Cortes appeared 
eqnallj displeased and concerned at seeing the ca- 
ciques in chains, and instantly ordered their fetters 
to be knocked off, received them in the most friendly 
manner, and made an apology for the rashness c^ 
his captain, whom he promised to reprimand, and 
then set out with them in person to take the comr 
mand of the troops* 

Cortes no sooner arrived at the camp than every 
tlung like mutiny disappeared ; he blamed De Olid 
for his inconsiderate behaviour, and joining his new 
allies, marched directly towards Guacachula. The 
Mexicans, being informed of his motions, advanced 
between him and the city, and began the battle 
with great fury ; the caciques of Guacachula taking 
advantage of this opportunity, fell suddenly on the 
rear of the Mexicans, who in little more than half 
an hour were entirely defeated. The Spaniards 
then entered the city, where they took up their 
quarters, while the Tlascalans and the other con-* 
federates, whose number was continually increasing, 
staid without the wall; and many other caciques 
joining them, Cortes's army soon after the battle 
limounted to 120,000 men. 

Cortes now resolved to reduce Yzucon, a town 
fl^turally of gref^t strength, fortified with walls and 
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ravelins, defended in firofit bj a river^ and garriscmed 
with 10,000 Mexicans, who had broke down the 
bridge, in order to dispt|te the passage. Notwitb-* 
standing these discoidraging circuiBstan€es,Xke Olid, 
who commanded the van-guard, attempted to eross 
the river ; and though his horse was killed under 
him, and himself wounded in the thigh, with his 
troops he gained the opposite bank, and drove the 
enemj into the citj, which thej made a show of 
defending. The Spaniards had scarcely reeeived 
orders for the attack, when the cries of the enemj 
suddenly ceased^ the garrison disappeared, and the 
cit J wa« forsaken bj the inhabitants : but some of 
the fugitives being brought back, were instantljr 
discharged with the ofifer of a pardon and good 
treatment to all who should return to their housefly 
which had such an efifect, that the town was almort 
filled the same daj. The spoil obtained in bodi 
these actions Cortes distributed ailiong his n9W 
allies, and then returned with the Tlascalans to 
Tepeaca, where the fort and settlement was now 
completed, to whicl| he gave ^e name of Seguni 
de la Frontera. 
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CHAP. XI. 

8«Fer«l ilipa «iT|ye upQp the coast with reemits flrom Vel^sques, 
who all jqIo Cortes. Deputies sent to the coort of Spain to 
desire more assistance. The Spaniards march towards Mex. 
ico. Cortes*8 expedition agakist Texeuco, where he sets np a 
new eaciqoe. 

A SHIP arrived about this time at St. Jqan 4« 
U}i]4» with thirteen Spanish soldi^is^ some proyision* 
And ammunition, and two horses, sent bj Diego de 
Yelasqiie^ to Narv^^z, under the command of 
Pedro de Barbftt Pedro de C^yallero, who com*^ 
mended some troopp pn the co^st, discovering thif 
vessel, pi}t off from shore in a boat« and saluted thp 
new-comers with great civility; when Pedro de 
Bfl^rba inquiring aftfr Narvaez, he replied without 
liesitation, that he was well and in gre^t prosperit/| 
for all those countries had submitted to him, while 
Cortes, with a few of his followers, had fled to th« 
mountains. De Barba being deceived bj this intelw 
ligenee, landed without distrust, and was conduce 
^d to Vera Cruz, where finding himself outwitted^ 
he readilj embraced G)rtes*s interest, and receiyedl 
the command of a company of cross-bow0. After 
which Cortes gained the affections of the soldiers, 
by making them presents, with which they were so 
pleased* that they readily enlisted in his service^ 
He then read the letter intended for N^rvaez, in 
which Velasquez promised to send him powerful 
aoccours, and ordered him to transport Cortei to 
Cuba, that he might be conveyed as a criminal t9 
Spain, where the bishop of Burgos intended to 
make a public examplf of him in th? mort igu{M 
minions maoner. 
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Eight daj8 after a second ship arrived with eight 
soldiers more, and a considerable quantity of arms 
and amnmnition ; and the officer who commanded 
this vessel, being also trepanned by Cavallero, and 
sent to Segnra, both he and his men entered into 
the service of Cortes, 

As the general was resolved to make a new at- 
tempt to conquer Mexico, he formed the scheme 
of building twelve or thirteen brigantines, that 
should be able to resist the Indian canoes, in order 
to escape the danger of passing the causeways, and 
these he proposed to carry in pieces on the shoul- 
ders of the Indian carriers, over the mountuns of 
Tlascala, to a river in the neighbourhood of the 
lake. This singular project he communicated to 
Martin Lopez, who not only approved of the de- 
sign, but undertook to execute it with the utmost 
facility, and was therefore immediately sent to 
Tlascala, with all the Spanish carpenters, and a 
number of Indians to cut wood. He at the same 
time employed many hands in extracting pitch 
from trees that grew upon the mountains, and sent 
others to the volcano explored by Diego de Ordaz, 
from whence they brought a large quantity of sul- 
phur, which was made into gun -powder. These 
previous steps having been taken, Cortes left in- 
structions with the new council of Segura, and hav* 
ing appointed a commander of 4he garrison, which 
consisted of about twenty Spanish soldiers, set out 
for Tlascala. 

It has been already observed, that Francisco de 
Garay, governor of Jamaica, had sent an order to 
Cortes not to make any settlement on this coast: 
but notwithstanding the disappointment he met 
with in having his messengers seized, he now re^^ 
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nmed the enterprise, and sent three ships; bat his 
soldiers had ilo sooner landed, than thej were at« 
tacked with sach fuiy by the Indians, that thejr 
were obliged to return to their ships in great dis* 
order. His ships were afterwards separated for 
some dajs, when each of them severallj formed the 
same design, and without knowing the sentiments 
of each other, arrived almost at the same instant on 
the coast of Vera Cruz, in order to serve under 
G>rte9« The first ship that made land had sixtj 
Spanish soldiers on board, commanded bj captain 
Camago ; the second brought fifty men, and seven 
horses, under the command of a brave and expe* 
rienced officer, named Miguel Diaz de Cruz ; and 
the third bronght about fortj soldiers, ten horses, 
and great plentj of arms and provisions, and was 
commanded bj captain Ramirez« 

These people took the road to Tlascala, and were 
received with joj bj the general and his people ; 
but notwithstanding this acquisition of strength, 
the soldiers brought bj Narvaez were still impor- 
tunate for leave to return to the island of Cuba, 
and reminding Cortes of the promise he hadlnade 
before thej set out on the expedition to Tepeaca ; 
he was now the more inclined to grant their re- 
quest, from his having received this reinforcement 
of men, whom he imagined would be more obedient 
to his command. He therefore caused proclamation 
to be made, that all who desired to return should 
be furnished with vessels and other necessaries: 
upon which the greatest part of those that came 
with Narvaez seized this opportunity of returning 
to Cuba, among whom was Andres de Duero, who. 
had been Cortes's particular friend. 

Cortes, having directed Alverado to see these men 
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embfttk, sent oiders to the eoiifederfttek to gM feadf 
to inarch on the first notice^ and in the mean time 
resolved to e<piip a vesgel, and send other agents to 
Spain, in order to forward the negociaUons of Pot* 
tocarrero and M ontejo, and to desire them to Wdtak 
him an account of his interest at court> about which 
he was Tery anxious. For this purpose he wrote a 
memorial to the king. Which contained an account 
of all the incidents that had happened, from th<s 
time c^ his marchiki^ out of 2empoalla, until his 
retreat to tlascala ; with an account of the wealth, 
power and extent of the Mexican empire^ and the 
alliances he had concluded with the Indian nations^ 
is the most proper means of brittj^ing that vast and 
fertile country under the dominion of Spain. He 
desired speedj justice against the proceedings of 
Diego de Velasquez, and Francisco de Garaj; so* 
licited succours of men, horses, arms and ammuni- 
tion; and besought his majesty to send some eccle- 
siastics, of approved virtue, to assist father OlmedH 
in the conversion of the Indians. The two councils 
of Vera Cruz and Segura also wrote to his majesty 
upon these subjects. 

Cortes entrdsted these dispatches to the care ol* 
Dtegd de Ordaz and Alonzo de Mendoza, who A 
few days after embarked for Spain, after having 
received private instractions to conceal their com^ 
mission till they should find Cortes's father And 
the two agents, with whom they were to act in con- 
cert : and to give the greater weight to their joint 
solicitations, they carried a second present for the 
emperor,* which consisted of gold and curiosities. 
He at the same time dispatched Alonzo Davila and 

* Charles I. king ot Spain, had some time before been raised 
to the imperial throne, and was the fifth emperor df that name. 
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Snacificai iUfsresQaco, irith leMeM to the itgOL- 
hm of 81 JeroQMp wb^preaded in the cojal aadAeace 
of St. DonttDgo, and had jatkiMon over all th^ 
labBda and nenr dtteoveriea ott. the nam land, e»- 
tnaling their apeedj assistaim in faomoting hie 
saeeest^ and the iaderposition of their aittboritjr ia 
patting a stop to the proceedings of Velaequto and 
Graraj: and these fttheis soon sent him a favour- 
able answer, in which thej proaiised to support 
the justice of hie pretensions to the king of Spain, 
and to check all the efforts of hk rinds. 

After a prosperooe rojage, Ordaz and Mendoza 
arrived at SeTille, where thejr found the comnus- 
aioners of trade had express orders from the bishop 
of Baigoe to imprison anji one sent from New 
Spain, and to setxe the gold and other merchan- 
dise brought from thenee. Therefore leaving the 
present for the emperor in the hands of those judges, 
thej thought themselves happjr in escaping with 
their letters and dispatches, and went in search of 
Martin Cortes, and the two agents, who had been 
sent from Mexico. These persons thej found at 
Medellin, and being ^afterwards encouraged bj 
Adriaao, the cardinal-regent, to whom thej showed 
Cortes's letters, entered a prosecution against the 
bishop of Burgos in his own court, and obtained a 
verdict in their favour* 

These proceedii^ being laid before the empe^ 
Tor, he aj^inted commissiobers finallj to deter- 
mine this important business. These w^e, Mer^ 
curio de Catinara, the great chancellor of Arragon ^ 
Hernando de Vega, lord of Graial, and great com- 
mander of Castile ; Dr. Lcnrendo GaUndea, of Ca^ 
ravajal ; tihe licentiate, Trancisco de Varjas, coui^ 
seUor of state, and chamberlain to the king; and 
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Mondeur de la Rose, the Flemish minister. Th6 
election of persons so well qualified, showed the 
justice of his majestj's intentions : for Spain did 
not afford men, in whom the emperor reposed more 
confidence ; nor were any to be fcmnd, in whom 
learning, pradence and equity appeared in a more 
eminent degree. 

The first thing the council did, was to examine 
the memorials drawn from letters and relations 
produced at the trial ; but there thej were so em- 
barrassed by contradictoiy accounts, that the j found 
it necessary to order the agents on both sides to 
explain themselves, viva voce, in the next meeting ; 
for thej were all desirous to dispatch thb afl^r^ 
and examine strictly into the accusations brought 
bj the parties against each other, and to the strength 
of their respective arguments, that so thej might 
come to the knowledge of the truth, without tying 
themselves up to forms of law, which generally do 
but perplex a cause, and are so many obstacles to 
justice. 

The next day the agents appeared before the 
council with their advocates ; and, among those for 
Diego Velasquez, Andres de Duero signalized him- 
self: but people were the less surprised to see him 
unfaithftil to his friend, knowing he had been so 
first to his master. The memorials were read, and 
the parties were at the same time examined, in or- 
der to discover how they justified themselves from 
their respective accusations, and made good their 
complaints. From their answers,- the judges were 
enabled, after a few days hearing, to come to a de- 
cision ; and unanimously determined, that it was 
not reasonable for Diego Velasquez to appropriate 
to himself the advantages of the conquest of New 
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Spwiiit without a better title tlian that of having 
expoided some money in the preparations for that 
enterprise, and naming Cortes for commander : that 
lie conld onlj have his action for what he had laid 
ontj making it appear to be from his own proper 
ftook, and not anj of the effects belonging to the 
lung in his govemment : that the nomination of 
Cortes aflfovded lum no pretence either to the hcmor 
or advantage of the conquest; for, besides that he 
gave him the commission without the authority of 
the mimsters of the rojal audience, whose orders he 
should have received, or so much as acquainting 
them with it, he lost those prerogatives the daj 
that he revoked it; and could have no right to 
aay, that the conquest was made by his order, 
Cortes being, by that revocation, left free to act as 
he should judge most pdvantagepus for the service 
of the king, with the troops and vessels which, for 
the most part, he had raised and equipped at his 
own expence, and that of his friends, 

Though the judges were also very sensible, that 
the conduct of Cortes was not, in the beginning of 
this enterprize, altogether as regular as it should 
have been, yet they thought some allowance should 
be made for the iU treatment he had received, his 
just indignation thereat, and its admirable efiects : 
a conquest so wonderful, and of so great impor- 
tance, the difficulties of which had only served to 
manifest his incomparable valour, and, above all, 
his fidelity, and inviolable attachment to his duty! 
For which reason they judged him worthy to be 
continued in the command of what he had con-, 
quered, and to be encouraged and supported in an 
undertaking already so far advanced : and, lastly, 
ti)ey censured Diego Velasquez, as a person wh? 



had ishoi^A a Terf trngo^errable «ttlkhioi^, ta 
ftspiting, with w littte TecMu, to MUVj^ %ke gtorf 
and advantage ef iht actiOBa €f ancflker; and m 
haTing been giriltj t^ rasAisieflB, wIhcIi 4eiarv«d ^ 
verj severe reprimand^ in aendh^ aft atinj agaiaA 
Ccrrtes, witbdat ccmsideThig the Mbie^fiKMes thin 
might have attended rach ladmt f«^€^»ediMge^ ^ 
regarding the. i>rders he had received la the eoii- 
trary, from the mmiAen fi the ro^ a«AiMM af 
Saint Domingo. 

This sentence hetng laid before 4Jhe etvpetet^ ^mIiq 
at this time was jnst retanied from GermMy^vt 
fl^pfptoved bj his majesty^ and HeriMnda Gaites 
declared H fatthftil airbject ; pa:petttai ^leneia 
ordered to be imposed on Velasquez, with WspMI 
to any pretensions to the <Hin^[fiest of New S^^ 
and he was onlj allowed to sue for the aaoiiey ho 
had etrpended in fitting out Cortea's <leot ; ae^mral 
marks of the royal favour were bestowed <fti MEartin 
CorteSj on account of his son's merit ; some I'l^gidsM 
were named for the conversion of the Intfam^ and 
a fleet was ordered to be speedily 'fitted -oift« leMi 
a stipply of men, ammunition and hcnea. 

The emperor also considerhig ho^ mnoh it ioi* 
ported to use the utmost dispatch, at a time utAan 
Cortes ^'as ei^aged in waT^ and not wiHiMt jgMtt 
imspicion <^his rivals, he coHmaimded the orders la 
be immediately drawn, and sent bjr sev^ial lett^rn. 
One was directed to the governors and royal «a*> 
dience of 9t. Domiligo, signifying to them his veso- 
hition, with orders to assist Cortes to the irtmost nd 
then* pdwer, and remove afi impeifimenlls fo lAi 
conquest. Another was to 'Di?go Velasquez, strietly 
eiqoimng him to deritf; fron^ further interforit^ iti 
ihat entetprise, and severely eaisutii^ l|is iriotent 
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fmmmlimg B. Tbeoe ttts uiotlwr lo Ffgndico de 
GtfMf, Maaii^ kim lor aMmifttaig any tfakig^m 
NiEW SfMuB, nd forbMkig htai to eontimie tlut 
dmigA* Tiue last wai tttncted to HenittBdo €ort«i> 
«Mi«bowded in thoie UAriis nf hoMtand favoar, 
^RdttehJutogtbcrtwr OA Itoie tt^nk -whom they iairif% 
received extraordinary sen^ices, when they do not 
JUiian to omi ike oUigntion. The^empow, m tlna 
kMer, <M «ot only affavw the pik oetionB ^ 
Goitoi, tfut y^MsMi kb piraMwt deri^ and the di»- 
fMitiMikofand ttadefor MtttUiig the city of Most- 
iDOw Ht tot Mm know how «eniUe ho wu of hii 
TttlonT'Ond ooMtoiicy» not t»g^t6ag to tolte iielieo 
»f the fmdenoo fni4 oMveM with whidi he hMi 
HiMiagcid kofli hteown tfOOjpB m4 thom of hiii ooii^ 
ledeutet. His uagoity also infoniied him of th» 
oiden te hod 'gipen to oeeuve hfanikom his «h^nla, 
•nd of Ibe oonnrfMon he had jent Mm to he go?er** 
nor and oa^tain^gneiral of <2iat oo«Htiy : he OMUfed 
Vm, at Aie Mme time, of nioM solid proofs ef hia 
iiBhiiowled^eiit; ond made particnlar and hono-» 
idble mention of tkie captains and ael^it who had 
iierf ed imder Mm. He reoommended to Mm, in a 
WMt preesiiig maaner, to treat the natirres well, and 
to 4ake oare to have tfhem inrtmcted in the Chda* 
Iba reli^on. Ho lastly gam him hopes of opeedy 
aooeoiir and assistance; referring to his valonr aaid 
^delity the final aMoaapUshmenl of oo great a work. 
Cortos in the meaa time received anotilier mi-* 
oitpoeted Mpplf of thirteen Spanish soldieii^ who 
emno in order to seek their fartunes, in a vessel 
Ihat arri^Siod at Von Craa laden with arms, gnn^ 
powder and provisions^ He therefore rescrived to 
hogin Mb asarch; a&A as the troops of Ms allies 
Ylf^# already asBw M e di hf did not choose to wMf 
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sntil tlie brigantines were finidied. It was agreed 
that their first attempt should be made upon Te* 
seucOf which being in the road from Tla8Gahi» 
and almost on the bwders of the lake, thej re- 
solved to fortify and maintain as a sure retreat^ 
where thej might be sheltered from all the acci* 
dents of war. 

This resolution being taken, Ccnrtes reviewed 
the Spaniards, who amounted to 540 soldiers, with 
fortj horsemen, and nfaie pieces of artillery that were 
brought on shore from the ships. This review was 
made with great ostentation, in order to raise the 
admiration of the Indians, an innumerable con-r 
course of whom were assembled to see the speotaele; 
and thej were so delighted with the fljing^ e^doursy 
and the d^cteritj of the soldiers in managing the 
horses, handling their arms, and saluting the ge- 
nera], that thej filled the air with acclamations of 
^plause. Xicotencal, at the head of 10,000 Tlas- 
calans, complimented Cortes, bj appearing in hia 
gajest accoutrements, and performed the Indian 
exercise with espial pomp and agilitj. All his cap- 
tains being adorned with variegated feathers, and 
jewels hanging at their ears and lips; thej carried 
their two*handed swords under the left arm, with 
the points upward, and each was attended bj » 
page, who bore his shield, on which was represented 
in figures his warlike achievements. 

Cortes being sensible of the difficultj of govern- 
ing an armj of manj different naticms without 
strict disciplme, formed several articles of war, to 
be observed on pain of death: such as that no man 
should draw his sword against another, either in 
quarters, or on the march; that a Spaniard should 
neither, in word or action, insult a confederate In^ 
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dian ; fluit no man should violste oir abiise a woman, 
though belcm^ng to the enemj; that no soldiev 
should, without leave, quit the anny to go and 
{dander; and, that thej should not gamble awaj 
their horses and arms. He also prohibited bias* 
phemj, swearing and other crimes, on pain of in- 
fiimj and degradation. These orders being inter* 
preted to the commander of the Indian tro(^, had 
a surprising eflect in reforming their discipline ; and 
after a few examples had been made, thej behaved 
with the utmost regularitj and circumspection. 

The general having settled these wise regulations, 
and everj thing being ready for the march, he 
commanded the Indians to form themselves into 
gross battalions : after they were ranged in order of 
battle, he marched out of the village at the head of 
the Spaniards ; and, by their example, showed the 
Indians how to double their files, with all the lei* 
sure which that movement requires. After this he 
called together the principal commanders of the 
several nations, and, by the help of the interpreters, 
made them a short exhortation : he recommended 
to them ** to animate their men, by convincing them 
that the present undertaking concerned their com- 
mon interest, as being to fight for their own liberty, 
and that of their country; to send all back who 
were not willing to stay; to take very particular 
care to punish the breach of orders ; and, above all, 
to lay before them the obligation they were under, 
of following the example of their friends, the Spa- 
niards, both in their actions of valour, and in their 
moderation.'' Then addressing the Spaniards, '' I 
do not pretend, my friends and companions, to 
make you sensible, by vain exaggerations, of the 
obligations you lie under, to act in this expedition 
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likcrSiMaisidfli; I hftvd already iMiAafficiMfepMaii 
«f jamr eounge, and have area envied ike gdttM 
try of y our aetiou. What I am hdv to meoi 
ta you, is xathar undrr the charaeter ci your 
ponion than yomr general, that ik dbDidd all, friA 
equal care, consider this great muHilude of ladmna 
who follow U8» and who regard onr eamsm as theia 
own; which lays us under two obUgalions, bodi 
worthy of our particular attention. The first is» ta 
hehave towards them as friends, and even to beae 
with them, if it he necessary, as creatures <^ an inp» 
ferior degree of reason; and the other is, to give 
them an example by our actimis* You are sensible 
of the orders which ha^e been published to all^ and 
the least offence against them, among you, will b« 
aggravated by the addition oS setting a bad example; 
every one must consider the influence his trann^res^ 
si<ms may have» or else the rest will be obliged to 
consider the important influence of their just pun^ 
ishmeat. I shall be extremely concerned to find 
myself necessitated to (Mpoceed wHh rigour against 
the man of least account among you : but this con- 
cern will be unavoidable ; for I am resolred to be 
just, as well as patient. You are all sensible of the 
great undertekiBg we have in hand ; it is no less 
than the conquest of an empire for our king, and 
will be an action worthy to be recorded in history* 
The forces we already have, with those who are yet 
to join us, will be proportioned to this heroic design; 
and God, whose cause we defend, and who has hi-* 
therto miraculoudy supported us, will go along witk 
us ; nor is it possible to suppose he will abandim sm 
enterprise, in which he hath so often declared him*^ 
self our leader. Let us then follow him, and not 
displease him/' 
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After tUfl fpeech, tvhich wkB unswered with l6di 
aeelihatioiM, on the feist of IimoceBtB, in the jear 
1590, he put himself at the head of the amij, which 
eonsirted of 60,000 men ; and having before sunset 
marched six leagues, took up his quarters in Tez-i 
meluca, a town on the confines of Mexico, under 
the jurisdiction of Guacozingo, \irho had provided 
plenty of provisions for the whole armj. The next 
daj they proceeded with all possible precaution 
into the country of the enemy ; and being informed 
that the Mexicans were assembled on the other side 
of a mountain, in the road to Tezeuco, hahed all 
night in the open fields, making lai^e fires on ac- 
count of the weather. Early in the morning they 
began to ascend the mountain, which was over- 
grown with wood : but having proceeded about a 
league, they found the way blocked up with trees, 
and sharp stakes fixed in the sand, in order to 
wound the horses. However, these impedimenta 
were sooti removed by a detachment of 2,000 Tlas- 
calans, and small parties were sent to guard against 
ambuscades. Having marched two leagues farther, 
they arrived at the summit of the mountain, from 
which they had a view of the great lake of Mexico, 
and saw fires successively kindled in the distant 
towns, as signals of their approach ; then continuing 
their march until they got clear of the woods, they 
descried the enemy's army at a great distance. It 
filled a large plain, through which ran a river col* 
kcted from the neighbouring hills, and over it was 
laid a small wooden bridge, which was left as a 
decoy to the Spaniards, whom they intended to 
attack before they could form on the other side ; 
but as Cortes advanced, their courage failed them, 
and they gradually rehired from the pass until part 
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of the Spniwdi kad.cio«ed ,the bridge, when 
twentj hnseami aftd a bodj of Tbgcalaos beings 
detached to keep them in pbj, thej fled with great 
precipitatioB; and took shelter among the roeto 
and mountains^ whither Corte* did not think fit to 
pursue them. 

That evening the troops took up their qoarten' 
in a pbce within three leegues of Tezeuco, and the' 
next dajr continued their march, when they observed 
ten unarmed Indians hastening towards tliem, witb 
a plate of gold fiiMtened to the top of a lance, as a 
signal of peace. These were ambassadors from the 
cacique of Tezeuco, who came to beseech Cortes to 
spare his country, and to admit him into the number 
of his confederates^ thej let him know that he had 
provided good quarters for the Spaniards in the 
city, and that his* allies would be supplied with all 
necessaries without the walls. Being examined in 
private, they told Cortes that the present emperoif 
had threatened their prince with intolerable oppres- 
sion, on account of his having refused to vote for 
him at his election, which had made him resolve to 
sue for his protection. 

This prince was probaMy Cacumazin, who had 
been dispossessed by Montezuma, and restored b/ 
tiie new emperor^ on account ai his inveterate dis^ 
like to the Spaniards. However this be, Cortes 
summoned a cdmcil of his officers, let them know 
the proposals he 4iad received, and that he doubted 
the cacique's sincerity.- Upon which it was resolved 
to proceed wiHi great caution, and in the mean 
time to embrace, with seemii^ pleasure, the prof- 
fered alliance, in order to obtain a free entrance 
into the town, where they might continue upon 
their guard, and act as occasion should require. 
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CoftH thereAMre difptlched tlie ambMiadcnrs Mritb 
thaakf^ and that nig^ lodged in ft village bj the 
town, which was deserted bj its inhabitants, a cir* 
conrtance that inereased his saspicion^ especiallj 
as the oactfoe did not- come out to eongratiilata 
him upon Ids arririd. In the morning he was ]up&* 
faibg to attadL the town, when he found the 
gales <^n, and hatii^ entered without resistance, 
ka adTaaced in order thorough tiie streets^, until he 
anrred at a large isqnare, in whiph he drew up the 
greatest fiart of his men, whtte the rest^g^rded the 
•vonnes; The ndiabttante, who in sereral plaeea 
appeared in crowdB^ had all.the signs of. fear, and 
aa there was not a wenan to be seen, be made no 
doinbt of tbeir having formed sovie hostile design. 
Hb therefore dispatohed sevtnd Spanish oiBcenr^ 
and' some TlaabalfenSt to take possesion of the chief 
tompk, which being ]pex£BBmod, thej obsexved great 
■vmbers of tjhe inhabitants fl jing, sonae to the 
iMmntains, ahd <Mierrin eanoes .to Mexico, wlnther 
tihe eacMiue 'himself had mtired J) attended bj a few 
foUpwesi; "forOaftes'was soon infiprmed, that the 
cpesque ttfling, on 'the return of bis m^bassadors, 
how -slraiglj<kjrtes wis .supported by. his Indian 
allies, was afraM^of puttaqf in execution a scheme 
ke had forihed for letliiig tiie Spunaxds into the 
aitf, where, bttng is fUl security, he Ibought thej 
arigfattf^be doMrojed in eneni^t ;faj the Mexicans/ 
wboin hi had pvaaiased . tovadmit . in. the dark for 
that ' purpRdse; Upon oeeemng .this intelligenee, 
Cortes resolved'io coQciliate^ the aflEbctions of the 
people, by forbidding his soldiers, under the seve* 
rest penalties, to conunit the least outrage against 
the inhabitants. All the Spaniards, and part of the 
Tlascalanf, he quartered in the caci^e's palace, 
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iirhile the rest^ to prevent mcommodin^the pei^e, 
lodg^ in the neigfaboaring streets without enter* 
ing the houses. 

The next morning some of the priests came with 
a petition in behalf of their gods, to return thanks 
for the moderation with which they had been 
treated, and to desire permission for their nobles 
to come and make an offer of their obedience and 
friendship. This request being granted, thej came 
in great formalitj, headed bj a youth of a genteel 
mien, who'told Cortes, that he came with his 
friends to serve in his armj, and hoped thej diould 
deserve his protection. Cortes embraced the jonng 
man, and having received his followers with marks 
of respect, retired with them to a private apart-^ 
ment, in order to ask them some questions bj means 
of his interpreters : when thej let him know, that 
the youth was son to the elder brother of Cacu- 
mann, and heir to the crown, which that usurper 
had possessed, after murdering the lawful sovereign; 
and that he had rendered himself odiona by his 
tyranny and oppression. Upon hearing these cir* 
cumstances, Cortes resolved to raise this young 
prince to the throne, and the next day caused him 
to be croiKned with great solemnity, when the 
people expressed their satififactton by the loudest 
acclamations. In consequence of this revolution 
the city was soon re-peopled by the return of those 
families that had fled to the mountains ; the Mex- 
icans were declared the enemies of the city, and the 
Spaniards revered m its bene&ctors. 
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CHAP. XU. 

« 

Cortes marches to the citf of Iztapalapa, where he and his armjr 
narrowlj escape being drowned. The war with Mexico ra^ 
sewed. Seferal brigantiDes, built bj Cortes^s order at Zeml 
poaUa, broaght in pieces toTeieooo, io order to naTigatetiia 
lakes of Meiico. He takes several towns, but is repulsed aft 
Tacoba, and his army exposed to great danger; whereupoa 
he returns to Tezeuco. 



CORTES, in order to facilitate his enterprise 
upon Mexico, and to emploj his Indian alliet, now 
resolved to advance with part of his forces to the 
eity of Iztapalapa, situated six leagues nearer 
Mexico, on the side of the causeway. He set out 
on this expedition with SOO Spaniards, and 10,000 
Tlascalans, leaving the military government of 
Tezeuco to Gonzalo de Sandoval. Thej hegani 
their march by the causeway, designing first to 
possess tiiemselves of that part of the city which 
was built upon it, and to dislodge the inhabitants; 
with the artillery and fire-arms, from the otheif 
part that was built on the lake. But they no sooner 
€ame within sight of Iztapalapa, than they wera 
opposed by a body of 8000 Mexicans, who fought 
with great hnverj, and then retired into the city^ 
where, without staying to defend the entrance, or 
shut up the gates, they threw themselves into tho 
lake. 

Cortes, finding that the gates were left open* 
entered the city, the higher part of which was eur 
tirely abandoned, and proposed to take up his 
quarters there for the night ; but it no sooner be* 
gan io grow dark, than the Spaniards perceived 
fhe canals ov«rflow» and the water of the* lake 
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rushing with great impetuosity from a number of 
alttices, which obliged them to quit the place in 
the greatest hurrj to prevent the whole armj being 
drowned. 

Cortes was 'Extremely mortified at the succe^ of 
this stratagem^ and spent the night on a little rising 
ground, where the troops sufiS^red bj the. wetness 
1^ their clothes and the coldness of the weatiier, 
and at daj-break retreated towardsTe:zeuco, making 
his men march as fast as possible to keep them 
warm : but thejhad not advanced fiir, when seeing 
themselves pursued bjr a vast multitude of the 
etiemj, thej were <>bliged to whef 1 about in order 
to sustain the attack, ^whi^h was verj yiiAent : the 
Mexicans, however, bei^g SQpn YQpiUsed with con- 
aiderabie loss, the army rcsnmi^d their .march; bat 
iiotwithstandiag tins th^ ea^myi^^^d, and twice 
returned to the*chflvge« b^^whipk tbej.lost above 
6000 men. ' i . 

VHule Cortes«ontiiiae4 M Te«euco, manj of the 
neighbouring eaei^pies came to fonn an alliance 
with him agamst 4he. .^Vfqp^p^ eC M^^o, and 
aanong others; deputies mrnved iy.gr^^t haste from 
the provinces 'of Ghalcoiand.Q tumble to solicit 
fssistanee against «n aifnjithpil ,4ppp%red on theiv 
frontiers, in order *to pipJii^^ them^ for ^faavii^ en- 
tered »to nn4dUance' yfiiik tbe .Sf^in^ids. Cortea 
iMplviitg to 'grant tfaiein^innnt^^e^assistanoe, de-* 
tached Gonzalo de Sandoval and l''rancisco de 
Lugo, wsth .200 '^SpaniaidSij.l^ hori», and a bodj 
of Xlascalans, Thes^ were ^ttacke^ m their mwch 
hj a body of Mesacans-whp l^j iii ambuaeade ; but 
tbtfi^h they wi^re^asi^' tPV^^ulh^y afterwarde 
ass6ndi)Ied :a -fiDiwidable faimgr. on ^ road: hew- 
#f ^r* ^indev»l vnd Xngd ^i;ig>]||^6ed ef their 
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demgii, advanced in gt^Mt ^order^ and thoagH the 
Mexicani rushed u|>on tbem with^great impetuoritj^ 
thej met vith'so Wartfa^^a feceptioa from the fire- 
arms and cross-bows, as put them to a stand; whea 
tlie horse adyancing, followed bj the infantij anA 
Tlascalans, thej were soon thrown into confioaton^ 
and being at the sfime time attacked in the reai^ 
bj the troops of Otumba and Chalco, were entireljr 
defeated with a terrible slaughter, mid eight of th^ 
most considerable persons in the armj taken pri- 
soners. jAJfter this the Spaniards passed the night 
in the citj of Chalco, where thej were entertained 
with great hospitali^; and as the Cbalquese had 
long been at enmity imth the Tlascalans, the 
Spanish captains seized this opportunity of pro- 
posing a peace between the two* nations, which 
was afterwards confirmed bj the senate of Tlascalal' 
Sandoval atid Lugo, having thus happilj terml*^ 
sated this expedition^ returned to Tezeuco, wheis 
Cortes ordered the eight Mexican prisoners to be 
brought before him, and received them in the midst 
of his captains, with a look of great severity, while 
thej had all the marks of terror and confusion, 
expectiiig a ponishment thej thought ineviliable ; 
but he let them knowy that though it ^as now in' 
his power to make thentsufl&r for the cruelties 
thej had exercisiNi on his people, he would con* 
vince tlietii that the Spaniards were as much their 
siiperioirs in generositjas in value, and that' he 
would grant them both ^USe and libertj, if thej 
would promise him toii^m their priwe, that he 
was comihg to demand satisfaction for their per- 
tidibuslj attaibkittg' hlm^ inhis^ retreat from^Mex- 
ico, in direct opposition to the treatj which tHej; 
themselves had proposed and confirmed ; but priu- 
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cipallj to Ktenge Montezuma'^ death* That hit 
annj being now augmentedt he would in a short 
time seek the emperor in the midst of his coor^ 
and laj the citj of Mexico in ashes, unless he 
would sue for a peace, which should be granted oa 
reasonable terms. He then ordered the prisoners 
to be unchained, and to have a boat to carry them 
to Mexico bj water; at which thej threw them- 
selves at his feet, and promised not onlj to make 
the emperor acquainted with what he said, but to 
use their utmost endeavours to procure an accom- 
modation* 

Martin Lopez about this time sent word to Cortei 
that the brigantines were finished, and that he 
would speedily set forward with them, the republic 
of Tlascala having provided 10,000 earners, and 
2,000 to relieve those who should be tired, besides 
those appointed to carry the provisions and ammu- 
nition : but that he thought it adviseable to stay in 
the last town of the Tlascalans for a convoy of Spa- 
niards, since it would not be safe to pass through 
the Mexican territories without any other force 
than that of the Indian allies. 

This news filled the army with joy, and Cortes 
immediately gave orders to Sandoval to march with 
two hundred Spanish infantry, fifteen horsemen, 
and some companies of Tlascalans, towards the ter- 
ritories of the republic, in order to conduct Lopes 
with his materials to Tezeuco. This officer accord- 
ingly set out, but halted at Zalepeque, a small town 
that refiised to submit, and was the very place 
where the Spaniards were murdered in their waj 
from Vera Cruz to Mexico, for which reason he had 
orders to chastise and reduce the inhabitants ; but 
they no sooner perceived the detachment than thej 
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fled to the mottBttiiui, when Sandoral entering the 
town^ fmmd written with charcoal on a wall, ' In 
thii hooae the unhappy Juan Jnrtina waa taken, 
with manj others of his companions;' and after-* 
warda thej found, in one of the temples, the heads 
of the Spaniards dried^ to presenre them, from 
putrefaction. 

This dreadful sight filled the Spaniards with rage» 
and Sandoral resohed to punish the inhabitants 
with the utmost rigour. At this instant seyeral 
companies that had been detached in pursuit of the 
fiigitiYes, returned with a great number of men, 
women and children, after haying killed on the 
mountains all who refused to surrender. These 
poor creatures, half dead with fear, implored the 
mercj of the Spaniards bj their tears and outcries, 
and soon mored them to compassion. Sandoval 
privatelj desired the officers to intercede in their 
behalf, that thej might set the greater value on 
their pardon, which he at length granted, and re- 
ceived the submission of the cacique and principal 
citizens, who afterwards etrictlj adhered to the 
Spaniards. 

The remains of the murdered Spaniards being 
decentlj interred, Sandoval continued his march to 
the frontiers of Tlascala, where Martin Lopez re** 
ceived him with joj. He had with him a joung 
officer called Chichemecal, who commanded the 
TIascalan reinforcement, and had been, with diffi- 
cnttj, persuaded to wait finr the Spanish detach- 
ment ; he being extremely desirous of distinguish- 
ing himself against the Mexicans. The men hav- 
ing been allowed sufficient time for rest and re- 
freshment, Sandoval prepared for marching back to 
Tezeuco, when Chichemecal took such umbrage at 
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his being stationed in the rear, that he could scarcelj 
be prevailed upon to proceed, until Sandoval pro- 
posed to march along with him. The van-guard 
consisted of part of the Spaniards and Tlascalans, 
who came from Tezeuco; the carriers marched rank 
and file with their burdens, and being properly 
secured on their flanks, formed the main bodj, 
while the rear was brought up b j the new reinforce- 
ment. In this order they marched through the 
Mexican territories, without being molested by the 
enemy, though different bodies of Mexicans fre- 
quently appeared on the distant hills. On their 
approaching Tezeuco, they were met by Cortes and 
the cacique of that city, and made their entrance 
into it amidst the acclamations of the whole army, 
after which all the materials were separately stored 
in a large work-house, prepared for that purpose 
near the canals. 

Cortes being informed that the vessels could not 
be finished in less than twenty days, resolved to 
engage in some enterprise; and, therefore, leaving 
the government of Tezeuco to Sandoval, put him- 
self at the head of a detachment of S50 Spanish 
infantry, 20 horsemen, and a numerous body of the 
nobles of Tezeuco, 15,000 Tlascalans under the 
command of Chichemecal, and about 5,000 com* 
manded by Xicotencal, and began his march towards 
Yaltocan, a town five leagues from Tezeuco, situated 
upon one of the small lakes that discharged them- 
selves into the great lake of Mexico, resolving to 
chastise the inhabitants for returning an insolent 
answer, and wounding the messengers he had sent 
to require their obedience. He found the Mexicans 
drawn up in order of battle at a small distance 
from the town; but after the first discha]|;e of the 
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fire-«niii and cross-bows, the horse rushed in among 
them, put them into disorder, ai^d they were soon 
entirelj defeated with a great slaughter; those who 
auryiTed fljing to the mountains. 

After this victory Cortes deferred making an 
assault upon the town until the next, daj. But the 
enterprise was found much more difficult than was 
imagined ; for it was situated in the lake, and the 
bridge or causeway being broke down, it was 
entirely sumunded with water, whence it would 
have been impossible to have carried the place, had 
Bot Cortes been informed by one of the Indians of 
Tezeuco, that a little higher the lake was fordable. 
Immediately he ordered two companies of Spaniards, 
supported by a large number of the allies, to pass 
over, which they performed in spite of the enemy, 
who boldly defended the passage with their slings 
and arrows, and obliged eveiy man to fight while 
he was up to the middle in water ; but the Mexicans 
were no sooner driven from the shore, and observed 
the Spaniards drawn up in a plain near the town, 
than retiring with precipitatioa to their canoes, 
they left the place unguarded, on which the Spa- 
niards entered without opposition. The soldiers 
were allowed to plunder the town, in order to 
punish the inhabitants ; but they had left veiy little 
behind them. However, some loads of com and 
saU were transported to the army, with consider- 
able quantities of cotton cloths, and some jewels, 
which had not been concealed ; fire was then set 
to the principal temples, in order to strike terror 
into the fiigitives, after which the army repassed 
the ford. 

Cortes then continued his inarch, and found sever 
nl townsj situated fipon the lake, tb^t had beie^ 
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abandoned bj the inhabitanto» in each of which hH 
lodged one night, in order to make obsenrationa, 
and afterwards retired without suflfering an j damage 
to be done to the bnildingi ; to ahow the Indianf 
that he never used rigor, but where he met with 
resistance. 

He now advanced towards Tacuba, a place of 
great importance, on account of its ^ being neqwr 
to Mexico than anj of the other towns upon the 
lake ; but he onlj designed to take a view of it, in 
order to form some scheme for attacking it at a 
more convenient opportunitj. On approaching the 
town, he observed a vast multitude of the enemj^, 
and in an instant thej poured on him with their 
usual impetuositj; but after several ineffectual 
efibrts thej fled, and ^ere pursued with great 
slaughter. The Spaniards passed the night in the 
field of battle, and the next morning were again 
assaulted bj the enemj, who, on their being once 
more routed, fled into Tacuba, and being closelj 
pursued, some of the Spaniards and allies entered 
with them, and maintained the fight within the 
citj; but night approaching, Cortes ordered them 
back, and to set fire to the houses, in order to 
eccupj the Mexicans, while the Spaniards and allies 
effected their retreat. 

Cortes staid five days in this place, during which 
he was frequently attacked bj the Indians, who 
were alwajs driven back to the citj with great loss^ 
from which he began to entert^n hopes of carry- 
ing the town, after the garrison should be wasted 
by these diurnal sallies. At length he observed a 
considerable body of Mexicafis advancing on the 
causeway, and having permitted a part of them to 
pass and draw up qu the jaain land, he cliargec) 
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them with great fiiry, when, after a faint resistance, 
thej fled towards the causeway, and he following, 
fell into the snare thej had laid for him ; for his 
troops were no sooner crowded on this narrow 
pavement, than the Mexicans faced about, while 
innumerable canoes sailed out of Mexico, and in-< 
vested both sides of the causeway, bj which means 
the Spaniards were attacked in front, flank and 
rear at the same timel What rendered their situa- 
tion still more dangerous was, that many of the 
Mexicans were armed with long spears, pointed 
wUh the swords they had taken from the unfortunate 
soldiers who had been killed in their retreat from 
that city. In this emergency Cortes formed a front 
every way, made great havoc among the enemy, 
mfni. St length brought off his troops, many of whom 
vere wounded, and a pair of colours in great dan- 
l^er of being taken. 

Cortes being sensible of the difficulty of reducing 
Tacnba, returned to Tezeuco, where he had the 
patisfaction of learning that a vessel was arrived at 
Vera Cruz, laden with a great quantity of arms 
and aramnnition, with a person on board named 
Julian de Alderete, who came in the capacity of 
lying's treasurer, and some Spanish soldiers of dts? 
tinction, who instantly marched to Tlascala, where 
they obtained an escort which conducted them tq 
Tezeuco. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

sisndoTal obtaios three Tictories over a Mexican army. Cortet 
inarches to Sachimtlco ; makes an ansoccessfal attempt to scale 
a moaotain defended by the Mexicans ; defeats one of their 
armies ; obtains a second rictory before Suchimilco, and takes 
that city, where be narrowly escapes being carried prisoner 
to Mexico. 

ABOUT this time the caciques of Chalcoand 
Thomanalco s^diag messengers to Cortes to desire 
his assistance against a powerful army of Mexicans, 
he ordered Sandoval to march with a body of forces 
to their relief. The Mexicans had fortified them* 
selves in some hollow ways, where they were se-f 
cured from the attacks of the horse, whence San* 
doval with great difficulty dislodged them. Thej^ 
however, rallied again upon the plain, where thej. 
soon gave way and dispersed ; but the Spaniards 
pursuing them made such a terrible slaughter, that 
the greatest part of them were cut in pieces. 

Immediately after, Sandoval being informed that 
a body of 14 or 15,000 Mexicans were advancing 
towards him, the troops were called in from the 
pursuit, and being again ranged in order of battle, 
marched to meet them; but these forces being soon 
routed, fled in great confusion to the town pf Guas- 
tapeque ; the Spaniards entered the place at the 
same time, and dividing into several streets, drove 
out the enemy with a terrible slaughter. Sandoval 
allowed the soldiers to plunder the place ; but soon 
after the cacique and principal inhabitants making 
submission, and Sandoval being informed that the 
Mexicans, who had escaped from the two last ^P-* 
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gagementfl, had rendezvoused at Capistlan, he 
marched immediately to that town, which was situ- 
ated on the top of a high rock, whence the Mex- 
icans, trusting to their situation, exasperated the 
Spaniards hj their reproaches. Sandoval ordered 
the troops of Chalco and Tlascala to advance, on 
account of their being accustomed to those rugged 
passes ; but observing thej did not obej him with 
their usual alacritj, he mounted the rocks at the 
head of the Spaniards, which example animated 
them to such a degree, that thej clambered up with 
surprising intrepiditj. The Mexicans seeing this, 
retired with marks of despondence into the town, 
but were afterwards driven out to the verj edge 
of the precipice, and all who did not throw them- 
selves down were put to the sword. 

Sandoval having gained these victories so sud- 
denly, and the Mexicans having been driven out 
of the provinces that sued his protection, imme- 
diately returned to Tezeuco. As soon as the em- 
peror received intelligence of his retreat, he or- 
dered a new army to enter the province of Chalco, 
in order to intercept the communication of the 
Spaniards with Tlascala. The Chalquese, having 
hastily assembled their troops, and those of their 
allies, . resolutely took the field. The two armies 
advanced towards each other with equal bravery; 
the battle was long and bloody, but the Chalquese 
obtained a complete victory. This intelligence was 
jo3^ully received by Cortes ; as it proved that his 
allies were able to defend themselves. 

Cortes now resolved to penetrate in person as far 
as Suchimilco, a town upon the lake, with a broad 
causeway, which joined those that led to Mexico. 
Ip his absence^ he left the military cammand with 
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Sandoval, and the ciyil with the caeique Don Her* 
nando, who was always aabnii«?e and afiection-^ 
ate. He set out from Tezeuco on the 5th of April, 
1521, taking with hun Christoval de Olid, Pedro 
de Alvarado, Andres de Ta|Ha, and Julian de Ai«* 
derete, with three hundred Spaniards, and soch 
troops of Tezeuco and TUmcala as he judged ne* 
eessary. This was a seasonable relief to the Chal- 
quese, who had discovered a new army of Mexicans 
approaching them. The confederate caciques were 
already assembled in the city of Chalco, when 
Cortes suddenly arrived, and filled the city with 
joy and gratitude. That general being then told by 
the Indian scouts, that the Mexicans had taken 
possession of some almost inaccessible monntmns 
on the road to Suchimilco, marched directly to thm 
enemy, and took possession d a town at the foot of 
the mountains, which was deserted by its inhabit 
tants, in which he spent the night. The next 
morning he entered the mountainous country by 
a narrow and difficult path ; while the Mexicans 
showed themselves from the tops of the eminences 
on each side. The army marched slowly on, filing 
off as the nature of the gound required, until they 
came to an opening. There Cortes ordered the men 
to attack a considerable fortress, where the enemy 
appeared in great numbers; and without waiting to 
choose the least difficult path, cimunanded Pedro 
de Barba and Bemal Diaz de Castillo, to begin the 
attack. The Mexicans at first retired in seeming 
confusion ; but when the Spaniards had mounted 
to the most dangerous part of the precipice, they 
suddenly returned with hideous outcries, and rolled 
down large stones, which bore down every thing in 
their way. The Spaniards immediately abandcmed 
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tli^ imtli, and s6ttglit shelter in thcf hollows of thd 
rock. The ^enerstl, then seeing the impossibility 
Of sdeeeeding^ ordered a retreat^ is^hieh was efiected 
With the gteatest diftenlty; fonr Spaniards being 
killed, Pedro de Barba and many others wonnded. 
Cortes was much mortified Ir^ this repulse, it 
being* the efiect of his own imprudence, and 
again determined to gain the summit, by seeking A 
less dangerous path. This dei^gn he was also com- 
pelled to abandon, by a body of the enemy, which 
had been posted on the other side of the mountain^ 
coAfiing down and possessing themselves of a wood 
near the road in his rear; those above, at the same 
time, leaving their fortification, and following at a 
^stance. This stratagem, though ably contrived^ 
was feebly carried into ef&ct : the Me:ticans fled 
it the first discharge, and, favoured by the thickness 
of the woods, sufiered little loss in the pursuit. 
Cortes now continued his march, without further 
interrtiption than the cries of the enemy, on the 
road to Guastepeque. Having advanced a league 
and a half further, he perceiv&d another fortress, 
like the former, which the enemy had garrisoned. 
The Mexicans, by cries and menaces, endeavoured 
to provoke the Spaniards to an assault ; but it was 
neaa* n^ht, and the general, taught by the recent 
failure of a similar attempt, declined the challenge. 
The army encamped near a little forsaken village, 
on the top of an eminence, which commanded the 
surrounding country. The Spaniards here sufiered 
severely from the want of water ; but in the morn- 
ing some springs were discovered, which supplied 
their necessities. The soldiers being refreshed, 
Cortes advanced to the fortress, and found it more 
inaccesrible than the former ; for the road in goin|^ 
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up, went several times round it, and was through * 
out exposed to the arrows of the enemy : but per-* 
ceiying an eminence within musket-shot, which the 
Mexicans had neglected to occupy, he commanded 
y erdugo Barba and Alderete, with the musketeers, 
to seize it. This was presently carried into efiect. 
The Mexicans, suffering severely from their fire, 
and unable to injure their assailants, abandoned the 
fort, and forsook this part of the country. 

Before the army renewed their march, several 
of the natives were observed on a neighbouring hilL 
waving white cloths, and making signs of submis- 
sion. These Cortes sending for, the cacique imme- 
diately came down, and tendered his obedience; 
submitting not only the fort where he resided, but 
also the one they had taken and evacuated, it be- 
longing to his jurisdiction. He made an apology 
with the air of a man that spoke truth, and laid all 
the blame of the resistance they experienced (m the 
Mexicans, who were too powerful for him. Cortes 
admitted his excuses, either that he believed them 
true, or that he did not think it a proper time to 
examine them strictly. The cacique seemed very 
unwilling that he should pass through his territo- 
ries, without receiving the homage of his vassals ; 
and Cortes was obliged to send two companies of 
Spaniards, who took possession in the name of the 
emperor Charles V., according to the custom ob- 
served at that time. 

The army then continued its march to Guaste- 
peque, a populous town, which Sandoval had left 
in peace ; and which they found as full of inhabi- 
tants, and as well stocked with provisions, as if it 
had been a time of peace, or that they had not been 
injured by the oppression of the Mexicans. The 
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eaeique, vAih. the principal inhabitants, came to 
wait upon C^ortes, to assure him of his obedience, 
aid invite him to accept of a lodging he had pre- 
^red for the Spaniards in his own palace, and other 
lodgings in the city for the commanders of the con- 
federate tro<^8 ; promising to supply the rest with 
all necessary provisions, which he performed with 
great prudence and liberality. 

His palace was so sumptuous a building, that it 
might vie with those of Montezuma, and so large, 
that all the Spaniards were lodged in it with ease. 
In the morning he brought them into a garden, 
which he kept for his amusement; the spaciousness 
and fertility of which the Spaniards greatly admired, 
because it far exceeded their expectations, and was 
afterwards considered to be one of the wonders of 
that new world. It was above half a league in 
length, and nearly the same in breadth ; the ground 
was level and uniform, and regularly divided into 
plats, in which were all the fruit-trees and plants, 
that the country produced : there were also several 
ponds, which received the waters of the neighbour* 
ing mountains ; and several squares, after the man- 
ner of parterres, full of flowers and medicinal 
herbs, cultivated with great care, and placed in 
exact order; the work of a powerful lord, who 
had a taste for agriculture, and had studied to 
heighten the beauties of nature with the ornaments 
of art. 

Cortes endeavoured to engage this cacique in his 
interest, by some presents ; but receiving advice, 
that the enemy occupied Quatlavaca, a town through 
which he was to pass, in considerable force, he took 
but little pleasure in the beauty of the place, and 
gave orders for the army immediately to march, 
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not without fieme conceim that he had waited longef 
than he ought. 

Quatlavaea waa a populous towp, strong by na-^* 
ture, situated between barranoas^ or breab^ings of tb« 
earth aboye eight fathoms deep» which served as n 
4itch to the place, and passages for the water that 
descended from the mountains, The Mexicans had 
cut down the bridges, and covered the banks with 
such a number of soldiers, that the passage seemed 
impracticable. While the confederates occupied tha 
enemy in front, the niain body of the Spaniards 
crpssed the barranca Ipwer down, by means of tem^ 
porary bridges, formed of trees, which Cortes had 
ordered to be felled and laid across. The enemy, 
quickly sensible of their negligence, atta(^ked those 
that had passed over with such fury, that they could 
hardly stand their ground, and were in the most 
imminent danger, when Cortes, Alyerado, Olid and 
Tapia, arriving with the horse and some Tlascalans, 
charged the epiemy in the rear, with such impetu-' 
osity, that they were immediately disordered, routed, 
and pursued to the mountains with great slaughter. 

Early the next morning the army marched to- 
wards 3uchilmico. The first day they passed through 
a defile three leagues long, and entered a dry and 
barren country, where the soldiers pufifered severely 
from the want of water; the fatigue of the march^ 
and the heat of the sun, increasing their thirst to 
such a degree, that the shade of a forest they en^ 
tered afiforded them little relief. Here, however^ 
they met with many dwellings, fprsaken by the 
inhabitanta, in which they passed the night, and 
enjoyed the rest and re^eshment they so much 
wanted. At day-break they proceeded on their 
niarch, and soon percmed th« Mexicans draw up 
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In a plain^ in advtnee of Sucbilmioo ; a l^rgB and 
rapid river ran in their front, the bank was thickly 
lined bj them, and their main body uras disposed 
far the defence of a narrow wooden bridge, which 
wu the only pass by which the Spaniwds could 
erass. Cortes extended the troops of his allies 
along the bank of the river, and while both sides 
made some discharges at each other with little efiect, 
he commanded the Spaniards to take the bridge 
that was between them ; but they met with such an 
obstinate resistance, that they were twice repulsed. 
However, retumii^^ the third time to the charge, 
they gained the pass, which so discouraged the 
Mexicans, that they fled in great disorder. 

The Spaniards instantly formed upon the ground 
the Mexicans had quitted, and being joined by se-« 
veral bodies of the allies, who had swam over the 
river, advanced towards the enemy, who had halted 
near the city. The Spaniards, by a vigorous attack, 
drove them into the town with great slaughter, and 
entered it with the fugitives. Cortes then leaving 
a body of reserve outside of the town, ordered some 
companies to force the barricadoes of the principal 
avennes on the right and left, and advanced to the 
principal one, where the enemy had the greatest 
force. This he with some difficulty surmountedt 
when carried away by his ardour, he rashly rushed 
into the midst of a multitude of the enemy. For 
scxme time he resisted the eflbrts of the Mexicans, 
who wished to convey him alive to their emperor; 
but his horse, spent with fatig^ue, falling under 
him, he was instantly seized. At this instant Chris- 
toval de 01ea« a common soldier of distinguished 
Inravery, at the head of scnne of the Tlascalans, 
Ijiiahed fofwwd to his relief; and cutting their way 
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through the enemy^ killed those viho had Cortes 
prisoner, and set him at liberty^ The troops with- 
out the gates were in the meanwhile attacked by a 
numerous body of Mexicans, who fought for some 
time with great obstinacy, but were finally repulsed, 
with considerable loss. Those who defended the 
city, unable longer to resist the vigorous attacks of 
the Spaniards and their allies, leisurely evacuated 
it. 

The object of the expedition being now accom> 
plished, by weakening the force of the enemy, and 
taking a view of this city, after a stay of four days, 
Cortes retired to Tezeuco. 



CHAP. XIV. 

Tbe brigantines got ready for sailing on the lake. A plot t» 
assassinate the general and his priu(:ip^l qfficers discovered. 
Xicotencal leaves Cortes to retnrn home, but is pursued and 
killed. The brigantines launched upon the lake. An attack 

- made upon the three causeways at once, in which the Spaoiardt 
are seasonably relieved by tbe brigantines; these clear the 
lake of the Mexicans, who afterwards invent several strata- 
gems to destroy the Spaniards. 

THE brigantines were now in a condition to be 
launched, great quantities of arms were made for 
the Indians, an exact account taken of the stores in 
the magazines, and all the artillery was proved ; 
the day was appointed for the confederate caciques 
to appear with their troops, and particular care was 
taken to bring proidsions continually to the place 
of arms, partly for sale, and partly to discharge the 
obligations the confederates were under. But whilst 
Cortes had his thoughts employed in these affiirs, 
a new accident happened, which gave him much. 
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trouble, tried hb valoar, and wbs a Gonyincing proof 
of bis judgment. 

A Spaniard^ who had been long in the service^ 
came to him full of concern, and desired to speak 
with him in private; vrhen that was granted, he 
informed htm, that, during his absence, a conspiracy 
had been formed against his life, and those of his 
friends- The chief contriver of this treacherous 
design was a private soldier, named Antonio de 
Villafana, who, disliking the enterprize against 
Mexico, blamed the general for his pursuit of that 
conquest, accusing him of obstinacy and rashness* 
Finding that his fellow soldiers list^ed to his insi* 
nuations, he expressed a desire of relinquishing the 
enterprise, and returning to Cuba : but as it was 
impossible to do this without the consent of Cortes, 
he, after having sufficiently sounded his confede^ 
rates, proposed to them a scheme for assassinating 
the general, and all his principal officers, except 
Francisco Verdugo, who had married the sister of 
Diego Velasquez ; and upon him they proposed to 
ccmfer the chief command, which would give a kind 
of sanction to the mutiny, and be highly agreeable 
to the governor of Cuba : but as they knew Ver- 
dugo to be a man of honor, they durst not acquaint 
him with their design. In short, the affiiir was ma« 
naged with such dexterity, that the numbers of tho 
conspirators daily increased, and it was at length 
agreed to feign a packet from Vera Craz, with let- 
ters from Spain, and to give it to the general when 
he was at table : that they should all go in together 
under the pretence of hearing the news, and while 
Cortes was reading the first letter, they were to 
make use of that opportunity to murder him and 
iU his friends with their daggers. 
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Th^ genetal haying Mcetted f^ tutell^eiio^, 
mrent immediately with two alcaidtf^ tnd some of 
his eaptainis, to Yillafana's qtnrterd, where he fofmd 
him with three or foar of his aecfoniplices; nd 
having put him in irons^ he ordered every body to 
retire, while he e:<amined him in private. He then 
took out of the wretch's bosom a paper, signed b^ 
all the conspirators, in which he found some nsmea 
that greatly increased his eoncem ; but concealing 
the paper from his friends, he ordered the ^Idier^, 
who were found with Y illafana/ to be pat into ano- 
ther prison, and then withdrew, directing the offi« 
cers of justice to proceed in his trial with all possi- 
ble dispatch, withocrt taking notice of any of Im 
accomplices; and Yillafana being condemned to 
die, was the next morning seen hanging at the 
window of his own lodgii^, so that his guilt and 
punishment were made public at the same time. 
This being no time to satisfy justice with the lives 
of so many persons, Cortes pretended that Yilla£ans 
had swallowed a paper, which he believed con^ 
tained the names of the conspirators ; and then bs- 
sembling his captains and soldiers, gave them a 
summary account of the design against his life, and 
the lives of many present ; said that he thought 
himself happy, in not knowing Yillafana*s accotn- 
plices; and intreated hb friends to enquire whetbef 
the Spaniards had any complaint to make against 
his proceedings, becauile he was above M things 
desirous to correct his own faults. At the same 
time he ordered the soldiers, who had been taken 
with Yillafana, to be set at liberty, and behaved to 
the rest of the conspirators as usual ; so that tfaiidc^ 
iiig him ignorant of their crime, they afterwardi 
served him with esttaordinary circumspection^ in 
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wder to avert any tuipicion of their fidelity* He 
however seized tlus opportunity of having twelve 
men^ commanded by an officer, to guard his person* 
Cortes was a few days af^r perplexed with ano- 
ther affair that gave him no small disturbance. 
Xicotencal, having conceived some disgust at 
Cortes, resolved to leave the army, and assembling 
some companies of Tlascalans who were attached 
to his interest, retired in the night, of which Cortes 
being informed, sent after him some Indian chiefs 
of Tezeuco, to persuade him to return ; but Xico- 
teilcal's answer so provoked the general, that he 
dispatched three companies of Spaniards, with an 
additional force of Indians, who had orders to take 
him prisoner, or to kill him in case of resistance. 
As he defended himself to the last, it was imprac- 
ticable to take him alive, and he no sooner fell 
than his soldiers, who fought with reluctance, 
readily submitted, and returned to Tezeuco, leav- 
ing their general hanging on a tree. 

The brigantines being now ready, Cortes ordered 
them to be launched and rigged, and then reviewed 
the Spaniards, who amounted to 900 men, near 
dOO of whom used fire-arms and cross-bows, the 
rest were armed with swords, bucklers and lances. 
He had also 86 horse, and 18 pieces of cannon, 
with a large quantity of ammunttion. He then 
ordered on board each vessel, SO Spaniards, under 
the command of a captain, with twelve rowers and 
one piece of artilleiy . 

Cortes now resolving to take possession of the 
three principal causeways, entrusted the expedition 
of Tacuba to Alverado, who had I bO %>anish foot, 
30 horse, 30,000 Tlascalans, and two pieces of 
canncm ; the attack of the causeway called Izta- 
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palapa^ wu e<»iiiimtted to Sandoyal, wlio commABr 
ded 150 Spaniards, 24 horse, two pieces of ar^- 
Iciy, and all the troops of Chalco, Cholula and 
Guacocingo, amounting to above 40,000 men ; and 
the attempt upon Cujocan, another of them, waa 
assigned to de Olid, with 160 Spaniards, two pieces 
of cannon, and 30,000 confederate Indians. 

Alverado and Olid marched together as far aa 
Tacnba, which was abandoned bj the inhabitants, 
as were all the towns upon the lake, who were 
gone to defend Mexico. They had notice that the 
Mexicans had formed a considerable bodj within 
half a league of the city, to coyer the aquedacta 
that supplied it with fresh water. Upon this intel- 
ligence they marched thither, and after a very ob- 
stinate battle, drove the enemy from their post, 
broke the aqueducts, and by this means effectually 
cut off their waten 

Olid then marched to Cuyocan, the other cause- 
way ; and Cortes, having allowed Sandoval time to 
reach Iztapalapa, embarked with the cacique of 
Tezeuco and his brother, and took upon himself 
the command of the lake, after having left a suf- 
ficient number of troops to cover his place of arms, 
and secure a communication with his quarters. 
His thirteen brigantines being drawn up in a line, 
adorned with flags and streamers, he approached 
Mexico, and then sailing back, observed a pretty 
large castle, situated upon a small island, which 
the enemy thought impregnable. Cortes landed 
here with 150 Spaniards, and drove the enen^, 
who made a brave defence, into the castle, where 
they were so crowded, that having no room to 
manage their arms, they were obliged to surrender. 
The Spaniards then returned to their brigantineft 
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» order to steer towards Iztapalapa, to assist San- 
doval, when they observed a fleet of 4000 canoes 
assembling on the lakei Cortes drew up his vessels 
in the form of a half-moon, and advanced towards 
the canoes, when a breeze of wind suddenly spring- 
ing up, thej began the attack at a distance with 
the artill^, and then nutking use of their sails, 
ran in among the canoes with such force as to over- 
set all that stood in their waj, while their fire-arms 
and cross-bows made a terrible slaughter. The 
Hobles of Mexico, who had manned 600 canoes Ux 
the front, made some opposition; but most of these 
being destrojed, the rest were throvim into such 
confusion, that they ran foul of each other, so that 
the greatest part of them overset, when the brigaur 
tines pursuing the miserable remains of this fleet 
with their cannon shot, forced them to take shelter 
in the canals of the citj of Mexico. 

Cortes passed the night near Tezeuco, and in 
the morning was preparing to sail for Iztapalapa^ 
when he discovered a great number of canoes 
making towards Cujocao, and following them found 
de Olid engaged on the cansewaj with the enemj, 
and, at the same time, virith the canoes on each 
ade, against each of whom being obliged to make 
a front, he was hardlj able to keep the ground he 
had gained. The Mexicans had drawn up the 
bridges on the causewajs towards the citj, and 
mounting on them in ranks, chaiged fit>m the top. 
The Spaniards were obliged to clear those places 
of defence with their cross-bows, while fascines 
were brought to fill the ditch; and a piece of artil- 
lerj being brought up, soon cleared the passages. 
De Olid had just made himself master of the first 
ditc)i when the canoes arrived; but at tbe si|;ht 9/ 
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the brig«ntinei oU the^Mexiewifl fled with preet* 
pttation: and the canoes on the othetrside, as toon 
as three of the hrigantines had got throogh the 
passage, retired in disorder towards the oalj. 

The troops passed the night upon the caiiiewaj, 
and in the morning proceeded with little or ao 
opposition, until they approached the last bridge, 
which they fonnd fortified with strong worhs, a&d 
the trenches that were cut in the streets were de- 
fended by a vast nwltitade of people. The artiUwjr 
from the brigantines made a dreadfol slaoghter of 
them, while de Olid having mmed the fidriifica'* 
tion iji the causewaj, and fiUed up the ditch, 
charged the Mezieans who hod defended them; 
and Cortes landing with thirty 6paniards» gaw 
each life -to the attack, that the enemy ^piicUf 
retreated, and the chief stieet of Mexico was 
gained. The fiigitives, however, took possessioa 
of a temple new the entrance of the city, and from 
this post they defied tibe Spaniards; but Cortea 
ordering three or four pieces of cohmni to be landed, 
they were soon made sensible of their daagsr, and 
all that part of the city was forsaken: the n«ct 
day Cortes retired along the causeway to Cnyocofl^ 
guarded on each side by his brigSAtimes, to that 
the enemy durst not disturb hie nuocfa. 

Cortes then proceeded to Iztapalapa, where ho 
found Sandoval reduced to the last ^ctremily. Ho 
had taken possesnon of the bniUiogs on the londf 
and had made great hofoc among ^oae wAo ap- 
proached in their canoes ; he had dtmoUshei some 
bouses, and overthrolmtwo or three ranfimBeBMils 
from Mexico, s^t to attack him by hmd; nnd tte 
Indians having abandoMd st la»ge boilding, he 
resolred to seise it^ in ord^r to cniaqge his ^pw^ 
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Um. Thif I|0 effeeted, hj ftnrming a pttiMge with 
fitfcmes, but he had no sooner entered the bmue 
with iome of his pe9ple« than a great number of 
eanoes which had lain in ambuih, advanced with 
a nmttatnde of Mexicans, who threw thenuehres 
into Che water, and, dragging awaj the fiMcinei, 
oit off hit retreat, bj which means he was besieged 
on all sides, while the enemy discharged thdr 
arrows at him and his mem, ftom all the terraeas 
and windows of the neighbouring bonscB* He wss 
in this sitnatian when Cortes arrived^ who observr 
jng the Tftst nnmher of canoes in the water-streets, 
advanced with all possible t^fe^, and plajed his 
artiUei/ with each saccess, that the enemy fled in 
gwat c€Mfosion. The loss of the MtMieam^ wfom 
tins occasion^ was very great. 

Cortes now resolved to quit the post he was in» 
and to dispatch Sandoval to TapeattqiiiUa» where 
there was asiother ransnray, the possessicm whereof 
wwld cActaally cat off the enemy^s provisiens, af 
which they already began to be in want, fiandoval 
advancing, and finiisig the place lomaken, lodged 
hJMwrlf in it wiAont resiatanee. The general then 
went to Tacnbn, to view the situation of Alveradog 
arho had met with vaciona success: for tfaengfa the 
fdace WAS deserted at Ins approach, he had, Uko 
SeOlid, been obliged to bent down wcsrhn, and to 
ttlopditohes. 

Cortes now aeaolived to pnt a stop to aU <^>erationa 
by land, nntil he had made himself master of the 
lehe; €sr this purpose he prevailed on the alhed 
townsto send a vast nnaiher 4af canoes, auumed \^ 
the mnst expert Indttns. These and the farigan«- 
imes saiMng eoniinuaUy about the lake, and along 
fhe theee caasew^i enabled the fipamacds ta 
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seize mtaay canoes Aden with provisions, wMdi 
redbced the besieged to g^eat distress. 

The Mexicans now sent canoes to clear the 
ditches, and made sallies bj night, only to alarm 
their enemies, and fatigne them bj want of sleep, 
that thej might afterwards attack them with ad- 
yantage with fresh troops. Thej also built large 
piraguas, strengthened with planks, in which tkqr 
sheltered themselyes from the shot in time of en- 
gagement. In these thej came out in the night, 
and laj in ambush behind a groye of reeds in the 
lake, which efiectuallj concealed them from view. 
Designing also to draw the brigantines thither, 
that cruised about the lake hj two at a time, thej 
provided three or four canoes laden with provisions, 
for a lure, and fixed a considerable number of 
large stakes in the water, to destroj or encumber 
the brigantines. 

The next day, as thej expected, two of the bri- 
gantines, that attended Sandoval, began their cruize, 
when the Mexicans sent out their canoes, which as 
soon as thej were seen, pretended to ilj and retire 
among the reeds ; the brigantines immediateljgiving 
ehace, fell in among the stakes, where the j were so 
embarrassed, that thej could neither move forward 
nor backward. At the same instant the piragQas 
eame out, and attacked than on all sides with such 
furj, that the Spaniards must have inevitablj pe- 
rished, had not some expert swimmers cut awaj 
the stakes. The fire of the brigantines now be^ 
came so destructive, that most of the piraguas were 
sunk; but this success was not obtained, until the 
brigantines had received considerable damage, se^ 
veral of the Spaniards wounded, and all verj much 
fatigued. Captain Juan PortiUo^ to whose indar 
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ibiigable brayerj this succms wu chieflj owing, 
VTBB killed ; and Captain Pedro de Barba received 
several wounds, of which he died three dajs after« 
Both these losses Cortes greatlj lamented, and par- 
ticnlarlj that of Pedro de Barba, for in him he lost 
a friend, ever steady in all tarns of fortune, and a 
brave soldier. 



CHAP- XV. 

Girfes offers pesce to the emperor, which Us priests prevent 
him accepting. A general attack upon MezicO| in which, 
after an obstinate engagement, the Spaniards are defeated. 
The attack renewed, a lodgment formed, and the emperor 
eompelled to retire to the farthest part of the dtj. Gnati^ 
nozin and his consort are seized in an attempt to.escape. 
The whole empire of Mexico acknowledges their sabjection 
to Spain. Cortes extends his conquest to the South Sea, re- 
builds Mexico, and dies in Spain. 

CORTES being informed that the vant of 
provisions began to excite murmurs among the 
besieged, exerted his utmost diligence in cutting 
frfTall relief from the citj; and also hoping, that 
his distressed situation would induce Guatimozin 
to come to an accommodation, sent two Mexican 
noblemen, vrho had been taken prisoners, to the 
emperor of Mexico, with overtures of peace upon 
very advantageous conditions; offering to leave. 
him in full possession of his empire, provided he 
would acknowledge the sovereign dominion of the 
king of Spain. This jproposal Guatimozing re- 
ceived less haughtilj than usual, and assembled^ 
his principal officers, t(^ther with the priests^ 
whose opinions were principallj considered in all 
public afiairs. He laid before them the miserable 
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ttendition to which the city was redttced ; the iiiinK 
hen the J had lost ; the complaints of the people, 
and the destraetion of their habitations ; and then 
desired their adrice, expressing as moch inclination 
to peace as vras sufiftcient for their flatterer or respect 
to second him. This so far succeeded, that all his 
officers and ministers concluded immediately to 
receive the overtures towards an accommodation 
proposed bj Cortes, leaving to further consideration 
such particular conditions as would be most for the 
interest of the state* But the priests passionately 
opposed all manner of treaty ; asserting, that they 
had received from their gods, certain assurances of 
victory over their enemies* This opposition of the 
priests being sanctioned by the appearance of zeal 
for religion, caused a change in the minds of the 
officers, and all unanimously agreed to continue 
the war. In this determination, Guatimozin also 
concurred, and declared, that he would put to death 
the first man, who should presume again to mention 
peace, whatever distress the city should be reduced 
to, without excepting even the priests themselves, 
who were most of all obliged to support the oracles 
•f their gods. 

Cortes was no sooner infcwmed of this, than he 
resolved to carr^ fire and sword into the heart of 
the city ; and for that purpose sent orders to the 
commanders, to whom the attacks of Tacuba and 
TapeaqutUa were entrusted, to press the enemy 
vigorously, while he himself, at the head of the 
tro<(q[is commanded by De Olid, would charge the 
enemy by the causeway of Cuyocaa. The obsta- 
cles the enemy opposed were soon removed; and 
the troops advanced without any considerable op- 
position to the last bridge, where the besieged had 
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tnralce ioym part of the causeway, to enlai^ tbo 

ditch i on the opposite bank thej bad raised a for-- 

tification, covered tnth planks, which the fire of 

the artillerj tioon demolishedi The eneitij then 

Retired into the citj, and left the shore free. Tha 

infantry, cavalry and artillery, were immediately 

landed, and ordered to advance i while Julian da 

Alderete, with a company of Spaniards, was posted 

on the ditch^ with directions to fill it up. But 

Alderete, considering the duty assigned to him to 

be unimportant and degrading, when the action 

commenced, abandoned the ditch, and joined in 

the* battle* The l^exicans withstood the chaige of 

the Spaniards with great resolution, disputing every 

Inch of ground, and severely annoyed their assai^ 

hints, with darts and arrows from the houses. The 

action was warmly contested for some time^ until 

Guatimo:i&in, perceiving the ditch in the rear of 

the Spaniards unguarded, ordered a retreat, at the 

same time pushing forward a considerable body on 

the flanks of the Spaniards^ in order to gain the 

ditch, Cortes having discovered these movements^ 

commenced a hasty retreat, and set fire to several 

of the houses, to impede the advance of the enemy, 

and prevent their annoying him on a renewal of 

the attacks The retreat was scarcely commenced, 

when the Spaniards were furiously attacked, in 

fronts flank and rear^ by an incredible number of 

chosen warriors, who fought with such intrepidity, 

that they disregarded both the fire-arms and cross^ 

bows. The cavalry now endeavoured to put a stop 

to the enemy, and Cortes attempted to form the 

troops into battalions; but this was impossible: 

for the confederates, being in the front, were the 

first who arrived at the ditch, and had precipitated 
roL. I. S c 
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thenuelvea into it with such confuaon, that mcNst 
of them were drownedj or killed hj the M exieani. 
The general was now left with his own soldiers^ to 
resist the furious assaults of an enraged enemj; 
his horse was killed under him, and captain Fran- 
cisco Guzman, who alighted to give him his, waa^ 
taken prisoner* At length, bj means of the bri- 
gantines, Cortes effected his retreat, though with 
considerable loss ; for manj of the Spaniards were 
killed, almost all were wounded, and forty were 
taken prisoners ; the loss of the confederates waa 
Yeij severe, of the Tlascialang alone 1000 being 
killed; the artillery also, were unavoidably left 
behind* 

The combined attacks of Sandoval and Alyerado 
had a similar issue ; they gained the bridges^ forced 
the streets, and destroyed several houses, but were 
so vigorously attacked by the Mexicans, that thej 
were compelled to retreat precipitately, with con- 
siderable loss« 

These disasters obliged Cortes to suspend offen- 
sive operations, and content himself with blocking 
up the place more closely, and straightening the 
enemy in their provisions ; bestowing the utmost 
attention to the recovery of the wounded, whose 
numbers were very considerable. 

The Mexicans celebrated this victoiy with great 
rejoicings, which were visible from the Spanbh 
quarters; and the unfortunate Spaniards were mi- 
serably sacrificed to their horrible idols. A dismal 
qpectacle, which caused Cortes and his companions 
to shad tears. 

The advantages they had gained, joined to the 
satisfaction of having appeased their god of war, 
by the sacrifice of so many Spaniards, so elevated 
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fhe Mexicans, that, a little before break of day, 
they advanced bj the three causeways, to beat up 
the quartelrs, to set fire to the brigantines, and to 
complete the destruction of their assailants, who, 
thej reasonably concluded, were worn out with 
fatigue. Their preparations for the attack, how- 
ever, were so undisguised, that the Spaniards were 
well prepared to receive them; and the assault of 
this fierce but undisciplined multitude was quickly 
repulsed, by the fire of the brigantines, and of 
some pieces of artillery mounted at the Spanish 
lodgments, which plajed upon the causeways. 

Disappointed in this attack, Gnatimozin had 
recourse to various artifices, in order to detach the 
natives from the support of the Spaniards^ He 
asserted that Cortes had been killed in his retreat t 
thereby giving the natives hopes, that they should 
be shortly delivered from their oppressors : he sent 
the heads of the sacrificed Spaniards to all the 
neighbouring towns, that those tokens of his vic- 
toiy might bring those who had fallen oflT from him 
back to their obedience ; and lastly, he reported^ 
that their supreme deity had informed him, in an 
intelligible voice, that the war should be at an end 
in eight days; and that all should infallibly perish, 
who neglected this advice. The confederates, al^ 
ready disheartened by the death of so many Spa- 
niards, and the dreadful slaughter of their ovm 
troops, easily acquiesced in the infallibility of these 
threats ; for the oracles of that idol were in great 
reputation among the most distant nations. The 
greatest part of the confederates, during the first 
two or three nights, abandoned their quarters; 
and the conta^on became so universal, that many 
of the Tlascalans and T^zeucans departed in th« 
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fame disorder; either that thejreallj feared thtt 
orae}e, or were led awajr by the example pf tboae 
who did. 

This sudden and unexpected defection place4 
the Spaniards in a most critical situation, and caused 
Cortes nearlj to despair of ultimate success; but 
the allies soon recoTcred from their flight, a con- 
siderable reinforcement nrrived firpm Tlascala, and 
aeveral nations, that had hitherto continued neuter, 
sensible of the distress of Mexico, declared for the 
Spaniards, Of these the n^ost consi^r^ible was the 
Otomies, a fierce and savage race, who preserved 
their libertj amongst woods and mountains, and 
liad hitherto kept themselves free from the subjec- 
tion of the Mexican empire, without anj other for^ 
tification than the misery and sterilitj of their 
Gountrj, which afibrded no temptation to a con- 
queror. Thus Cortes once more found himself at 
the head of an aimj of upwards of two hundred 
thousand men. 

The Mexicans in the mean time were not idle { 
they made frequent sallies, beating up the Spanish 
quarters both bj daj a|id n}ght, though thej were 
always repulsed with considen|ble loss. Cortes^ 
being sensible of the fickleness of his allies, and 
of the enfeebled state of the Mexicans, deemed 
it necessary to resume pfiensiye operations imme- 
diately; but first he assembled his captains, ui 
order to receive their ojHnion. i(e represented to 
them the little expectation he had, that want woul4 
induce the besieged to surrender, because of the 
implacable hatred they bore to the Spaniards ; that 
if they continued in a state of inaction, there was 
It danger of the allies again deserting them; for 
feeing always eager to engage^ and uot ca|>able pf 
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doaetlyiag thai the siege was a real war, this idle^ 
Hess would rend^ them as dangerous to their 
friends, as in battle thej were formidable to their 
enemies. The cofincil unanimouslj concurred in 
these s^itiments; and Cortes prepared to carij 
thb determination into execution, The Spaniards^ 
after leaving suiBcient to occupj the quarters, were 
divided into three bodies, to each of which a coi»* 
siderable number of the natives were attached ; the 
command of one was entrusted to Pedro de Alve* 
rado; of another to Gonzalo de Sandoval; and 
the third, commanded bj Christoval de Olid, was 
Jed bj Cortes himself. Pursuant to the plan now 
adopted, these commanders were to penetrate, by 
difierent avenues, to the square called Tlateculco^ 
there to form a juncticm, and act according as cir- 
(Dumstances should require* 

The preparations for this important enterprise 
being cmnpleted, at the dawn of the appmnted 
daj, the attack commenced from the different 
quarters ; that, led on bj Alverado, from Tacuba ; 
that bj Sandoval, from Tapeaquilla; and that, 
commanded bj Cortes, from Cujocan. Thej easilj 
gained the ruined streets, which were weaklj de? 
fended hj the enemj, whose chief dependance was 
upon the tops of those where the houses were well 
manned. All that the Spaniards attempted the first, 
daj was, to effect a lodgment ; each bodj fortify* 
ing their quarters with the ruins of the houses. 

This new method of proceeding filled the Mez* 
leans with consternation, and entirely disconcerted 
all their measures. The chief men instantly re-r 
paired to Guatimozin's palace ; and, by their press* 
ing intreaties, prevailed on him to retire to a more 
distant part of the city, Councils were imme4Utel;|r 
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held, and the opinions were yarioufl and difierent ; 
being either bold and resolute, or timorous and 
dejected, according as the understanding followed 
the dictates of the heart. Some were of opinion, 
that the sovereign, for the securitj of lus rojal per- 
son, should be immediately conveyed to a place of 
greater securitj; others were for fortifying that 
part of the citj where the court then was ; while 
othets proposed, that the first step thej took should 
be, to dislodge the enemj from the posts thej had 
possessed themselves of. Guatimozin inclined to 
this advice; and then, rejecting all thoughts of 
abandoning Mexico, declared, that he was deter* 
mined to share the fate of his people ; and that 
moment gave orders, that preparation should be 
made to attack the enemj in their quarters bj day- 
break, with all his forces. For this purpose, the 
chiefs, with all possible expedition, assembled all 
their troops, which were divided into three bodies, 
with the design of exerting their last strength, in 
this definitive efibrt, to the total destruction of the 
Spaniards. Soon after the dawning of the morn- 
ing, the enemj presented themselves within sight 
of the three lodgments ; but the artillery, which 
enfiladed the avenues, made such a terrible slaugh- 
ter of the van-guard, that thej durst not proceed ; 
the Spaniards then rushed forward, and soon routed 
and dispersed them; obtaining, by this means, 
better quarters for the ensuing night. The advance 
of the Spaniards continued to be impeded by ob- 
stacles almost insurmountable ; being compelled to 
destroy houses, level works, and fill up the ditches 
that were cut across everj street. Notwithstanding 
these obstructions, the three bodies of Spaniards, 
in less than four days, csuoie in sight of the prin*' 
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%ipal square of the city, where it was concerted 
thej should meet. AWerado arrived first at this 
spacious square, which was called Tlateculco, where 
he found the enemj eadeayouring to make a stand; 
but he attacked them with such gallantrj, that thej 
abandoned the ground, and retired in great con- 
fusion to the streets on the opposite side. Observing 
at a small distance a verj large temple, the tower# 
of which were possessed bj the enemj, he imme- 
diatelj detached some companies to drive them 
from thence^ in order to secure his rear, which wa0 
efiected with very little opposition. He was soon 
after joined bj Cortes and Olid, who advanced hy 
a different avenue, driving a confused throng of 
Mexicans before them into the square ; who fall-^ 
ing in upon the battalion which Alverado had drawn 
up in order of battle^ and being attacked on every 
side, were most of them cut to pieces « The sama 
miserable fate attended those who were driven 
into the square hj the third division, under the 
command of Sandoval. 

The enemj, perceiving that the whole force of 
the Spaniards was united, ran with the utmost 
precipitation to defend the person of their prince ; 
wherebj the Spanish general had an opportunity of 
lodging his troops to the best advanti^e, without- 
any opposition or interruption. The attention of 
Cortes was then directed to the removal of the 
dead; and several companies of the confederate 
Indians were immediately employed in this neces* 
sary duty. During the night, several parties of 
the Mexicans, more than half dead with famine^ 
came to the Spanish quarters, imploring food in the 
most submissive manner, which the Spaniards rea^* 
dily supplied them with. 
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The next morniii^ all the stf eet0 in the poftes^ 
iion of the enemy Were filled with armed men, iii 
order to cover those who were raiftn^ a kind of 
fortification. Cortes^ perceiving that they did not 
attempt hostilities, nor attempt to protoke hhn by 
their usual instilts, suspended the attack which he 
had determined, being indined once more to after 
them peace ; supposing that they might be now 
disposed to come to an accommodation; or, at 
least, that they would be convinced, that he did 
not thirst after their destruction; since he fvof- 
fered them favourable conditions, at a juncture 
when his whole power was united in the very heart 
of the city, the greatest part whereof was already 
in his possession* The message was carried by three 
or four of the principal prisoners ; and the multi-* 
tudes that defended the streets, being shortly after 
withdrawn, Cortes concluded that his pacific over- 
tures were favourably received. The ensuing moffe* 
ing the Spaniards advanced towards the enemy^ 
who manifested an inclination to peace ; for they 
neither sounded their warlike instruments, nor made 
the accustomed outcries.r The general drew back^ 
and returned several times with the SpaniardU, 
without attempting to molest or provoke them. 
The care which they took to disguise their distres^^ 
and conceal the necessities under which they la* 
boured, was very remarkable : the armed men, on 
the works, were supplied with provisions in view 
of the Spaniards ; among whom they flung cakes 
of maize; thereby intimating, that it was not the 
want of subsistence prevented them fron\ continue 
ing the war« 

During this suspension of arms, Guatimozin held 
several councils, to deliberate on the overtures of 
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peace whiek had been isada him; wkm ilie najo^ 
rity were for agreeing^ to tlie treatj> being sensible 
of the misemble condition to which they were re^ 
duced; while others were for continuing the war; 
and these being joined by the priests, whose opi- 
nions were eonirfdered by those deluded people as 
the immediate and absolute commanda of their false 
deities, it was determined to prosecute it. The e«e 
peror immediately gave orders, that the puaguao 
and canoes should retire to a sort of bay, in order 
to secure his retreat, in case he should be dviT^i to 
esttremities. This order was instantly put in exe- 
cution, and an incredible number of those vessels 
made to the bay, with no more people inthran than 
were just necessary to navigate them. Cortes im- 
mediately suspected their dengn, and therrfore ap- 
pointed Sandoval commander in chief of all the 
brigantines, with orders to surround the bay at a 
distance, and keep a strict watch upon the motions 
of the enemy. 

Having taken these steps, Cortes advaneed with 
his troops, to further the progress of peace by the 
appearance of war. On the appearance of the van- 
guard, the Mexicans proclauned the renewal of 
hostilities with their warlike dries and menaces; 
but the first discharges of the artillery made such 
terrible haTOck in' their defences, that a parley was 
demanded. They were then given to understand, 
that whoever had any proposals to ofier from their 
prhice mi^t approach ; upon which three or four 
of the Mexicans, who by their apparel appeared A> 
be persons of some note, advanced; and having first 
made their accustomed humiliations, told Cortes, 
that their lord and sovereign had sent them to hear 
what proposals the captain of the Spaniards had to 

VOL. I. 3d 
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make, in order to B/djafit an amicable accommoda- 
tion. Cortes, replied, that bis real and only view 
ivas peace; and, that notwithstanding he had it in 
his power to give laws to those who had so long 
refused to hearken to reason, yet he once more of- 
fered them peace, and was ready to renew the treaty 
which they had broken : but that afl&irs of this na- 
ture were difficult to be adjusted by third persons, 
wherefore it was requisite that their prince should 
appear in person ; assuring them, that he was dis- 
posed to agree to every thing, that was not repug- 
nant or iiqurious to the superior authority of his 
own sovereign ; with which view he promised, not 
only that all hostilities should cease on his part, but 
that he would take particular care, that his royal 
person should be in the* greatest security ; and that 
he should be treated with all the deference and re- 
spect due to the Mexican emperor. With this an- 
swer the deputies retired, and the same evening 
returned with a message, that the emperor would 
come the next day, to conclude a treaty ; but the 
meeting was postponed, day after day, under various 
pretences^ 

The day having arrived, which was the utmost 
period allowed by Cortes, Sandoval discovered, at 
the dawn of the morning, great multitudes embark- 
ing on board the canoes in the bay. Of this move- 
ment he sent immediate notice to Cortes, collected 
the brigantines, and advanced towards the enemy. 
At the same time the canoes pushed forward, and 
attacked the brigantines with great fury, regardless 
of the slaughter made among them by the artiUery . 
In the hottest part of the engagement, Sandoval 
observed six or seven piraguas rowing with the ut- 
most speed from the farthest part of the bay; npoM 
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viiueh ht immediately ordered a swift-flailing bri^ 
gaatiiie, commanded by Gracia de Holguin, in 
chace, with directions to take them with as little 
damage as possible. The captain soon came up 
with the foremost piragua, which seemed to com- 
mand the rest, when the Mexicans instantly ceased 
rowing, and desired him not to fire, because the 
emperor was on board. The captain, with other 
Spaniards, immediately leaped into the piragua, to 
secure their prize, Upon which Guatimozin said» 
'' I am your prisoner, and ready to go whither yoa 
think fit to conduct me. All the favour I have to 
ask is, that some regard may be paid to the honor 
of the empress my consort, and to her female at- 
tendants.'' Guatimozin then passing into the bri- 
gantine, gave his hand to that princess to help her 
up the side. The captain had no sooner mad^ 
Guatimozin prisoner, than he dispatched an accoun^ 
of it to Cortes, and aU military operations ceased 
soon after.* 

Cortes sent two companies of Spaniards tQ the 
landing-place, to guard the royal prisoners, whom 
he received with great respect, which the emperov 
returned in the same mannere On their arrival at 
the Spanish quarters, Guatimozin and his empress 
went in first ; when Cortes, to alleviate their sor- 
row, told him, that he was prisoner to the most 
powerful monarch in the universe, from whose cle- 
mency he might hope to regain, not only his liberty, 
but even his empire, and that till the pleasure of Us 
sovereign should be known, he should be treated 
with all the respect due to the emperor of Mexico. 

* This great eTent happened on the 13th of Aogast, 1531, 
and from thence has been dated the dominion of the Spanlar^^ 
erer the Mexican empire. 
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This prince was ab<mt twenty-fbur y^ars of iige, 
io brave^ that his valour had qualififed him to ascend 
the throne. Ifis pereon was entremely well pro* 
portioned^ tall, yet Tobmrt ; and liis comple^doii so 
fair, that, amonj^ those of his own nation, he seetned 
to be of a different nee. His countenance, habi- 
tuated to command respect, discovered a haughty 
mind ; and, even amidst his nnsfortnnes, he pre 
aerved the majesty of his air. The empress, who 
was niece to the emperor Montezuma, was about 
the same age ; the gmcefdfaiess of her carriage^ and 
the vifUcity of her mien, attncted every eye ; but 
her beauty was rather manly and majcBtic, than 
delicate. 

Cortes, thinking it was still necessary to reduce 
that part of the city, which was atill in the posses- 
sion of tlie enemy, committed the 4^re of the pri- 
soners to Sandoval, and went out to give orders for 
another attack. But Guatimoxin, suspecting the 
cause of his abrupt departure, desired to speak with 
him ; and, upon hts return^ coi\{ured him to spare 
his unhappy subjects, who would surrender peace^ 
ably, as soon as they were informed of his captivity. 
He therefore entreated Cortes to allow one of Ids 
minbters to accompany him, and command the 
Mexicans, in the name of their prince, to obey tite 
Spanish general. With this request he willingly 
complied; and the order was no sponer communis 
cated, than the natives threw down their arms and 
submitted. 

The Spanish troops no sooner took possession of 
the places evacuated by the Mexicans/* than they 
found themselves surrounded with objects of horror, 
A vast number of miserable wretches, sick and 
wounded, we're lyin^ calling upon death to releaso 
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them from their tmiures ; and Hrhole houses and 
courts were filled with the bodies of persons of dis- 
tinction, who had been slain in battle, and were 
kept ontil their obsequies coald be performed. From 
these places proceeded a stench, that threatened 
tiie air with infection, and obliged Cortes to take 
immediate care to prevent a pestilence, by giving 
orders for inteiring the bodies. While this neces- 
sary office was performing, he retired with his pri- 
soners to Cnyocan, after having assigned quarters 
io Alverado and Sandoval, who superintended the 
cleansing of Mexico, and this disagreeable duty 
being in a few days performed, he returned again 
to the city. 

The respect with which the emperor Guatimozin 
was treated, did not last long; for the soldiers re- 
membering the vast quantities of gold they had 
formerly seen in Montezuma's possession, demanded 
an account of what was become of it. Cortes pro- 
testing his ignorance, they asserted that he had 
secretly secured it for his own use; hence they grew 
furious and insolent, in which disposition they were 
encouraged by Julian de Alderete, the king's trea- 
surer, who had great authority, was nephew to the 
bishop of Buif;os, and inclined to do Cortes all the 
mischief in his power. Alderete being unable to 
obtain an account of these treasures, demanded 
t)iat the emperor and his first minister should be 
put into his hands, in order to be examined about 
them, which Cortes, in his present circumstances, 
did not think proper to refiue. 

This inhuman monbter, accoiding to some authors, 
caused l^em to be inunediately put upon the rack; 
but as others, with greater truth, affirm, had thou 
extended upon burning coals* When they were 
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both in this sitaation^ the minister casting his ejei 
upon the emperor^ cried out violentlj, upon which 
Guatimozin, with great composure, said, ' Do joo 
think I lie here upon roses ?' This expression had 
such an effect on him, that he expired without 
uttering anj further complaint : but Cortes hearing 
his first cries, burst into the apartment, and released 
the emperor before it was too late ; on which occa« 
sion the soldiers themselyes approved his conduct, 
and blamed the treasurer's barbaritj. No dis- 
coverj was, however, made bj this instance of 
crueltj. Thej then searched all parts of the lake 
to no purpose, ransacked the temples, in which 
thej found but little gold, and tore to . pieces the 
tombs, in which a small quantitj was found, which 
Cortes, in order to pacifj them, divided amongst 
them. 

Those provinces of the Mexican empire that were 
nearest to the capital immediatelj submitted, and 
Cortes having received intelligence of the kingdom 
of Mechoacan, which laj to the westward of 
Mexico, he sent Montanp with three other Spa- 
niards as ambassadors to the king, who at first 
gave them an indifferent receptioQ, but afterwards 
treated them with great magnificence, and even 
went in person to see Cortes, who soon after dis- 
patched Christophal de Olid with an armj to take 
possession of that country, which he accordinglj 
did, and forced the king to fij for shelter to the 
mountains. 

Cortes upon this great flow of success, lost that 
humanitj and virtue bj which he had before dis- 
tinguished himself, discovering the utmost haugh- 
tiness and cruelty. He erected forts, and sent San- 
doval to subdue the countries near Tabasce and 
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Tecountepee on the North Sea, while he eent De 
Alyerado with a bodj of Spaniards and confederata 
Indians, to take possession of the countries border- 
ing upon the YsJe of Guaxaco^ to the eastward of 
Mexico. 

While Cortes was thus emplojed in reducing an 
amazing extent of country to the obedience of 
Charles V ., emperor and king of Spain, Christoyai 
de Tapia arrived at Vera Cruz, with a commission 
from that prince, to command all the new con- 
quests ; but he was so threatened and terrified hy 
the garrison, that he was glad to make his escape^ 
and leave the general in possession of Mexico* 

Cortes now marched in person into the province 
of Panuco, which he not onlj reduced to subjec* 
tion, but had the inhumanitj, in violation of the 
laws of nature and of nations, to divide the countrj 
and all the Indian inhabitants amongst the officers 
and soldiers, who treated them as slaves ; and thia 
.was his practice in every province, whether tha 
people voluntarilj submitted to him, or were com* 
pelled to it bj force. He sent such rich presents to 
the emperor, that notwithstanding his crueltj, he 
was declared captain-general and govem<Nr of New 
Spain, and the governors of Hispaniola and Cuba 
were commanded to send him supplies, and to give 
him all possible assistance. 

Cortes now finding himself established in his 
-conunand, set about re-building the citj of Mexico ; 
assigned places for erecting churches and public 
edifices ; laid out market-places ; divided the best 
part of the ground among the Spaniards^ and the 
rest among the natives. 

All his conquests could not, however, procure 
him a peaceable establishment He was in danger 
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from the intiigaes of the Indians^ who, from a love 
c£ libertj, were def irous of recoveiing their counti^r, 
and driving out, oi- extirpating the Spaniards ; and 
therefore, in 1537» he hanged the emperor Guati- 
mozin and two other Indian princes, whom he had 
detected in a conppiracj against him. Sometimes 
he was exposed to danger hy his own countrymen : 
Christoval de Olid, who had behaved so gallantlj 
in the war against the Mexicans, revolted from 
him, but was soon taken off hy a violent death. 
Several conspiracies were formed to murder him; 
he had also manj enemies in Spain, who took such 
pains to prejudice the emperor Charles V. against 
him, that he found it necessary to return thither, in 
order to justify his conduct. 

Accordingly in 1526 he undertook that voyage, 
and was received by Charles V . with great respect: 
that prince gave him the whole vale of Atrisco, with 
the towns and villages upon it ; conferred on him 
the title of Marquis of the Vale of Guaxaca ; and, 
to complete his favours, procured him a rery ho- 
nourable marriage. 

The next year he returned to Mexico with hie 
lady, and being afterwards involved in some disputes 
with the viceroy of Mexico; in the year IM% made 
a second voyage to Spain, where he died in a village 
near Seville, called CastiUeja de la Cuesta, on the 
2d of December, 1554, in the sixfy^third year of 
his age, after which his corpse, by his own diree^ 
tion, was carried to New Spain. 
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CflAP. I. 

VAtqoez Nooez de Balboa solicits snccoufs front the conrt o^ 
Spain ; enters into an alliance with the cacique Careta; obtains 
the first intelligence of the South Seas, and of the riches of 
Peru; returns to Santa Maria, and resoWes to attempt tho 
discorerj of Peru. 

YASQUEZ Nunez de Balboa, havitig got the 
command in the maimer already related in our 
account of the Discoveries from the Death of Co* 
Iambus to Cortes's Expedition^ immediately con- 
trived to make the best use of the great power he 
had obtained, in order to extend the discoveries, 
and acquire more gold, which he foresaw would 
prove the only efiectual means of securing him ia 
the possession of the government, at which he had 
8o strangely arrived. 

His first care was to secure those supplies, of 
which the colony was in want ; and for this purpose 
lie sent his friend Valdivia to Hispaniola, to pre- 
vail on the governor and council to furnish him 
and his people with what necessaries they wanted ; 
and had the greater hopes of success, as the admi- 
ral, Diego Columbus, was then there, who he was 
sensible was disposed to contribute all in his power 

to promote the king's service. He next persuaded 
rot. I. 8 k 
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the colony to send a person directly to Spain, te 
inform the court of their situation, and of the great 
probability there was of their being able to make 
very advantageous discoveries and conquests ; and 
for this important employment he recommended 
Zamudio, his colleague in the magistracy; by which 
means he secured the sole authority to himself, and 
at the same time committed the care of his concerns 
to one whose interests were the same as his own, 
since he had been a» deeply engaged in bringing 
about the revolution as himself; and as there was a 
small sMp belonging to the colony in port, he caused 
it to be fitted out as well as possible, in order to 
carry away the two deputies, and his old antagomst 
Enciso. But as the last*mentioned person might 
represent his proceedings in a light that would be 
far from being to his advantage, he gave Valdivia 
a considerable quantity of gold, which he desired 
him to present to the king's treasurer-general at 
St. Domingo, virho had a great interest with thit 
Spanish ministTy. 

At this time many Indians resorted to Darien, to 
observe whether the Spaniards were going away» 
and what were their designs s but to conceal these 
motives they carried Indian wheat and other pro* 
visions, to exchange for beads, knives, and other 
things of small value, endeavouring to persuade 
them to be gone, by observing that there was mucli 
gold, and plenty of provisions, in the province of 
Coyba, which was at thirty leagues distance. Upon 
this de Balboa sent Francis Pizarro vidth six men 
to discover the country ; who having travelled three 
leagues up the river, were attacked by 400 Indians, 
under the command of the cacique Zemaco; when 
after a smart engagement, in which about 100 of 
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the Indians were killed^ the rest were pnt to flight, 
and the Spaniards returned to Darien ; but haying 
left one of their companions behind them, Nui^e?; 
was so ofiended, that he ordered Pizarro to march 
back with a fresh detachment, which he accor^nglj 
did, and returned with him to the colony. 

Nunez now sent two brigantines for the Spaniard^ 
who had been left at Nombre de Dios. These ves- 
sels sailing along the coast, reached a port belongs 
ing to the cacique of Coyba, where two Spaniards, 
entirely naked, and painted red, came to them* 
These and another person had, a year and a half 
before, made their escape from Nicuessa's ship, to 
avoid the punishment due for some crime thej ha4 
committed ; and putting themselves into the hands 
of the cacique Careta, were kindly treated: but 
not agreeing among themselves, one of them, whose 
name was Juan Alonzo, dangerously woimded the 
other; whereupon the cacique, admiring him for 
his bravery, made him commander of his forces, in 
a war in which he was then engaged, and would 
do nothing Mrithout bis advice. These two meo 
were highly acceptable to those in the brigantines ; 
they related that the country abounded with gold, 
and that if Nunez would invade it, they should all 
obtain great riches. Upon this advice it was agreed, 
that one of them should go to Santa Maria, to in- 
form Nunez of the state of the countiy, and that 
the other should stay to be serviceable as occasioii 
should offer. 

When the brigantines returned to Santa Maria, 
Nunez was much pleased with the intelligence 
they brought of this rich country, and at his hav- 
ing Spanish interpreters, who understood the laur- 
gnage of the natives; aQd having fei^t ba(k th? 
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bri^antines^ to bring awaj the rest of the Spa^ 
niards from Nombre de Dios, ( as they had been 
unable to take them all before) he chose 130 of 
the brayest of his men, and, on the return of the 
brigantines, set out with a sufficient supplj of arms 
and provisions, in search of the cacique Careta, 
who lived at thirty leagues distance. 

The cacique hearing of his coming, waited fw 
him in his house ; and Nunez arriving there, de- 
manded provisions, for his men to carry with them 
to Darien ; but Careta excusing himself, under the 
pretence of his being at war with a neighbouring 
cacique, which had prevented his people's sowing, 
Nunez, by the advice of Juan Alonzo, pretended 
to turn back by the same way he came; but at mid* 
night returned, and, attacking the town in thr^e 
places, took the cacique with his two wives and 
children prisoners ; all pf whom he sent away to 
Santa Maria, after having loaded the brigantines 
with provisions. 

Careta, on his arrival at Darien, entreated Nunez 
not to keep him in captivity ; and premised, in re* 
turn for his liberty, to furnish him with provisi<ms, 
and to do h^in all the service in his power : he also 
offered him one of his daughters, who was very 
beautiful, for his ^ife ; and he desired assistance 
f^gainst his f nemy Fonca, a neighbouring cacique, 
in order that his own people might have leisure to 
till and sow the ground, 

Nunez gladly accepted of these offers, and takmg 
his daughteri kept her as his mistress, behaving 
towards her with great afiection, which highly 
pleased the Indians. Careta being now 8u£fered to 
return, treated Nunez, and eighty men whpaccom- 
|)api^^ him^ sp well^ th^t they resolyed to assist 
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him in his -wars ; which Ponca no sooner heard, 
than he fled to the mountains; and the Spaniards 
entering his countiy, seized some provisions, and a 
eonsiderable quantity of gold. 

Careta soon after informed his guests, that he 
had another neighbour, more powerful than Ponca, 
whose name, as well as that of his country, was 
Comagre ; that he Uyed in greater splendor than 
anj other cacique ; and that he was very desirout 
of being acquainted with the Spaniards. As the 
dominions of this prince were large and fruitful, 
Careta desired Nunez to paj him a visit, and oflered 
to accompany him. 

On their arrival at the palace of Comagre, thej^ 
found that it was a large wooden building, 150 
yards in length, and 80 in breadth, surrounded with 
d good stone wall. The reception they met with 
was equally kind and hospitable ; Comagre and hii 
sons taking all the pains imaginable to render their 
stay agreeable, and discovering in their conversation 
a knowledge and politeness much superior to any 
of the Indians they had hitherto met with. Thejr 
were entertained with plenty of provisions, and with 
different kinds of liquors, of various colours, not 
much inferior either in strength or flavour to wine; 
and the cacique and his sons making them some 
presents of gold and pearls, they had no reason to 
repent of their journey, or tp distrust Careta, whp 
seemed highly pleased with the courteous enter- 
tainment they had given his friends, 

Comagre's eldest son, being particularly desirous 
of obliging his guests, caused several pieces of gold, 
valuable both for their workmanship and fineness, 
to be brought ; and this gold, which weighed about 
fOOO pieces of el^ht, ynth seventy slaves, he gave 
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to Nunez and Colmenares, who immediately began 
to weigh it, in order to set apart the fifth for the 
king, and to divide the rest among themselvecr; 
but some of the men quarrelling about the best and 
largest pieces, the joung prince ran to the scales, 
and threw all the gold upon the ground; sajring; 
that they need not fall out about such a trifle ; for 
if thej were so fond of it as to leave their native 
country, and to disturb the peace of nations to ob^ 
tain it, he would show them a province where thej 
ndght have as much as their hearts could wish; but 
that there must be a greater number of them, as 
they were to oppose a monarch who defended his 
dominions with great bravery : that they would first 
meet with a cacique, who had a great quantity of 
what they looked upon as wealth, and was six suns, 
or six days journey, from thence, pointing with hia 
finger towards the South Sea, which, he told them, 
they would see as soon as they passed certain landa. 
He added, that there were other nations who had 
boats with sails and oars, and that beyond that sea 
they would find an immense quantity of gold, 
formed into vessels, out of which these people eat. 
and drank. This was the first intimation given 
them of the extensive country of Peru, whither he 
offered to accompany them. This discourse was 
interpreted by the two Spaniards who had fled 
from Nicuessa, and lived with Careta. 

After a short stay in the dominions of Comagre, 
Nunez returned to his government of Santa Maria, 
in order to concert measures for carrying on these 
important discoveries. Valdivia had by this time 
returned from Hispaniola, with the strongest assu- 
rances that Diego Columbus would give him sufiir 
eieut support. This induced Nunez to send hioi 
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vrer a second time with tke same instructions as 
before } bnt with fresh proofs of the services he had 
rendered to the crown, and fresh presents for those 
whom he imagined most capable of supporting hii 
interest : but the vessel in which Yaldiyia attemp- 
ted to sail back to Hispaniola, was unfortunatelj 
wrecked in her passage on tke coast of Yucatan, 
and the men with great difficulty got on shore, 
where thej were quicklj surrounded and made 
prisoners bj the natives, who cruellj sacrificed 
them to tibeir idols; two onlj escaping, one of 
whom was Aguilor, who was of snch great service 
to Cortes. 

Nunez was greailj a£fficted at the news of this 
event, and, to prevent the ill consequences that 
might arise from it, had some thoughts of going to 
Spain ; bnt this the colonj would not suffer, and 
he had soon sufficient reason to believe that the/ 
judged right; for by the dispatches he received 
from Zamudio, he was informed, that Enciso had 
so incensed the court against him, that there was 
no persuading the ministers, that he was not a vil- 
lain, who had in the highest degree trampled upon 
the rojal authorit j. 

De Balboa having considered tke contents of 
these letters, plainly saw, that nothing would re- 
store his character in Spain, but making an imme- 
diate use of the information he had received, by 
perfecting the discovery of those countries, which 
report had described as larger and richer than any 
the Spaniards had been hitherto acquainted with. 
This, he concluded, would cover all his past faults, 
and atone for every irregularity he had committed; 
and therefore, without communicating to the colony 
any of the particulars contained in his dispatches. 
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he penmaded them to engage in an e<peditioii» M 
the most Ukely means of rendering them all rich 
and happy; upon which thej gladlj embraced hi0 
proposal. 



CHAP- II. 

• 

NtfOes establishes a frieodlj intercoorse with the natives, maA 
takes a formal possession of the South Sea, and its coasts and 
islands, in behalf of the king of Spain ; concludes a peace 
irith the cacique Tomaco, and obtains a great quantity of 
pearls and diamonds. 

NUNEZ de Balboa having resolved to march 
towards the South Sea, sailed from Santa Maria 
about the middle of September, 1513, as far as the 
territories of the cacique Careta, who received him 
in a ver J friendly manner. He there left one of his 
brigantines and a canoe, and advanced towards 
the mountains belonging to Fonca, attended by a 
body of Careta's subjects. The cacique Ponca being 
soon informed of the approach of the Spaniards, 
concealed himself; when Nunez sent some of the 
Indians belonging to Careta to assure him, that he 
had nothing to fear, and that he only desired his 
friendship ; upon which Ponca came to meet him^ 
with a present of gold, to the value of 1 10 pesos, 
which was all he had^ Nunez being sensible of 
the necessity of leaving no enemy behind him, re- 
ceived the cacique vrith much }Oj, and gave him 
abundance of beads, hawk's-bells, looking-glasses, 
and, what these Indians most valued, some iron 
axes ; and then asked him for guides, and men to 
carry burdens up the mountains. 

The cacique readily granted all he desired ; and. 
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haTing ropplied him with plenty of provisions^ the 



marched into the dominions of Qaareqna» ^ 
who was prepared to oppose them, having provided 
a great number of men armed with bows and arrows, 
and a kind of slings, with which they threw d^rts, 
made of hardened wood. Thej had alao alubs^ 
made of a very hard kind of wood, which they used 
with both hands. In this manner the Indians met 
the Spaniards, asking what they came for, and 
ordering them to proceed no farther ; but observing 
that they paid little regard to what they said, the 
cacique himself came forward, clothed in cotton^ 
with some of his principal men, all the rest being 
entirely naked, and immediatelj attacked the Spa- 
niards with dreadful cries. Nunez instantlj ordered 
his soldiers to discharge their firelocks and cross- 
bows; upon which several of them were killed* 
The Indians, seeing the fire^and hearing the re- 
port, concluded that the Spaniards used thunder 
and lightning, and had a supernatural power to 
destroy them, thej therefore fled in the utmost 
consternation. The Spaniards pursued, setting 
their dogs upon them, which tore some of them in 
pieces ; while the soldiers made a great slaughter 
with their swords. In this engagement the cacique 
himself was killed, and about 600 of his people ; 
some were taken, and the town was plundered, in 
which the conquerors found a considerable quan- 
tity of gold. 

As some of the Spaniards were now grown sickly, 
Nunez left them in the town which belonged to 
the late cacique, where he took fresh guides, and 
men to carry burdens, dismissing those who be«* 
longed to Careta. He then proceeded towards the 
top of the mountains, which was at the distance of 
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about six dajs journey; but in this progress he 
spent twentj-fiye, on account of the ru^edness of 
the waj> and the difficulty of procuring provisicms. 
At length Nunez having notice given him that 
thej were near the summit, commanded his men to 
halt, and going up alone saw the South Sea ; which 
he no sooner beheld, than, falling on his knees, he 
returned thanks to heaven for being the first who 
had seen it. This done he called his men, and 
again falling on his knees, thej followed his ex^ 
ample, while the Indians stood amazed at seeing 
such expressions of joj and wonder. Nunez then 
extolled the intelligence given him bj Comagre's 
son; and largely expatiated on the wealth and 
happiness his followers would possess : thej readily 
believed all he said, for he was extremely beloved, 
on account of his bravery, his compassion for the 
sick and wounded, and his making no difierence 
between himself and the meanest soldier. 

Nunez being informed that near this place there 
was another town, belonging to a chief, whose 
name was Chiapes, advanced very cautiously; while 
that cacique, perceiving the small number of the 
Spaniards, marched against them; but drawing 
near, the latter received them with their fire-arms 
and cross-bows, after which they let loose their 
dogs. The Indians, terrified at this unusual mode 
of warfare, fled with precipitation, while the Spa- 
niards pursued, and took some of them prisoners, 
part of whom they dismissed, with some of Qua- 
requa's people, to assure Chiapes that they desired 
his friendship. At this message, the cacique thought 
it best to conciliate these dreadful enemies, and 
therefore waited upon them with the value of 4000 
pieces of eight in gold, Nunez received him very 
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gnaoasAj, ghring him some beads; looking-gUseea 
and hatdiets; and haying also given some trifles 
to Quarequa's Indians, he disnussed them well 
pleased with their reception. 

Nunez now sent eaptain Francis Pizarro, Juan 
Dscarraj, and Alonzo Martin, with twelve men 
each, to find the shortest waj to the sea. This 
being discovered bj Alonzo Martin, Nmiez pro- 
ceeded to the sea side with the caciqae, to tr j what 
farther discoveries could be made. On reaching 
the shore, the Spanish commander, armed as he 
was, advanced till the water took him up to the 
middle ; and then caused a notification to be made, 
of his taking possession of that sea, its coasts, and 
the islands in it, on behalf of the crown of Castile, 
As a memorial of this transaction, he cut down 
timber, erected crosses, raised heaps of stones, and 
cut the king of Spain's name on some of the trees^ 

He then crossed the mouth of a river, and land- 
*ed on the opposite side, in the territories of another 
Indian prince, whose name was Coura, and who at 
first made some resistance ; but finding it inefFec- 
tual, he sent his son to treat with them, and soon 
after carried them a considerable present himself, 

Balboa at length observing a large bay, resolved 
to navigate it, and therefore desired the Indians to 
furnish him with canoes ; which tliej did, Aud of- 
fered to accompanj him, though at the same time 
they advised him to defer the attempt, as the rains 
were cctaing on, and the bay was far from being 
safe; but he obstinately reAised to comply with 
this advice, and embarked with fourscore Spaniards, 
together with Chihpes and some of his attendants, 
on board nine canoes. 

Thej weighed anchor on the ^h of September; 
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for which reason he called it St. Michael's Baj : 
but when thej were at some distance from land, 
the waves began to swell so high, that Nunez re- 
pented he had not taken the advice given him bj 
Chiapes, and was soon in the utmost danger of 
perishing : but the Indians had recourse to theiF 
usual remedy ; and fastening two canoes together 
with cords, to prevent their being so easily over- 
set, gained an island, where thej lashed their ca- 
noes to the rocks or trees. Here thej continued all 
night in the utmost uneasiness ; for upon the flood 
the whole island was covered with water, and they 
were obliged to stand in it almost up to their 
waists. When day appeared, and the water ebbed, 
they went in search of their canoes, but found some 
of them beaten in pieces or split, and the others 
Tendered nearly useless by the water and sand, 
which had also completely destroyed their proyi* 
sions. In this distressing state they pulled off the 
tender bark of the young trees, and, bruising it 
with grass and other herbs, endeavQured to stop 
the crannies of such of the canoes as were not 
staved, and thus embarked, almost famished with 
hunger. 

They now steered towards the domini<ms of a 
cacique named Tumaco, which lay in a creek of 
the bay, where they found him ready to oppose 
them. Nunez perceiving his men weak and hungry, 
no sooner landed than he picked out a few of the 
ablest of them, whom he placed in the front. These 
committing great havoc, and Tumaco being woundr 
^d, the rest were obliged to retire. Soon after 
Chiapes sent some of his followers, to let Tumaco 
know the power of the Spaniards, and the kindness 
yiey showed to those who were their friends. The 
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cacique^ however, coald not be persuaded to belieye 
their report ; but a second messenger prevailed so 
far, that he sent his son, whom Nunez entertained 
verj courteouslj, giving him a shirt and some tojs, 
and advised him to persuade his father to come 
himself, and have a share in his friendship; on 
which Tumaco went, attended bj manj of his sub- 
jects, but carried no present. However, Nunez 
treating him with much respect, the cacique became 
pacified; and, losing all his apprehensions, sent 
some of his servants home, who brought gold to 
the value of 614 pieces of eight, and, what was 
much more extraordinary, 240 fine large pearls, 
with manj others that were bright, though small. 
At this sight Nunez and his men were filled with 
joj, believing the immense treasures Comagre's 
son liad mentioned, were now at hand. The large 
pearls were of great value ; and would have been 
of still greater, had not the Indians used fire in 
opening the oysters, which rendered them darker 
tJian thej naturally were. Tumaco, observing that 
the pearls gave the Spaniards such joj, sent some 
Indians to fish, who, within four days, brought as 
many as weighed ninety-six ounces. Both the Spa- 
niards and Indians were much pleased; the former 
with the prospect of immense wealth; and the latter, 
especially the caciques, at obtaining the friendship 
of the Spaniards, for what they esteemed at so 
cheap a rate as pearls apd gold. But Chiapes re- 
joiced most, on account of his being instrumental 
in gaining Tumaco's fiiendship. 

These two caciques assured Nunez that there 
was a country in that bay, about five leagues from 
thence, governed by a powerful cacique, where 
there were abundance of large oysters, which con^ 
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tnnfid pearls as big as beans, on which Nnnez 
ordered the canoes to be immediately got readj. 
The caciques intreated him not to think of sach an 
expedition at that time, but to staj until sonuner, 
when the weather being cahn, he might go with 
ease, and thej then promised to go with him. 
Nunez approring this adrice, Tumaco added, that 
the coast extended a prodigious waj, pointing to 
Peru: that there was an immense quantity of gold, 
and that the natives used certain beasts to carry 
their burdens, which were the sheep of that country : 
he even made a representation of them in clay. 



CHAP. III. 

Nanes de Balboa sends another agent to tbe court of Spain with 
a rich present to tbe bithop of Bargos, who had appointed 
Pedrarias go?ernor of Golden Castile. Pedrarias craellj 
persecutes De Balboa, and treats the Indians with the utmost 
inhumanity, which forces them to take up arms against him. 
De Balboa^ however, causes peace to be restored, builds a 
town op the South Sea, and is afterwards beheaded. 

ABOUT the middle of January Nunez returned 
to Santa Maria, carr3ring with him gold and pearls 
to a considerable amount, of which he made a verj 
equitable division; reserving the fifth part for the 
king, and distributing the rest among the soldiers, 
in such a manner, that they were perfectly satisfied 
with his conduct. He now judged, with great 
appearance of reason, that the signal services he 
had performed, rendered it impossible for the minis- 
ters to deny, that he had made amends for any in 
discretions into which he had formerly fallen. Ha 
therefore resolved to send another agent. to Spain 
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tile king's money, and with more connderable 
presents than it was in his power to send by the 
former ; and appointed Pedro Abolanchos, a person 
of capacity, and, what was still of greater conse- 
quence, of unshaken integrity and fidelity, on that 
important occasion. 

On his arrival at court, he applied himself to the 
bishop of Burgos, who received his letters with 
civility, which changed into the greatest kindness 
and friendship, on seeing the pearls and gold sent 
him by De Balboa; for these fully convinced him 
of his innocence, and of his being a good and feuth- 
ful officer. He therefore took great pains to vindi- 
cate him to king Ferdinand, who had hitherto a 
great aversion to De Balboa : but the favours of 
this prelate came too late, for he had already done 
this unhappy man such an injury, as it was now out 
of his power to repair. It was a maxim with him^ 
that nothing was so dangerous as su£Pering the great 
men, who made discoveries in America, to perfect 
them ; and as soon as they had opened the road to 
new countries, and had overcome the first, which 
are always the greatest difficulties, it was his con- 
stant method to send some of his OM^n creatures to 
reap the fruits of their labours. 

Before the arrival of De Balboa* s agent, he had 
chosen Pedro Arias d' Avila governor of Castillo del 
Oro, whom the Spanish writers, by joining his two 
first names, commonly called Pedrarias. He was a 
man of birth, and of a courtly education, but proud, 
haughty, insincere, barbarous, unjust, and cruel 
beyond expression; one who thought the only com- 
pensation that could be made for leaving his native 
country was, the raising a vast fortune ; which, M 
he wanted abilities to do in an honest way, he re- 
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solved to brin^ about by the methods he best under* 
stood, which were yiolence, fraud and oppression^ 
in all which he was a complete master. We have 
his character drawn by the bishop of Chiapa, who 
represents him as the most wicked monster that was 
ever sent into those parts. 

This new governor sailed from Spain on the 12th 
of April, 1514, with a fleet of fifteen sail, on board 
of which were 2,000 soldiers, John 4^ Quevedo, 
who, before his departure, was consecrated bishop 
of Darien, and many other persons of distinctiouj 
among whom was Enciso, provost-marshal to Pe- 
drarias, the mortal enemy of Nunez. This fleet 
arrived in the Gulf of Uraba in the latter end of 
July, and thence proceeded to Santa Maria, where 
the c(Mnmander was received with all imaginable 
respect by Nunez de Balboa. 

Pedrarias was very much surprised at the late 
governor's appearance, and the flourishing state in 
which he found the colony. There was, indeed, a 
strong fort, and 450 eflfective men to defend it. 
Nunez's house contained but three rooms; and his 
dress, which corresponded with his dwelling, con- 
sisted but of a pair of canvas drawers, and a cotton 
waistcoat over his shirt. His diet, like his habita- 
tion and dress, was simple, for he fared no better 
than the meanest of his soldiers. There were no 
murmurings nor complaints; lie maintained his 
authority by his merit, while his soldiers loved and 
obeyed him as a father. His only fault was his 
ambition, which led him to do some unwarrantable 
acts, in order to obtwi power : but, when he had 
once acquired it, none used it better. His accounts 
were clear; he made good every thing he had 
written to Spain, and proved that he had opened a 
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fUuge to tke South Sleas ; in retttrn for these ser^ 
vices, Pedrarias oommitted him prisoner to the cus- 
tody of Enciso, and did not set him at liberty until 
he had fined him in above half his fortune < 

In order to justify this proceedings he sent a very 
false report to the coutt of Spain, expecting that 
this would have procured him authority for going 
greater lengths; but he was mistaken. He had 
brought Over some honest men \nth him, who ven- 
tured to send the truth to court, and it received 
all the credit it deserved. 

In answer to these representations, Pedmriad 
received fresh advices from his majesty, in which 
the kidg declared, that he was perfectly satisfied 
with the conduct of Nunez de Balboa, and had 
created him lord lieutenant of the countries on the 
South Seas; that his majesty expected that the 
governor should take his advice; and that the 
measure of his obedience to his royal orders would 
appear from the respect he showed to Nunez de 
Balboa. Pedrarias, equally displeased and dis* 
appointed, took care to conceal his instructions ; 
and, like a true courtier, resolved to conform in 
appearance to his master's orders ; but, in efiect, 
to disobey them, and to leave no means untried to 
procure the destruction of the man he hated. 

In order to lessen the character of his predeces^ 
sor,. and to raise his ovni, Pedrarias sent several 
of his officers to make excursions into the country; 
which he thought must produce new discoveries, 
as indeed they did : but these were neither to the 
advantage of the colony, nor to the crown of Spain, 
since they only contributed to show the avarice and 
craelty of the Spaniards in the most glaring light« 
His officers knew that the only meant to obtain 
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his favour and protection was, to make him large 
presents, which were onlj to be obtained bj plan-' 
dering the natives ; and this the/ did so craellj, 
that, in a few month's time, the reputation for 
honest/ and kind usage, which Nunez de Balboa 
had been at some pains to establish, was entirelj 
lost, and a war between them and the natives broke 
out afresh, with greater furj than ever; so that 
there were no great hopes of his making anj pro- 
gress. When he came seriouslj to consider this, 
he entered upon a new scheme, and, bj the assis- 
tance of bishop Quevedo, became reconciled to 
Nunez, who very sincerely applied himself, as for- 
merly, to the public service, and that with his usual 
success. 

This, however, only served to raise the envy of 
Fedrarias, even though he had promised to give 
Nunez his daughter, and publicly treated him as 
his son. He had employed him in erecting a town, 
establishing a port, and building ships, on the 
South Sea ; all which, with incredible labour and 
fatigue, he at length accomplished « This added 
to the reputation he had before acquired, and Fe- 
drarias, finding that most of his people were in- 
clined to remove, and settle in the tawn built bj 
de Balboa, as soon as it should be finished, resolved 
no longer to delaj removing a man whose supe- 
riority became every day more conspicuous; and 
for this purpose he sent for him to* Santa Maria. 

De Balboa, relying on his innocence, and think- 
ing it out of the governor's power to hurt him, made 
no difficulty of obeying the order ; but immediatelj 
on his arrival, a fresh prosecution was carried on 
against him, under the same pretences for which 
he had fined him before ; and to which he added 
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mother Terj extraordinary accusationj a treason^ 
able intention to nsurp the king's domain, founded 
upon nothing more than cutting down, without 
the governor's licence, some timber for erecting 
public edifices ; and, to the amazement and horror 
of the inhabitants of the colonj, he, upon this 
charge, condemned him to suffer death, and ac- 
tuallj caused this unfortunate gentleman to be 
pubUclj beheaded. 

Such was the fate of Y asquez Nunez de Balboa, 
who, in the 4Sd jear of his age, suffered as a trai^ 
tor, for having served his prince with too much 
zeal and fidelity. This happened in the year 1517, 
and in the third of Pedraria's government. The 
royal audience at St. Domingo, however, loudly 
condemned this action, yet Pedrarias does not seem 
to have ever been called to an account for it ; but, 
on the contrary, was permitted to retain his govern- 
ment, where he pursued the same barbarous tracl^ 
for many years afterwards* 



CHAP. IV. 

Pedrarias builds the city of Panama, and engages in a long and 
unsuccessful war against the cacique Urraca. The court of 
Spain sends a new gorernor to supersede him, upon which he 
retires *io Nicaragua, where, under the form of justice, h* 
murders Francis Hernandez, who had pnade a conquest of 
that profince^ 

PEDRARIAS having thus freed himself from 
a man whom he at once both feared and hated, 
resolved to settle a new colony on the coast of the 
South Seas; though the place chosen, from the 
}ieat and moisture of the adjacent countiy, wa^ 
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This was the more extraordinary, as no man ever 
met with more opposition than he did : for, on the 
one hand, he was hated to the last degree bj the 
Indians, for whose sake the bishop of Chiapa had 
the humanitj to go to Madrid to solicit relief. 
The Spanish officers, who were uneasy under his 
goyernment, sent home a true representation of 
his conduct, which was such as would have ruined 
the fortune of anj other <man. Besides all thit, he 
was upon very bad terms with the rojal audience 
at St. Domingo, which was then the supreme tri* 
bunal in the West Indies ; and the chief reason for 
his removing the seat of his government from 
Santa Maria to Panama was, that he might be 
fiirther out of their reach. 

However, about the be^nning of the year 1 526, 
the court of Spain, wearied with continual com- 
plaints against him^ resolved to send him a succes- 
sor. Pedrarias was informed of this resolution ; 
and, as he knew no means of avoiding it, he began 
to consider where to find another establishment. 
There was onlj one expedition, under any of his 
creatures, which had met with success ; and that 
was, the conquest of Nicaragua bj Francis Her* 
nandez, who acted under his licence ; a part of the 
expence of which was also defrayed by him. He 
resolved, therefore, to retire ii^to this country, in 
order to secure it for himself, though it of right 
belonged to him who had subdued it ; and also to 
avoid delivering up his province to his successor ii^ 
person, lest he should treat him as he himself ha4 
treated Nunez, It might be imagined, that wheii 
his affairs were in such a situation^ he would have 
abated somewhat of his pride, or at least of his 
cruelty; bvt, whether he had no power oyer hi9 
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temper^ or kneiir that he had still mtercfst enough 
at court to prevent his being called to an account 
for murder, he committed one more base and bar-* 
barons, if possible, than that of Nunez de Balboa. 
On his entering the new province, he pretended 
that he had received information, that his deputy 
intended to revolt ; and therefore sent for him to 
answer to the charge. Francis Hernandez came 
with that boldness which is natural to innocence ; 
but Pedrarias no sooner had him in his power, than 
he caused his head to be struck off; alleging, that 
there was no other way for a government to be safe 
against persons in power, when their fidelity was 
once suspected* Yet, black and heinous as this 
fact was, he not only escaped being called to an 
account for it, but was confirmed in the govern- 
ment of Nicaragua; as if the gratification of his 
own cruel disposition had been an indisputable 
proof of his zeal and attachment to the crown o£ 
Spain. 
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